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Bu ok pife, and every perfekt | 
gift, is from above, and comerh 

down from the Father of lights; —_ 


_ with whom is no 3 — 
neither - ſhadow of turn ing. 


N this thee: St. 2 ar- SERM. 
S& j5 18 gues the goodneſs of the Su- I. 
9 preme Being from the viſible 
N diſcoveries of it in his works; 1 
in the diſpoſition and frame of Nature, 
and the general laws and operations of 
Providence. —- But if God be abſolutely 

Vol. II. e 5 and 


I. 


2 | 
SERM. and unchan geably good, how comes it to EN 


Pal „bis ai has n ſuggeſted 


Of — and „ Ny 


that there is ſo much evil in the world“? 


itſelf 


« Some of the Antients ſeem to have * that there | 
eas no other poſſible method of explaining the preſent con 
fitution, but by running into Atbeiſi, and ſubſtituting uni- 
venſal Fate in the room of a Providence, or wiſe mural 


' government. Id is not my buſineſs, in the preſent argument, 
to confute this ſcheme of Fataliſn; but only to try to ac- 


count for the exiſtence of evil in ſome different way, that 
is conſiſtent with the belief and acknowledgment of a 


| Deity: And this I have attempted in the following 


diſcourſe—— Others, again, had recourſe to #4vo eternal 
independent Printiples. of contrary qualities and diſpo- 
fitions ; one of whom they imagined to be the author 


of all the g-0d, the other of all the evi in the univerſe, 


This was the chief article of the old Magian ſuperſti- | 


tion; and ſeems to have been eſpouſed by Plutarch, who 
| aſcribes it to ſeveral of the Greek philoſophers. Vide 
| Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, p. 213, &c. It was like- 
| wile the doctrine of the Marcionites and Manicheans, who 
were pretended Chriſtians, thoꝰ diſowned and condemned 

by the Chriſtian Church. But Zerduſpt, or, as the Greeks 


call him, Zoroaftres, reformed the Magian ſcheme, by 
introducing one infinite Self-exiſtent Being, ſuperior to the 
oppoſite Principles of Light and Darkneſs, whom he denied 
to be fir Cauſes, and abſolutely independent; and yet ſup- 
poſed, That from the mixture of theſe, all good and evil 
e ſprung ; that if theſe two had not been mixed together, 
* the world had not exiſted ; and that they riſe againſt each 
*« other, and contend for victory, but in the end igt 
i ſhall conquer darkneſs, and good evil.” And that he 
might not be charged with making the ſupreme God the 


author of evil, he taught, that this firſt and greateſt of 
| MOD 
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itſelf both to fudious inqui rers, and ſeep- SERM; 
ical cavillers. And the underſtandings I. 


of Men being narrow and confined, their 
paſſions too frequently unruly, and their 
_ prejudices againſt the principles of Re- 
ligion, when they have been habituated . 


Pay | „ 


Beings * originally and really produced only Light ; and 

* that Dar tneſi followed it by conſequence, followed it as 

te the ſhadow does the perſon.” Hyde de Relig. Vet. Perſ. 

p. t63 & 299. I need not attempt to confute this Hypo- 
thefis, becauſe as the peculiarities ive mee imaging- 

tion and fable, and built on no one plain ertain prin- 

ciple of reaſon, this is a ſufficient objection againſt admit- 
ting it to be the true account of the conſtitution and ſcheme | 
of things. —And to ſhew the abſurdity of the Manichean 
doctrine of two. independent principles, it has been juſtly 
obſerved, that if two ſuch Beings are conſider'd as diredt y 
oppofing each other, it is impoſſible for us to conceive, how 
either good or evi can exill ; there being, on the one hand, 

juſt ſo much wiſdom and power to hinder the effect, as 
there is, on the other, to produce it. The only way to 
avoid this conſequence is, by ſuppoſing them to be agreed 
and to act in concert. And the only imaginable ground of fuch |, 
an agreement is a mutual conſent, that the proportion of 
good and evil in the univerſe ſhould be exactly egual. But we 

not only ſee, that a very great partof the evil which ſabſiiis - 

in the world is cauſed by acting in direct oppoſition toNature, 


7, and has a manifeſt tendency to good upon the whole; but as 2 
h far as our experience and obſervation reach, the preciſely X 7 
br equal mixtures of good and evil appear to be intirely chi- | 

ne merical ; ſince the one, or the other, every where prepon- 

IE " dirate—The Miniches wil perhaps ſay, that, notwich- 

a ſtanding this, there may be a ſtrict eguality obſerved with 


* Bs reſpect 


. moral and tua evil. 


SERM. to evil practices, ſtrong and violent; they 
I. are apt, either through imperfect views 
nt of things, or the influence of corrupt 
appetites miſleading and. clouding the 
judgment, to account of all the ev/s, 
that happen in the creation, as ſo many 
” ſpots and blemiſhes in the divine govern- 
ment. And fince theſe evils have not only 
been i in former times, but are at this day, 


—__ to the 8 in TY To which 1 — * 
That, in juſt reaſoning, it belongs not to him to have re- 
courſe to the ſuppoſition of what may be the caſe upon the 
avhole, but to the aſſerter of one Firſt Cauſe of all things. 
For the only foundation in reaſon for introducing two Prin- 
ciples is this, that the appearances of evil are impo/ible to be 
reconciled with the belief and acknowledgment of but oze 
Principle, poſſeſs'd of perfect goodneſs. But this impoſibi- 
lity can never be proved, if all things may, upon the 
whole, tend to good ; which is therefore a ſuppoſition that 
the advocate for one Principle has a right to make. But,» 
in the natural cour/e of the argument, the Manichee ought 
not even to aſſert his opinion, and much leſs has he a right 
to defend it by putting caſes of what may be the aniver/al 
and fnal Rate of things, till he has ſhewn, that it cannot 
poffibly be, nay, that it could not be defigned to be, good 
upon the whole; and, of conſequence, that the appearances 
of evil, and the exiſtence of one good cauſe of the entire 
frame and conſtitution of Nature, are neceſſarily incon- 
ſiſtent ideas, which deſtroy each other. From whence 
it follows, by way of Corollary, That the barely ſhewing 
how it is po#b/e that theſe ideas may be perfectly conſiſtent, 
is a a ſufficient confutation of the Manichean doQrine. 


| urged 
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of moral and natural evil. 


urged as a moſt formidable objection againſt SRM. 


the Supreme viſdom and goodneſs, and i in- 
deed againſt the very being of a God; 1 
ſhall make this difficulty, which is appre- 


hended to contain the main ſtrength of the 


Atheiſtic ſcheme, the ſubjeCt of the follow- 
ing diſcourſe ; and need uſe no other argu- 
ment, - beſides the vaſt importance of it in 
itſelf, to engage your attention. Evil has 
been commonly diſtinguiſhed into two 
kinds, natural and moral. ſhall begin 
with an inquiry into the origin of moral 
evil, and endeayour to vindicate the Pro- 
vidence of God in the permiſſion of it: 
And then, SeconDLy, I ſhall add a few 
obſervations concerming natural evil. 


FissT, I am to inquire into the origin, 
and endeavour to account for the permiſſion, 
of moral evil. This queſtion has puzzled the 
oreateſt wits of antiquity ; and, for many 
ages, confounded the reaſon and {kill 
of Philoſophers, unenlightened and upaſ- 
ſiſted by revelation. But Chriſtianity has 
preſented us with an eaſy way of ſolving 
the difficulty with reſpect to Mankind (and 
the lame may be applied to all Intelligent 

Beings 5 


6 


I. 
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SERM. Beings) by informing us that they are ra- i 


tional and free creatures, and that all moral 
evil ſprings intirely from their oun abuſe of 
their natural liberty. Directly to this pur- 
poſe are the words of St. James, a few 
verſes before the text, where he expreſſes 
' himſelf thus: Let no Man ſay, when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God: For God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
be any man. But every man 1s tempted, 
when he is drawn away of his own luſt, and 
enticed. Then when luſt hath concetved, it 
bringeth forth fin ; and fin, when it is fintſh- 
ed, bringeth forth death. Now that this is 
the true ſcheme, ar, in other words, that 
all thoſe wrong determinations and pur- 
ſuits, which conſtitute moral evil, were not 


original or eſſential to us, but owing to a 


voluntary abuſe of our faculties, will appear 
to be very probable, if we ſet aſide the ar- 
guments from the perfectionsof God, from 
taking a ſhort view of Human nature itſelf. 
For what is Human nature? Is not this the 
right notion of it, viz. a rational Prin- 
* ciple conducting and governing the in- 
« ferior paſſions? And, therefore, when 
4 paſſions prevail — reaſon, muſt 


; there | 


Ss - 
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there not be a perverted and irregular ſtate? SEM. 


Shall we form our idea 'of Human nature 
from the brutal part of it, or from the more 


noble and excellent, the intellectual? Na- 
ture is a general term to denote thoſe laws 
by which the Creator governs the univerſe, 


and the eftabliſhed order of things. Now 


this order, with reſpe& to Mankind, is, 


ce that the underſtanding, and reflection, 
.<< ſhould preſide over the animal frame, 
<«« and regulate its inclinations and defires.” 
So that whatever in their temper or con- 
duct is contrary to the dictates of reaſon, 
whatever is evil and vicious, is inordinate, 
and conſequently unnatural. 

IonLy deſire it may be obſerved farther, 
that J am not obliged in this part of my diſ- 
courſe to prove tte liberty of human actions, 

becauſe all moral evil plainly ſuppoſes it 
and, on any other ſcheme, is no more than 


* 
Lt ime 


aweakneſsand imper feftionof Nature, which 
has nothing criminal in it. And therefore 


the Scripture account of it muſt be the 
only juſt account, if there be indeed any 
ſuch thing as moral evil, or any other be- 
ſides natural evil in the univerſe. Let 
us now ſee how the Providence of God 


. may 


8 Of moral and SIR wit. 


Scr may be vindicated, with reſpect to this 
I. corrupt and irregular ſcene of things. I 
W only beg leave to premiſe, that I ſhall 
here content myſelf with making ſome 
plain and brief remarks directly relating to 
this queſtion in particular; and reſerve, to 
the latter part of this diſcourſe, other more 
general conſiderations, which may be ap- 
plied to the whole controverſy about evil, 
and help to remove the difficulties that 
attend it. 

Tre poſſibility of moral evil neceſſarily | 
follows from ſuppoſing free agents to ex- 
iſt, and that they are left to the ſe of 
their liberty. And fince the latter is 
no more than ſuffering creatures to act 
agreeably to their faculties, and the law of 
their nature ; the whole inquiry is reduc'd 
within a narrow compaſs, and terminates 
an this ſingle point—whether it be conſiſt- 
ent with the perfections of God 7o create 

Free agents. But now to which of the Di- 

| vine attributes, can it be ſuppoſed, that the 
making Beings endued with liberty is re- 
pugnant ?—Not ſurely to ſuſtice, becauſe 

1 Auch a being may be eaſily conceived to be 
| 1 | voaſtly preferable to not being; * it may, 


1 


0 moral and natural evil. 9 
in many circumſtances, be a very defirable-SeRM. 
and eligible ſtate; For inſtance, where 5 
the temptations to vice are ſo few and in- . 
conſiderable, that they are not likely to 
have much influence. And, conſequently, 
'tis ſo far from being in general inconſiſtent 
with the notion, that the great Author and 
Governor of the world is a r:ghteous, or even 
a benevolent being; that it may icſelf be a 
convincing and undeniable demonſtration 

of his goodneſs. If it be urged, that jal- 
lowing it may prove the Deity to be bene- 
volent, it is not, however, the wiſeſt way 
of purſuing the good of the whole; I anſwer, 
How is it poſſible that we ſhould know 
that? Are we capable of comprehending 
the vaſt deſigns of an Infinite mind? Or 
can we judge diſtinctly of all the ends and 
uſes that may be anſwered in the uni verſe 
of Beings, even by creating free agents 
of different orders and degrees ?—Objec- 
tions of this kind, which are in truth not 
levell'd againſt the goodneſs of God, but 
againſt his wi dom only, in taking the moſt 
proper methods to promote the general 
happineſs, are attempts to argue where we 
have 10 . to proceed upon; and 

muſt 
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 SgERM. muſt therefore be extremely raſh and arro- 


15 


5 


gant. So that this ſhort view of the caſe 


is ſufficient to convince us, that the general 
notion of fee no and, in conſequence 


of that, of 10 e poſſibility of. moral evil, is 
neither a reaſonable objection againſt the 


exiſtence of a Firſt Cauſe of all things a 


folutely perfect; nor againſt the belief o 
a wile and a gracious providence. 
Bur Iam inclin'd to think, that, even in 
the opinionof thoſe whourge this difficulty, 
the chief ſtrength of it does not lie here. 
I ſhall therefore go on to vindicate the 
conduct of Providence with reſpect to 
the original of evil in the preſent circum- 
ſtances of Mankind, according to the ex- 
plication which the Chriſtian religion has 
given of it, viz. that by one man fin m_ 


_ v. into the world, and death by fin : 


true account of which-I take to be — 
That Adam, who was form'd perfect ac- 
cording to the degree of Human nature, with 
a healthful body, and a clear and vigorous 
mind, his reaſon having an intire command 
over his A, fections, wil fully violated the law 
of his trial; the puniſhment of which, by 


the wiſe appointment of the Creator, was 


death. 
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death, Immediately upon this, and per- 5885 | 


haps as the natural effect of the tranſgreſ- 


ſion itſelf, his bodily conſtitution became 


diſordered, and had in it the ſeeds of cor- 
ruption and mortality. And now being 
himſelf diſtempered, and liable to death, he 
could convey no other than a mortal body 
to his offspring. This diſtemper in our 
animal frame muſt of neceſſity affect the 
mind, conſidering the cloſeneſs and inti- 
macy of their union. For experience teaches 
us, that bodily diſorders, ariſing from a 
corrupt ſtate of the. blood and humours, 
and cauſing irregular motions in the ſenfi- 
tive part, do in ſome degree cloud the an- 
dierſtanding, and inflame the paſſions; from 
whence ariſe temptations to vice, by which 
*tis diſcovered, whether Men will be go- 
verned by reaſon, or appetite. And as this 
diſtemper is various, according to the diffe- 
rent methods by which Mankind, ſince the 
firſt defection from the rectitude of Human 
nature, have corrupted themſelves, and one 
another; there muſt of neceſſity be vari- 
cous inclinations, working more or leſs pow- 
erfully in different conſtitutions.—It may 
NOW be aſk d, how it agrees with the moral 
per- 
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Ser. perfections of God, and eſpecially with his 


4 


goodneſs, to ſuffer all Mankind, through | 
one offenee, to which they were no way 
acceflary, to fall under ſuch diſadvan- 
rages with reſpect to the practice of virtue 
and ſuch temptations to vice, This, 1 
think, is the objection in its full force, 
which I now proceed to anſwer. Let it 
juſt be premiſed, that the difficulties which | 


Mankind labour under, are not, upon this 


ſcheme, inflicted as a proper puniſhment, 
but are only the znhappy conſequences of 
Adam's fin ; and therefore if it agrees in 


general with the perfections of God to 


place them in ſuch a ſtate, without any re- 
gard to their own demerit, it can make no 
difference, whether this be an immediate act 
of his Providence, or the natural reſult of 
that courſe of things which he at firſt eſta- 


bliſhed. And to vindicate the Divine con- 
duct in this affair, let it be conſidered, _ 


' FirsT, That the abſolute goodneſs of 
God does not oblige him to make all intelli- 
gent Beings of the moſt perfect order poſſible, 
endued with the higheſt degrees of reaſon, 
liberty, and moral excellence; but that.there 


may be a * in 2 as well as in 
other 


Of moral and natural evil. 
other ſpecies of creatures. For no one can SERM: 
doubt, but that the communication of ſeve- 
ral degrees of rational perfection, below the 9 
higheſt of all, communicating a very 


great good; and, conſequently, an undeni- 
able proof of the goodneſs of the Creator. 
SECONDLY, If it be ſuitable to our idea of 
the goodneſs of God, to make various orders 
of intelligent Beings, with ſeveral different 
powers and excellencies; how ſhall we ſet 
bounds to this di verſity? Since none of 
us can pretend to be certain, I may indeed 


ſay, ſince we have not knowledge and ex- 


perience enough on which to ground the 
leaſt probability, that infinite wiſdom, even 
in the purſuit of the main end of all the 
Divine adminiſtrations, the general bappi- 
neſs, is not moſt eminently diſplayed in 
the greateſt variety of reaſonable and free 
agents. Thus far then the argument ſeems 
plain That free agency in general, and 
the natural conſequence of it The po 
bility of moral evi. That a diverſity in the 
moral world nay, that an indeter mi- 


nable variety, with reſpect to the capacities 


and circumſtances of free agents, can never 
be ſhewn not to be beſt upon the whole. As 
4 e | there- 
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SERM. therefore we can have no ſure foundation on 


4 I. which to conclude, that the Joe degrees 
i . „ intelligence and liberty are inconſiſtent 
| g with the abſolute goodneſs of the FirſtCauſe, 
1 if we only conſider the univerſe of ratio- 


eee 
Fe 


nal Beings as one ſyſtem or conſtitution, com- 
poundedof various parts; nothing remains, 
unleſs it be to prove, | 
In the TIR place, that what we have 
ſuppos'd may be wiſe and fit upon the whole 
can be doing no real wrong or injury to par- 
_ticulars; or, in other words, that thoſe free 
agents, who belong to the /owe/} claſs, have 
no cauſe to complain of being znrighteouſly 
dealt with. And if we will allow this funda- 
mental principle of equity, That nothing 
can be expected from the various orders 
e of intelligent Beings, but what is propor- 
ce tion d to their ſeveral powers, and that 
thus much will be ſtrictly required of all,” 
the point is clear beyond all reaſonable 
contradiction. For if four degrees of good 
be required, where thereare four degrees of 
power, and but one degree of good where 
there is but one degree of power; and if 
the one degree of power be as capable of pro- 
2 ducing the one degree of good, as the four 


An degrees 
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degrees of power are of producing the four SRM. 
degrees of good, the two caſes, in reſpecet IJ. 
of juſt and fair treatment, are brought to 


an exact equality. And thus the difficul- 


ties which Mankind at preſent labour un- 
der are ſufficiently accounted for. For 


ſtill reaſon is the ſuperior principle capable 
of regulating the paſſions; and Man is as 
able to yield that ſervice which is required 
of him, and exactly proportioned to his 
ſtrength, as ſuperior Intelligences are able 
to perform their larger and more extenſive 
duty. This, I ſay, with what went be- 
fore, fully vindicates the conduct of Pro- 
vidence ſo far as the controverſy about 
moral evil is concerned. But if reaſon, by 
any unavoidable misfortune, be ſo weaken- 
ed and impaired, that Men are not morally, 
intelligent, and free; this, as in the caſe of 
Ideots, ws all the actions that proceed from 
it, however wild and injurious, are only na- 
tural evils : Which I now proceed, 


In the SECOND place, to conſider. And 
it may be thought the more needful, be- 
cauſe, by my manner of treating the ſub- 
ject, a great deal of what has been ge- 


nerally 


16 0 moral and natural evil. 
SERM. nerally imagined to belong to moral evi! 
I. has been thrown upon natural; and, con- 
*— ſequently, the difficulty on that head is 

conſiderably increas d. Let me juſt ob- 
ſerve, before I come directly to the point, 
that it matters not, whether the evils com- 
plain d of are immediately from the hand 
of God, or reſult from ſettled laws of 
nature; ſince in both caſes they are his 
diter mination and choice, and equally ne- 
ceſſary to be accounted for by every one 
who would defend his perfections. Natural 
evils may be reduc'd, either to thoſewhich 
are common to all, as well as abſolutely 
neceſſary from the frame and conſtitution 
of the univerſe; or to penal evils ; or elſe 
to ſuch as are occaſioned by Beings who act 
freely, and are the voluntary inſtruments 
of evil to one another. I ſhall propoſe a 
few obſervations relating to each of theſe. 
Ix the pIRST place, let it be obſerv'd, 
that nothing is properly an evil, which 1 
is conſiſtent with the perfections of God 
to permit or appoint, but what deſerves 
that character upon the whole. And this 
we cannot pretend o fay of any thing we 
are acquainted with ; nor indeed of any 
natu- 
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natural evils that are of a limited duration. IN M. 
It is very poſſible, that they may havea ten- 1. 
dency to promote the more ſolid and du- oven 
rable happineſs of Individuals (after ſeveral | 
intermediate conſequences, which we are 
too ſhort-fighted to trace) as well as the 
general good of the Creation. Nor can we 
' demonſtrate, or even argue the contrary 
with any probability, unlefs we can like- 
wiſe comprehend all the infinite variety of 
defigns that an all-wiſe Being may intend to 
ſerve by particular occurrences, and tho- 
roughly underſtand the whole plan of his 
government, the connection of the ſeveral 
parts of it, and their reference and ſubor- 
dination to each other. It muſt, at leaſt, 
be paſt diſpute, that what ſeems wrong 
in the preſent ſtate may be re&ified in ſome 
future ſcene of exiſtence ; and the preſent 
pain be vaſtly overbalanc'd by the fucceed- 
ing pleaſure. And thus the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God, notwithſtanding ſome 
dark and gloomy appearances, will be 


eminently diſplay d in the frame of the 
World. For nothing can rationally be ef- 


teem'd ſuch an evil, as is an argument ei- 
ther of injuſtice or af in the perfon 
Vor. II. who 


. d. 0 


T comet? pode SER 


Mm / 
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| Ser. who appoints it, which has a natural ten- 

I. dency to produce, or by the ſame appoint- 
SY ment will be lla d, by a more extenſive 
and laſting good. And this, we may fairly 
preſume, will at laſt be found to hold true, 
with reſpect to all the unavo:dable evils that 
any part of the Creation ſuffers. 

Ly it be farther obſerv'd, that a great 
deal of what we call natural evil ſprings 
from things that are of ſingular uſe, from 
Air, Water, Fire, Lightning, &c; which 
are abſolutely neceſſary, in the preſent ſtate, 
for the preſervation of particular perſons, the 
welfare of Societies, and to heighten our 
reliſh of pleaſure and happineſs. The appe- 
tites of Hunger and Thirſt are uneaſy ſenſa- 
tions; but yet of great advantage to put us 
in mind when nature is exhauſted, and wants 
to be repaired, and to excite and quicken us 


to the ſupport of the animal life. Our pain- 
ful perceptions not only give us a friendly 


warning of the diſorders of the bodily 
frame, but in a good meaſure point out 
the nature of them; and conſequently di- 
rect to the right methods of cre. They 
render us more ſenſible of the value of a 
healthful ſtate, and more careful to preſerve 
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it; eſpecially by avoiding thoſe irregular SERMs. g 
El 
weakening the Body, corrupt and. debaſe 


and unmanly exceſſes, which, together with 


the Mind. To all which we may add, that 
the miſeries we have endured, of any kind, 
make us more apt to comm:ſerate our Fel- 


low-creatures ; and, by improving bene vo- 
lence and tender aſfections in us, evidently 


ſubſerve the general good. The anxious 
concern of Parents for the life and welfare 


of their Children, which is a ſtrong paſſion 


that produces many troubleſome reflections, 
has not only 4 manifeſt tendency to ſtreng- 
then the ſenſe of Filial duty; but provides, 
in the moſt effectual manner, for the ſup- 
port and education of thoſe, who are able 
to take no care of themſelves; ; without 
which the World would be. ſoon unpeopled, 
or degenerate into ignorance and barbarity. 
And eventhe moſt excellent paſſions of Hu- 


man nature, which are the ſpring of all 


that is great and generous, and abſolutely 
neceſſary to virtuous and laudable under- 


takings, muſt always ſuppoſe the poſi- 
bility of pain and ſuffering, Thus, for ex- 


ample, the obe of what is excellent and 
amiable muſt, in the nature of the thing, 
As be 


20 
sx ssl. be ſucceeded by a propertionable uneaſineſss 

1 I. when the object of this paſſion 1s withheld, 

vl or removed, from us. Not to mention, 
that the barely having ſuch principles. 

within us clearly implies in it, that, by 
falſe and miſplaced affections, we may mul- 

p tiply the cauſes of our miſery; and bring 
upon ourſelves, and others, innumerable 
evils, beſides what immediately ſpring from 
the original and regular ſtate of Nature. 
And as it has been already proved, that it 
is conſiſtent with the wiſdom, Juſtice, and 
goodneſs of God to create free agents, and 
place them in a ſtate of trial; and as, in 
ſuch a probationary ſtate, natural eviks are 
very proper for the exerciſe, improvement, 
and confirmation of our virtue ; the conſe- 
quence is plainly this, that they can be no 
juſt reproachto Providence; becauſe it may 
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i. fairly bepreſum'd, that they de appointed 
ne with a benevolent and gracious deſign; 
a | and if they are rightly improved, they 
may be a means to train us up, by a uſeful 


moral Diſcipline, for a ſupertor ſtate of ex- 
iſtence, in which we ſhall enjoy the moſt. 


exalted honour and felicity. 
I am next to 0 luggek a few hints in de- 
fence 


/ 
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fence of Penal evils. Theſe are abſolutelySzxM. 
neceſſary to check the growth of ice; and, I. 
by that means, to ſecure the rectitude ang 
ſupreme happineſs of the moral · Creation. 
For if reaſonable Beings were ſuffered to go 
on in thoſe irregular courſes with impunity, 
which are unbecoming the dignity of their 
natures ; the probable conſequence would 
be bringing the eternal rules of virtue and 
righteouſneſs into contempt, and introducing 
extreme diſorder and miſery into the World. 
It muſt be a valtly Je evil, if it be at 
all an evil upon the whole, to take ſuch 
ſeemingly harſh and ſevere methods to 
the great pain, or even to the entire 
deſtruction, of particular perſons, than 
to ſuffer wickedneſs to triumph, and 
give corrupt and miſchievous affections 
an unlimited. ſcope, to the confuſion and 
ruin of the whole Intellectual ſyſtem. So 
that Penal evils, denoting not only the % 
tive puniſhments which God may. inflict on 
finners, and the Puni/hments wiſely inflicted 
by Human laws; but all thoſe other m/e- 


res, which, either in his fe, or through- 
out the whole of our exiſtence, are the za- 


- tural effects of vicious indulgences ; Penal 
2 3 ; evi 15, 5 
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SER. evils, I fay, which, in this extenſive view, 


11 I. comprehegd a very conſiderable part of the 
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| i 0 | * whole ſum of natural evils, appear, for the 
Wt reaſon above-mentioned, to be not only 
confiftent with the wi/dom and goodneſs of 
the ſupreme Governour of Mankind; but 
to be neceſſary in the government of an 
abſolutely perfect Being &. 


9 | In order to judge the more clearly, whether it be 
conſiſtent with the goodne/s of Godlto puniſh the iniquities 
and moral diſorders of his creatures, it may be proper for 
us to conſider in what manner it is probable he would act 

if he was a malevolent Being, who had it ultimately in 
his view to make his/reaſonable creatures miſerable.— He 
ſees that vice, in the nature of things, tends to their 
ziſery; and virtue to their happineſs, His buſineſs there- 
fore muſt be to enſnare and corrupt their virtue, and give 
an 8 licence to irregular paſſians. Would he then, 
can we think, promiſe a glorious reward to the practice 
of moral goodneſi, and threaten ſevere puni/oments to a life 
of fin! This can by no means be imagined, becauſe it muſt 
defeat his main deſign— Would an unnatural Father, who 
was reſolved to debauch the manners of his children, re- 
frrain or correct their extravagancies? Would a Prince bent, 
in order to enſlawe his people, on enfeebling and enervating 
their minds by. Ialengſi and Luxury, puniſh theſe vices ; 
or encourage, by marks of his peculiar favour, the contrary _ 
virtues of Frugality, Temperance, and Induſtry? The things 
themſelves are plain contradictions, ——In like manner, 
in the great Community of rational agents, if their ſupreme 
Governour was Lac tur' d, and delighted in their iſery, 
ut would be fo far from manifeſting an approbation of 
virtue, and a diſpleaſure againſt vice; vi iu the con- 
as he muſt be Rrongly prompted to ſupport the latter, 
and 
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| FinaLLY, As to thoſe evils, of which SRERM. 


creatures that act freely are the voluntary 
cauſes, it may be ſaid, that the pgſibility 
of them certainly follows on ſuppoſing 
free agents to exiſt — that the permiſſion 
of them, if God can, as has been ſhewn, 
wiſely form ſuch Beings, muſt be entirely 
reconcileable with the moſt honourable 
idea we can form of him; fince it is, in 
fact, nothing more than he leaving them 
to the / of their faculties—And that all 
the irregularities and miſchiefs, which are 
thus occaſion'd by the abuſe of natural li- 
berty, may be compleatly rectiſied in ano- 


* 
N 


ther ſtate, and unſpeakably to the advan- 


tage of the innocent ſufferer. 


I AM aware that it will be objected to 


what has been hitherto offer'd: That; in- 
deed, the evils which we now behold, or 
ourſelyes endure, may be a means of pro- 


curing for us a greater good, and exceed- 


and diſcountenance and oppreſs the former. So that to 
puniſh impenitent ſinners is ſo far from being inconſiſtent 
wich the ab/o/ute goodneſs of the Deity ; © that it is his re- 
*« gard to the general good, which is the only true reaſon 
why they are puniſh'd. And it is highly probable 


that the caſe would be quite the reverſe, if he was a cruel 


and miſchievous Being. 
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SERM. ingly over-balanc'd by ſucceeding pleaſures 


I. 


"Te 


in a future life; that many natural evils 


> may be uſeful, and even neceſſary, in the 
preſent ſlate, and while mankind conti- 


nue to be as they are, partly Intelligent, 
and partly Animal; and that, upon the 
ſuppoſition of moral evil, penal is fit and 


* 


reaſonable. But all this, though it be true, 


will not reach the main difficulty For 
c what need was there, that ſuch an im- 


« perfect ſyſtem of creatures ſhould be 


ce brought into being? What need of 


© mere Animals, with ſtrong ungovern'd 
< inſtincts, frequently tormenting to them- 
e ſelves, and injurious, nay deſtructive, 
sto others; even to rational Beings, of a 
ce ſuperior order; who, in their turn, ty- 
de xannize over, oppreſs, and are neceſſi- 


ee tated to deſtroy, the Brute creatures? 


cc. What need of ſuch a dimmutiye race 


* of Intelligent agents as men are, im- 


ce priſon'd in bodies that are a conſtant 
* check to the vigorous operations of 


ee reaſon, and expoſe them to number- 
leſs wants and miſeries? Creatures of 


* ſuch limited moral powers, ſuch ſtr ong | 


ov 


8 Paſſions, prejudices, and contrary in- 


« clinations ; 
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verſe have made all his Intelligent crea- 
tures ſo perfect, as that it ſhould be utter - 
ly improbable, that they would debaſe and 
corrupt their own natüres, or make their 
own exiſtence, or that of their fellow- 
creatures, in any degree miſerable ? 

Might not the inanimate material World 


© have been ſo framed, or at leaſt fo 


cc 


govern'd, as not to cauſe neceſſary and 
unavoidable evil to any of its rational 
inhabitants? And though the preſent 
ſcene of things ſhould be allow'd to be 


conſiſtent with the general nation of 


« x00dneſs ; would it not have been more 


cc 
cc 


cc 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


Cc 


worthy ſupreme and infinite goodneſs, 


to have communicated to all Beings the 


higheſt meaſures of happineſs; or, at 
leaſt, never to have ſuffer'd ſuch mov- 


ing objects of diftreſs, as common hu- 


manity teaches us to prevent, or, if 


that be beyond our power, always 
ſtrongly inclines us to relieve? Theſe | 
| | queries, 


* 
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clinations; who by their vices may SERM, | 
bring the evil of puniſhment on them- I. 
ſelves, and be the occaſions of infinite WAN 
 calamities to each other? Could not the 

all-wiſeandalmighty Author of the uni- 
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SERM. queries, in. which the whole force of 


'L 


the objections relating both to moral and 


ww natural evil is collected, may ſeem very 


ſpecious and plauſible : But I hope they 
will be thought of no great mement, 


when, the following things are confider'd, 


FIRST, That the poſſibility of natural 


evil, in ſome degree, neceſſarily reſults from 


ſuppoſing any finite Beings at all to exiſt, M 
though of the moſt excellent fuperior or- 


der. For even ſuch exalted creatures as 
theſe, through imper fect or falſe views, to 


which every finite underſtanding is liable, 
may be perplex'd and uneaſy themſelves, 
and the occaſions of #frouble and pain to 


others. So that the communicating a be- 
ing, from whence there is a poſſibility that 


evil ſhould ariſe, is not, in the general 
conſideration of it, inconſiſtent with the 


univerſal goodneſs of the Deity, How- 
ever it will {till be ſaid, that there ſhould 


be as litte 7mperfe&#ion and evil as there 


can be.—And therefore I add, 


| In the Seconp place, That it has been 
already ſhewn in the former part, of this 


diſcourſe, hat God is not * i to ereate 


Th lencies. 
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0 Beings but ſuch as are of the higheſt SæxNM. 


order poſſible, and endued with the higheſt IJ. 
degrees of underſtanding and moral excel- — 


lence; but that, without any blemiſh to 
his character, there may be, for any thing 


ſuch ſhort- ſighted ſhallow reaſoners as we 


are can prove to the contrary, an infinite 


variety; not only creatures of the loweſt 
rank of itelligents, but mere Animals of 


vaſtly d:Ferent claſſes in the ſenſitive life; 
and, conſequently, exactly ſuch a univerſe 
as really exiſts. Nay, it is, -I think, al- 


W moſt demonſtrable, that a conſtitution ſo | 
W 4iverffied may yield, upon the whole, the 


greateſt good ; and be therefore moſt wor- 


thy a Being ſupremely perfect. For it is 
* p9/ible, that there may now be as many of 
the higheſt order of Intelligences, as there 
* would have been, if only that /ingle order 


had been created. The number could 
© not then have been, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


* znfinite ; ſince there can be 70 point of 


duration, in which the Deity, if not 
te diveſted of his infinite wiſdom and 
«© power, cannot create other Beings, poſ- 


* ſeſſed of the ſame capacities and excel- 
Or if the number could be 


* 7nfinte, 
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zante, what I have aſſerted will ſtill 
hold true, vi. that it is poſſible, that there 
may now be as many of the higheſt order 
of Intelligences, as there would have 
been, if only that /ingle order had been 
created. And ſhould this which may be, 
actualy be, the caſe with reſpect to the 
higheſt order ; all the other claſſes of ra- 
tional Beings (in which we may fairly 
preſume, from what we know of our 
own Species, that there is a much greater 
proportion of happineſs than miſery upon 


the whole) will be an addition to the 


ſum total of good. Nay, if we ſuppoſe 
(which is, ſurely, a pgſible caſe likewiſe) 


that there are not only in the higheſt, 
but in every other, rank of Beings, riſing 
in a regular gradation one above ano- 


ther, as many creatures as there would 
have been, if each of theſe orders had 
exiſted alone ; the leaving out any ſpe- 


cies of mere Animals whoſe pleaſures 


exceed their pains (which, it is moſt 
reaſonableto believe from what we clear- 
ly ſee of the , goodneſs of the Creator, 


is, or will be, the caſe of all) muſt ſub- 


« tract 
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« tract jusr ſo much from the univerſal S Mx. 


cc happineſs * ** 


J. 8 


Lr us learn from this diſcourſe, to cul- 


7 tivate in our minds the higheſt reverence 
of God's moral character, and an honour- 
able opinion of his Providence. Under the 


evils of life, let us behave with decency 
and reſignation, and not give way to a 


peeviſh ſullen diſcontent. If any are 

occaſion'd by our own imprudence or 
wickedneſs, let us be taught more d:/cre- 
ion by them, and a ſtricter adherence to 
che rules of virtue. And under thoſe 
WW which are unavoidable, and ſpring, neceſ- 


ſarily, from the eſtabliſhed frame and laws 


of nature, let us compoſe ourſelves with 
this rational and well-grounded reflection, 
that the whole ſcene of Humah affairs is 


conducted by unerring w:/dom, and upon 


* 'The po/7bility of the caſes here ſuppoſed, cannot, I 
think, be diſputed. And if it cannot, it neceſſarily follows, 
that, notwithſtanding the appearances of imperfection and 
evil in the world, there may exi/t a Being abſolutely perfect, 
the only Creator of the univerſe, and diſpo/er of events; who 
may have form'd and order'd all things for the beſt. And if 
this only may be true, it follows as nece/arily, that both 
Atheiſm, and the doctrine of raue Principles, ſo far at leaſt 


as they are built on this oljection, are groundle/s and ar- 


bitrary, ſchemes. | 


&! 


\ 
I 
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SeRM. the maxims of moſt exact and impartial 
I. juſtice. This thought will be of great. uſe 
to us not only to preſerve the reſpect that 
is due to God, as our infinite Creator and 
ſupreme Governour; but to alleviate and 
ſaften our cares, and render our afflitions, 
of every kind, more folerable: And, be- 
ſides, we may joyfully hope for a better 
exiſtence hereafter, in which all thoſe 
things, which are now ſo ſorely complain'd 
of as irregularities and evils in Human 
life, will be perfectly rectified ; and that 
happy condition introduced (at the moſt 
fit and proper ſeaſon) which in our reſtleſs 
and impatient hours we are apt to imagine, 
ought to have been the original ſtate of 

the rational Creation. 
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PSALM CXiX. 97. 
O how love I thy Law! It is my 
meditation all the 2 


| 1 concerning himſelf, mat in II. 
' ſome meaſure, be the ſen VV 


s timent of every truly good 
Man :— He approves of and admires, 


efteems and prefers, the rules of Virtue 
and true Religion, becauſe of their intrin- 
fic equity and rectitude. But men are 
apt, from a certain train of thinking, to 
which they have been long accuftom'd, or 
2 peculiar turn of diſpoſition, to carry this 

— to 
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SEeRM. to an extreme; throwing a ſort of | contempt 
II. on every other native and principle of vir- 


tue. Thus, to be moved by the hope of a 


reward is deſcribed as debaſing moral good- 
neſs, and rendering it vulgar and merce- 
nary ; and the being determin'd by autho- 

fy, tho' it be the ſupreme and unqueſti- 
onable authority of the Creator and Lord | 
of the univerſe, in the opinion of the ob- 
jector, is acting from a kind of conſtraint, 
and is therefore repreſented to be, at leaſt 


in a comparative ſenſe, ſervile and ungene- 


TOUS. Whereas, in truth, an authority that 
is fit to be obeyed can include, in the idea 
of it, no more of real conſtraint, than rules 
that are fit to be obſerved, let them be 


conſidered in ever fo abſiratted a view. 
The influence of both is exactly the ſame 


in #ind : They muſt only be conſidered as 


motives, which are juſt and important in 
themſelves, and proper to work on rational 


Beings. 
Bor if this be a wrong way of think- 
ing, it has, however, its oppoſite errors. For 


there are ſome, again, who talk of ſcarce 
any thing but rewards ; as if virtue and pi- | 
| ety little deſerved to be choſen and purſued, 


for 


of the true principle of dir tue. 


for the ſake of their own Jpvelineſs and 
excellence —And a party there ſtill re- 
mains (different from each of theſe already 
mention'd) who deſcribe the regard that 
is due to the authority of God, and the 
obligation to promote his g/ory, not only in 
a way diſcouraging to virtue, and the pur- 
ſuit of happmeſs, but confufed and incom- 
prehenſible. I ſhall, therefore, in the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe, endeavour to explain this 
whole matter impartially, and with all 


in 8. 


8 
SERM. 

I. 
WAY Oo 


the diſtinctneſs I: am pans of; by ſhew= 


FIRST, That the love of virtue for it- 


ſelf, a regard to the authority of God, and 


a ſtrong deſire and earneſt purſuit of private 


happineſs, are perfectly conſiſtent principles 


of action; and therefore ought not 400% 
lately, and; in . to be Nel to Wb 
other. | 


SECONDLY, That they are all three 
ut and rational principles. And, 


TarzpLy, That they are not only 
conſiſtent and rational, but 7nſeparably 


connected. 


Vol. II. 1 | THe | 


34 
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Of the true principle of virtue. : 
THE FIRST thing propoſed was to 
ſhew, that the love of virtue for itſelf, | a 
regard to the authority of God, and a 
ſtrong deſire and earneſt purſuit of private 


happineſs, are perfectly conſſſtent prin- 
ciples of action; and therefore ought not 


abſolutely, and in general, to be oppoſed to 


each other. It would be mere trifling to 
attempt to prove, that men may be in- 
clined and determined to the ſame branches 
of prudential or moral conduct by different 


motives 3 and yet each particular motive 


may have its full weight, 2. e. all that the 
peculiar nature and importance of it de- 
ſerve, or that it can in reaſon claim. For 
this is only ſuppoſing, that the duty of 
reaſonable creatures may be repreſented 
in various lights, and that there are more 


arguments than one to enforce the practice 


of it. And one would think it ſhould as 
little bear a diſpute, that an action, which 


more abſtractedly confider'd is always right 


in itſelf, may likewiſe be an act of obedi- 
ence, or a point of zntereſt ; or, in other 
words, that reaſon, and authority, and pri- 


vate advantage may all concur, and become 


joint obligations. But though this might 


Of the true principle of virtue. 35 
be fairly taken for granted, I ſhall give the 8ERM. 
argument a more thorough diſcuſſion, for Il. 
the ſake of inquiſitive or ſcrupulous minds, 
who may be defirous to have a queſtion of 
ſuch great importance, as decides what is 
the true principle of virtue, impartially 
ſtated, and cleared of all difficulties. 

FissT then, If the practice of virtue 
for its intrinſic excellence, and a regard 
to the Divine authority, are not ronfitent 
principles, it muſt be upon one or other 
of theſe three accounts,—either that vir- 
tue is contrary to the will of God—or 
that God has no right to'command what is 
fit and good in ztfelf—or elſe, that though 
he may enjoin what is good in itſelf, and 
though it may be proper that his creatures 
ſhould love and approve of every thing 
that is, in its own nature, amiable and 
uſeful ; yethe is reſolved, from mere arbi- 
| trary vleaſure, and as an inſtance of deſpo- 
tic ſovereignty, that no regard ſhall be, 
paid to the reafonableneſs and equity of his 
laws, but only to the authority that has 
impoſed the obſervation of them. But all 
theſe wild ſuppoſitions, which make vir- 
tue oppoſe piety, and piety claſh with 


2 2 „ " views, 


365 Of the true principle of virtue. 

SERM. virtue, muſt of neceflity end in the de- 

II. ſtruction of both. 

1 virtue be repugnant to the will of 
God, of that gracious, wiſe, and infinite 
mind, who gave being, life, and reaſon, to 
the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, no man 
of the leaſt reflection can appear in the 
defence of it; becauſe it muſt not only be 
unſuitable to the dependencies and obliga- 
tions of creatures, but directly contrary to 
the Habliſbed laws and courſe of Nature, 
in which the will of the Almighty Author 
of Nature is moſt clearly and ſtrongly ex- 
preſs'd. But as the entire reverſe of this is 
the truth, and virtue appears to be immu- 
tably founded on the nature and relations 
of things, and to beagreeableto the univer- 
ſal idea of moral order and rectitude; it is 
demonſtratively proved, and with equal 
force of evidence, to be both a di#ate of 
reaſon, and an eternal law of the Deity. 

AGAIN, If God has no right to enjoin 
what is „if in itſelf, or to require, that thoſe 
rules of moral virtue, which ought to be 
admired and carefully obſerved for their 

own natural excellence and goodneſs, ſhould 


be obeyed likewiſe as his /aws; about 
| what 


/ 


„ 
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what can his authority be employed 7 SERM. 


Not ſurely in commanding things unrea- 
ſonable and evil; becauſe this ſuppoſes, 
that 'tis the end of his Government to cor- 


rupt and defacethe beauty of his Creation.-- 


Nor can it be employ'd wholly about mat- 
ters of indifference: For this debaſes it in- 
to an inſignificant and uſeleſs ſovereignty.--- 
And ſhall we dare to fay, that the Maker 
of the world has no authority at all; that 
Mankind are his creatures, but not his ſuub- 
jects; or if they are his /ubjefs, that they 
owe no deference to his authority; that thoſe 


are the 66% men who are leaſt influenced 
by it; and that tis a nean and lo motive 
to action, and not conſiſtent with a pure 


and generous virtue ? 


Tuxsx are all moſt unjuſt and extrava- - 


| gant ſuppoſitions. — And ſhould we aſſert, 
that the Supreme Being is not defirous that 


Mankind ſhould conform to the rules of 


righteouſneſs and goodneſs from principles 


of reaſon; but from mere awe and dread of 


his dominion, this would be equally abſurd; 
becauſe tis ſelf-evident, that a wiſe and juſt 
Governour cannot be fond of the abje& and 

implicit ſubmiſſion of faves ; but only of 


3 | ſuch _ 


II. 


38 Of the true principle of virtue. 
SERM. ſuch an homage as ſprings from thought and 
II. inward veneration; only of the willing and 
cbearful obedience of free and generous 
minds: An obedience, that demonſtrates 

at the ſame time a ſincere reverence of his 

authority, and rectitude and ingenuity of 

temper. This the light of nature, and all 

our beſt reaſonings concerning the perfec- 

tions and Providence of God, plainly teach 

us. And in the accounts we have of re- 
veal'd religion, the eternal fountain of wiſ- 

dom has condeſcended to ſubmit his methods 
and rules of moral government to the juag- 
ment and reflections of Men; and appeals, to 

their own under/tandings, for the fitneſs and 

equity of his immutable laws of Nature and 
Providence: As if the ſervice that was 
offered him, from an approbation and full 

conſent of the mind, was the main ſupport 

and prop of his dominion over nte/l;gent 
Beings; and both infinitely more valuable in 

itſelf, and juſt to his tranſcendent glory and 

majeſty, than the ſuperſtitious and ſervile 
dread of a boundleſs and arbitrary power. 

Tuls therefore is the concluſion from 

the whole: That if we will ſtill maintain, 

that the love of virtue for 7zſelf, and a re- 
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Of i rhe true . of virtue. 30 
gard to it as it 18 the law of the Almighty, SRM. 
are not abſolutely conſſtent principles, we II. 
are reduced to the unhappy neceſſity of fix- 
ing in one or the other of theſe two groſs 
abſurdities; either that virtue is rebellion 
againſt the authority of heaven, or that the 
great God of heaven is a Hrant. 
In like manner the deſire and purſuit of 
happineſs, of ſolid, ſubſtantial, and ſupreme 
happineſs, muſt perfectly agree with both 
theſe; with the love of virtue, on account 
of its natural beauty and excellence; and 
with a ſerious and high regard to the pow- 
er and Providence of God; or elſe theſe 
ſtrange conſequences will unavoidably fol- 
low; — That virtue is not conſiſtent with the 
Felicity of reaſonable Beings, nor with the 
dignity and hoyour of human nature, from 
which its h:gheft happineſs is inſeparable; 
and, conſequently, that it is an annatu- 
ral fiction, which has no ſolid foundation 
in the truth of things. So that, by this 
unfair and injurious repreſentation of its 
genuine nature and qualities, all the boun- 
daries of right and wrong are at once 

| thrown down, and the diſtinction of god 
and evil is totally confounded = Or "le 


D 4 | it 


40 Of the true principle of virtue. 
SRM. it will follow from the other branch of the 
II. pretended oppe/ition and inconſiſtency, that 
the authority of the glorious and univer- 
ſal Creator is then moſt honoured, when 
his creatures are leaſt concerned about their 
own chief good; which every one mult ſee 
is ſcarce poſſible, unleſs he originally de- 
fign'd and determin'd their miſery, and fix d 
it as be end of their being: And thus the 
wiſdom of the Eternal mind is diminiſhed 
and obſcured, and his zu/tzce and mercy are 
ſtained with cruelty. So that by the /a/? of 
theſe conſequences, the whole of natural 
religion is{ubverted ; and by the firſt, all the 
obligations of morality are deſtroy d, whe- 
ther theyare ſuppoſed to ariſe from the par- 
ticular conſtitution of Human nature, or 
from amore general ſource, the abſtract rea- 
Jon and fitneſs of things. But, in reality, as 
both morality and natural religion are built 
on an mmutable ground of truth, the 
ſhocking conſequences which have been 
mentioned, reſulting directly from the con- 
trary ſcheme, are an unanſwerable proof 
that that which Iatfirſt propoſed, and have 
endeavoured to demonſtrate, is the right 
one; andthatthe love of virtue for itſelf, a 
. regard 
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4.T 


regard to the authority of God, and the SERM. 


deſire and purſuit of private happineſs, are 
intirely correſpondent and harmonious prin- 
ciples, which may al ſubſiſt together. 


| 1 now one ſtep farther, to the 
Srxcoxp thing propoſed, which was to 
ſhew, that they are all three aſt and ratio- 


nal principles of virtue: From whence it 
will clearly appear, that though one of them 
may be too cloſely and intenſely purſued, 


to the neglect of the other two, which de- 
ſerve ſome ſhare of our attention, and ought 
to be allowed their proper influence ; yet, 
in the nature of the principles themſelves, 
they can never be inconſiſtent with each 


other. Truth and falſhood, right and wrong, 
will of courſe Flaſh and be oppoſite in their | 
 effefts, as they are contrary. in their na- 


tures ; but reaſon and reaſon cannot inter- 


fere : And all principles of conduct, which 


are immutably right, muſt neceſſarily ſuit, 


and always unite, together. 
Now that the love of virtue is a rational 
| principle mult be as certain as that virtue is 


in itſelf amiable, and a real good ; and if it 
will be eternally amiable, and the ſource of 
moſt 


JL 
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42 Of thertrue principle of virtue. 
SRM. moſt ſubſtantial pleaſure and fatisfaCtion, 
II. the eſteem, and love, and practice of it, for 
its own fake, muſt be an immutably right 
principle of action.— Again, a regard to 
the authority of God muſt alſo be highly 
reaſonable, if he be the Creator of the 
World, on whom all Beings abſolutely de- 
pend, and governs with wiſdom, equity, 
and goodneſs : And if the relations of crea- 
tures, dependents, and beneficiaries, be fixed 
and unalterable; and the attributes of wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, and mercy be eſſential to the 
Deity; this, likewiſe, muſt be an anchange- 
able principle of right. Beſides, the whole 
conſtitution of things, from which the obli- 
gations of virtue reſult, was contrived by 
his unerring ſkill, and eſtabliſhed by his 
omnipotent power; ſo that tis engraven 
in moſt legible characters on the face of 
Nature that virtue is the law of God. 
And therefore, if we conſider it only as ab- 
Arat reaſon, but not at all as the ſacred 
will of this great Being, our apprehen- 
fions are narrow and partial, and not car- 
ried to that due extent and latitude as the 
light of Nature itſelf directs.—Finally, a 
regard to our ſupreme happineſs is evidently 
rea- 


— 
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( the true principle of virtue. 43 
reaſonable, becauſe it may be preſumed with 8ERNM. 
the ſtrongeſt probability from the wiſdom II. 
and goodneſs of the firſt Cauſe of all things, WWW 
that this was his principal deſign in our for- 
mation. — Tis a neceſſary duty, an immu- 

table act of reaſon, becauſe tis in purſu- 
ance of an eternal dictate, an uncontroul- 
able inſtint of Nature. And tet the 
foundation of benevolence be what it will, 
either an innate benevolent aſfection (which 
is balanced by ſe love, a natural principle 
of at leaſt equal ſtrength) or fitneſs and pro- 
priety of conduct in'certain characters and 
relations; I ſay, let the foundation of Se- 
nevolence be what it will, it muſt ſurely be 
as reaſonable for me toſtudy, and endeavour. 
to promote, my 0wnhappineſs, as that of any 
other ſingle Being in the univerſe. So thatthe 
defire and purſurt of an adequate and ſuit- 
able good for myſelf ſtands, unqueſtionably, 
upon as ſolid a foundation of right and 
equity, as benevolence to a fellow-creature. 

_ SyovLD it be objected, that though this 
be allow'd, yet if my happineſs proves to be 
contrary to the general good, it ought, 
then, upon all the principles of virtue, tobe 

given up, and facrificed to a more impor- 
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SERM. tant and valuable end: I anſwer, that this 


II. 


Of "9 true principle of virtue. 


is an abſurd way of making fuppoſitions ; 


* becauſe tis imagining an inſtance that Is 


% 


impoſſible, to deſtroy the force of an argu- 
ment built on fa#, and certain appearances 
in Nature. For though my preſent eaſe 


and pleaſure, or views of advantage, may 


Ve, yet my happineſs upon the whole can- 


not be, inconſiſtent 'with the good of the 
univerſe, or with the happineſs of any other 
Angle Being upon the whole. Nor is it fit 
in iiſelf, that any thing of this kind ſhould 
ever come to paſs, becauſe, when this is the 
caſe, it may be ſaid of every ſuch Being, 
that by the original frame of things, and 
conſequently by the v of the Creator, 
he is under a fatal and invincible neceſſity 
of being miſerable. Nay, he is obliged to 
perform a moſt noble and heroic act of ge- 


 nerofity, and yet the conſequence of this is 


ſuppoſed to be miſery upon the whole, i. e. 
in other words, a ſublime and ſuperior vir- 


tue has the hard lot to be puniſhed, inſtead 


of being eminently and ſignally rewarded, 
as, in the judgment of all ſober and impar- 


tial perſons, it muſt highly deſerve to be. 


Bur, THIRDLY, which completes my 
: i pre- | 


8 
— 
> pee 
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regard to every thing that is fit in itſelf. 


Thus, for example, juftice to que infers, 


in reaſon, the practice of juſtice to all 


other Beings ; gratitude to Mer the exer- 
ciſe of gratitude to the eternal God; reve- 


rence and due ſubmiſſion to any rightful 


authority, a reverent and due ſubmiſſion to 


all rightful authority; and conſequently to 
the authority of God, which is founded on 
the firſt law of reaſon, and the ſource and 


= model of all inferior authority. 
AAN, the love of virtue, for itſelf, - 
capnot be ſeparated from a regard to our 

own happineſs.—For what do we mean 
by the love of virtue for itſelf ? Is nothing 


more intended, than that we eſteem and ad- 
mire it for an abſftra# beauty—diſtin&t 
from its uſe? This may ſeem to ſome to be 
a high ſtrain in ſpeculation ; but I fear the 


generality will ſcarcely think it intelligible, 


or at leaſt not practicable: For it will rea- 


dily 


45 
preſent conſideration of this ſubject, the SzrmM. 
three principles, on which I have been diſ- | 
courfing, are not only con/iftent and rational, WY 
but inſeparably connected. — The appro- 7 
bation of virtue in any inſtance, becauſe 
it is fit in itſelf, muſt neceſſarily infer a 


II. 


3 


( 
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SRM. dily be aſked—Is not that, in morals, moſt _ 
II. beautiful, which is moſt uſeful? Or, if the 
Ka het duties of religion have a direct and certain 
tendency to promote happineſs, private and 
publick, preſent and future, temporary 

and eternal; does not this recommend them 

moſt juſtly and ſtrongly to our em? Is it 

not their moſt ſubſtantial excellence? Do 

they not on this account deſerve our love, 

more than for any mere beauties that may 

ſtrike and warm the imagination, and en- 
tertain and delight perſons of elevated and 
refined contemplations? And is it poſſible 
then, that 2 regard to the happineſs that 
ſprings from virtue can be ſeparated from 
the juſt and rational /ove of virtue? That it 
is a very de/ireable good, and attended with 
beneficial conſequences, there are but few 

that diſpute: and if it can likewiſe be con- 
ceived and proved to be amiable, apart from 

its being 2. ful, then it muſt be allowed, 
that both theſe conſiderations are a ſolid 
ground for the love and practice of it. And 
if we ſhould be thought too partial, did 
we love virtue only as @ good, and not 
as it is in itſelf beautiful; it muſt ſurely 
be an equal inſtance of partiality to regard 


It. 


ciſed with grace and clemency. But how 


not juſt and reaſonable? And if they are wiſe 
and Fd in ä my muſt be ap- 
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it only as a fine picture, but not as s the Kaner SzRM. 
of happineſs. | 5 0 

LET us now conſider the matter in ano- res 
ther light, and fix the authority of God as 
the et principle in our reaſoning, and then - 
ſee, whether the general conclufion will not 
be the ſame as before. And here the 
whole will depend upon a juſt. notion of 
the thing itſelf. If we mean by authority 
nothing more than ſupreme dominion, and 
abſolute power, exerciſed at random, and 
not directed by a moral principle; tis cer- 
tain, that no inferencescan be madefrom it, 
that are either favourable to virtue, or the 


W happineſs of the Creation. But this is con- 


founding ideas that are totally diftind : 


For a Being may have power to do what he 


pleaſes, but he can have no authority to do 

any thing but what is right. We cannot 
therefore entertain an honourable opinion 

of the Divine government, unleſs we ſup- : 
poſe it to be founded in juſtice, and exer- _ 


can equity and goodneſs be the foundation 
and rule of any government, if its laws are 


U 


proved 
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SER NI. proved of and highly valued on the very 
II. ſameprinciples, on which we reverence the 
— ' power that enacted them. If, on the other 
hand, they are gyrannical and buriful in- 
junctions, we may dread, and perhaps think 
it our intereſt to fatter, a power to which 
we are unhappily ſubject, and which we 
are too weak to oppoſe ; but it cannot en- 
gage us in pleaſing reflections, nor inſpire 
ſentiments of real reſpect and honour. So 
that a becoming regard to the majeſty and 
authority of heaven, and a ſincere love and 
eſteem of its laws, from a ſenſe of - their 
own excellence, and the valuable purpoſes 
they are adapted to ſerve, will always be, 

in the nature of things, inſeparable. 
Lu me add to this, that if the laws of 
| God are calculated for the good of his ra- 
tional creatures, and, of confequenee, if 
tze whole adminiſtration and conduct of 
his moral government has a view to their 
happineſs, ſo far as is conſiſtent with the 
original conftitution and faculties of their 
reſpective natures ; it then certainly follows, 
that a purſuit of their own higheſt and 
moſt laſting happineſs, is as intimately 
and 7nvariably — with the pay- 
9 — oo 
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ing due honours to his ſupreme authority, SpRM.. 


as the love of virtue for itſelf has already 


W 


been ſhewn to be. The more intent and ——_— 


inflexible they are in proſecuting this end, 


and the greater degrees of true happineſs 
they attain to, the more completely will 


they execute their part in the general 


ſcheme of Providence, and diſplay both 
its w;/dom and goodneſs in a ſo much more 
illuſtrious and adorable light. 

To conclude this head, If we have a due 


concern for our own happineſs, and withal 


a juſt idea of happineſs, we ſhall moſt ſure- 


ly ſeek it in the paths of virtue, and in 
the efteem and favour of the Almighty 
Govetnor of the univerſe. And thus it 


appears, that theſe three principles coin- 


cide, and form, in a manner, but one 
principle ; having the fame foundation of 
reaſon, being uniform in their operation, 


and conſpiring to one common end. 


Mex fond of Theories may indulge their | 


fancies, frame a moral Romance, and feign 


a World of wonders ; but true morality is 
built on the real Pate of things, adapted 
to the condition and faculties of Mankind, 


and does not ſet one part of Nature at va- 
Vor. II. E riance 


50 
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 SERM. riance with another. The Chriſtian reli- 


II. 


gion, therefore, has advanced no imprac- 


EI zicable ſchemes, but conſiders the World 


as it is. Virtue, indeed, is repreſented as 


. amiable, but then it is ſupported by the 


authority of God, and encouraging pro- 
miſes of a future reward; and theſe tho- 
roughly conſiſtent and rational motives are 
left to communicate their united influence, 
— left to ſtrengthen and enforce each 
other. And in this the doctrine, and the 


example, of our bleſſed Saviour exactly 


correſpond. For though we read of the 
grace of our Lord Teſus Chriſt, of his a- 
mazing condeſcention, his Godlike bene- 
volence and compaſſion, and the delight 
he took in doing good ; yet we are told 
expreſſly, that it was his meat to do the will 


oy iv. of him that ſent him, and to finiſh his work; 
iHcbr. xf. and that he endured the croſs, deſpifing the 


2. 


ſhame—for the Joy. that was ſet before 


bam. 

Urox the whole, then, we may ſafely 
reſt in theſe concluſions : That to obey only 
from the dread of authority, or the hope 
of a reward, without an inward eſteem 


and love of virtue, is mean and mercenary. 


On 
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Of the true principle of virtue. 
On the other hand, to practiſe virtue only 
for its abſtraf natural fitneſs and beauty, 


without having any regard to the Creator 


and Governor of Mankind, is an inexcuſ- 


5 : 
SER Me 


IE. 


able defect in our duty to the firft and 


greateſt of Beings.— Or elſe take the ſum 


of the argument thus: That he who acts 
only from a regard to virtue for itſelf, in 
the manner above explained, may be ſtil- 


ed, in the common narrow acceptation 


of the term, a moral, but is not a religi- 
ous Man; he that is influenced only by 
the authority of God, and has no ſenſe of 


the rectitude of actions, may be ſtiled, in 


a like contracted and inadequate ſenſe, a 
religious, but he is not a truly moral Man ; 
but he who acts ſointly from principles of 
reaſon, from motives of piety, and from a 


view to his own higheſt intereſt, is moral, 


wiſe,” and religious. —-And this, I can 
make no ſeruple to declare, is, in my opi- 
nion, by far the moſt worthy and * 
character. x 


E 2 SE R- 


SERMON III. 
Sue FEES 


Of the nature, Divine original, and 
authority of Conſcience. 


VVV „ 5 J 8 ** 


Ar ©; 
Men and Brethren, I have 


lived in all good Conſcience before 
| God, until this day. 


1 © 
r 
r Is 3 


HE eternal Source of Being, _ 
T5 E having formed a perfect plan . D 
and model of the univerſe _ 

in his infinite all-comprehend- 

ing mind, has executed every part of 

his vaſt deſign with a wonderful diver- 


- — 2 — 
Sr E 
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SERNM. Ay, and yet a general uniformity : The 
III. effects of his power, though various, are 
W all determined and regulated in that way 
which is moſt agreeable to the ref] pective 
natures, and jointly conſpire to the univer- 
fal beauty and uſe. This ſcheme, which 
infinite wiſdom at firſt contrived, and 
omnipotent Creation eſtabliſhed, Provi- 
dence ſtill continues, and will purſue to 
its final completion. | 

EveRy ſpecies of Beings appears to have 
been ordained to ſome determinate end; 
and the neceſſary means, for obtaining this 
end, are provided and ſettled in their very 
conſtitution. Thus we ſee, inthe inani mate 
material World, what are called laws of 
| Nature; or a fixed and certain courſe of 
effects neceſſarily produced, under the di- 
rection and impreſſions of the Divine power: 
And from theſe laws reſult the harmony 
and order of the material ſiſtem, ſplendor, 
propriety, elegance, and innumerable ſalu- 
tary and beneficial influences, which illuſtri- 
ouſly diſplay the immenſe ſkill, and good- 
neſs, and glory of the Creator, and contri- 
bute neceſſarily to the ſubſiſtence, comfort, 
and happineſs, of Senſitive and Intelligent 
creatures, 
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L creatares. If we riſe higher to Animals, St RM. 
are we find them excited by ſenſe and inſtinct to III. 
Way ſelf-preſervation, the care of their young, 
tive and the ſeveral different uſes, for which 8 
liver- each diſtinct ſpecies was intended. But 
zhich when we come to Rational Beings, the ne- 
and ce efary determination ceaſes. The affections 
rovi- and appetites are no longer, in themſelves, 
1e to | Hind and uncontroulable. The law of their 

+3 nature is a MoRAL Law. And to ſecure 
have the obſervation of this law, in which the 
end; true perfection and felicity of each indivi- 

g this dual, and the common good of the whole, 
N invariably conſiſt, the great Author of their 
mate ſuperior frame hath endued them with 
Ws of. a faculty, that, in the moſt eſſential and 
rſe of conſiderable branches, eaſily diſcerns, and 
1e di- ſtrongly dictates, right and wrong, and 
Wer; the difference of good and evil; and thus 
rmony appears to have been deſigned to be a light 
endor, in their minds, an intimate and perpetual 
> ſalu- WR monitor ; and by its approving, and con- 
luſtri- demning, which cauſes either ſerenity and 
good- ſelf- enjoyment, or ſhame, remorſe, and 
ontri- terror, it appears likewiſe to be conſtitut- 
mfort, ed, in a great degree, the natural reward- 
lligent er of virtue, and hpuniſber of vice. 

E 4 . 


Tres. 


SERM. 


HI. Va is diſtinguiſh'd and known by the 


Of Conſcience: 
Tuls Faculty, this inward light, and 


name of Conſcience, whoſe deciſions, with 
reſpect to the grand points of moral duty, 
are generally exact and impartial; and its 
voice, when it is truly natural Conſcience, 
(i. e. a right-judging and uncorrupted Con- 
ſcience) is the ſoz, but authoritative, voice 


of God In diſcourſing farther on this 
ſubject, I ſhall, | 


FigsT, Inquire, more particularly, whit 
we are tounderſtand by the principle ſtiled 
Conſcience; what foundation it has in Na- 
ture; what is its office, its real authority, 


and ſe. 
SECONDLY, What we muſt underſtand 


| by a good Conſcience. 


THIRDLY (Which is an enquiry that 
the caſe of St. Paul, who ſpeaks inthe text, 


plainly directs to) I ſhall examine, how far 


an erroneous Conſcience can deſerve the cha- 
racter of being a good Conſcience; and eſpe- 
cially, where it excites men to immoral prac- 
tices, and approves of flagrant injuſtice 
and barbartty as grateful ſervices to the 
God of truth and mercy.— Theſe are all 
queſtions, upon which the integrity of our 

minds, 
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minds, and the. rectitude of our manners, SERM. 
eſſentially depend. They relate to the im- III. 


mediate rule of life and conduct. And. 


therefore, the determining either of them 


wrong muſt draw after it very e and 


pernicious conſequences. 
TRE FIRST thing propoſed was to in- 


i quire, more particularly, what we are to 
| Ne one; gs by the principle ſtiled Conſcrence; 


what foundation it has in Nature, what 
is its office, its real authority, and wſe.— 
Conſcience is that principle in man, which 
judges of the morality of actions; that 
ſhews us the courſe we are to purſue, and 
the errors we are to avoid ; that points out 
to us the laws of Nature, the laws of God, 


the diſtinction of good and evil, and the 
moſt important and obvious lines of our 


duty in all circumſtances ; that reflects like- 
wiſe, and paſſes ſentence upon our conduct, 
and the principles and motives by which 
we are influenced; checks, admoniſhes, and 
upbraids, when we doamiſs, butju/tzfiesand 
applauds, when we act conformably to the 
ſtandard of right, and the obligations of 
virtue and rational piety. It is the ſame 
principle that is ſtiled in ſcripture the Heart, 
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| Ser. F our Heart condemm us not, then have we 


Dee it is faid, that che Spirit of God beareth wit. 


15. And the propriety of all theſe names, by 
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HI. confidence towards God; the Spirit, as when 
al, T” £ neſs withour Spirit, i. e. with our Conſcience 
_— vii. and inward reflection, that we are the chil- 
wing vi. dren of God : It is ſtiled likewiſe the law of 
Chap. : the Mind, and the law written in the Heart. 


which Conſcience is deſcribed, mult be 
evident upon a little ſerious thought ; nay, 
each of them may juſtly be ſuppoſed to 
have a peculzar ſenſe and emphaſis. When 
it 1s called the Heart, this may denote to us 
that it is an in-wrougli, an eſſential, and 
vital principle in our intellectual and moral 
frame. When it is denominated Spirit, 
and the law of the Mind, this may repre- 
ſent to us, that all the ſuggeſtions, admo- 
nitions, and remonſtrances of natural Con. 
ſcience have their foundation in, and re- 
ſult from, our rational powers; it being 
nothing elſe but our inward diſcernment, 
judgment, and reflection, applied and con- 
fined to moral conduct. Nor is it leſs eaſy 
to ſee, why it is deſcribed as the Jaw written 
in the Heart; becauſe it expreſſes our du- 
ty, in the general and more momentous 
4 branches 
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hrinches of it, ſo clearly, without the need g nn 
of deep inquiries, or abſtract laborious II. . 
reaſonings, as if the law of God was ex- — 
hibited to our view, engraven in 4. eftint# 


and legible characters. 


Tas, (perhaps the Libertine will fay) is 


grave and ſolemn talk, that ſuits with the 


prepoſſeſſions and opinions of the times. 


But how is it proved, that Conſcience is ſo 
| ſacred, ſo divine, a principle? How does 
it appear, that it is an original principle in 
human nature, and not an acquired habit ; 


the ſeeds of which were firſt ſown in our 
education, and which has been eſtabliſhed 


by cuſtom and prejudice ? If we examine it, 
what is Conſcience, in many inſtances, but a 


more venerable name for extravagant fancy 


and preſumption ? —To the principal queſ- 


tion I ſhall preſently reply. In the mean 
time give me leave to. obſerve, that the 


whole.of what looks like argument is con- 
tained in the latter part of the objection, 
and ſtands thus: Weak and groundleſs 
* ſcruples, and the dictates of ſuperſtition, 
* oftentimes uſurp the authority of Conſci- 


c ence, and therefore Conſcience itſelf is 


a mere chimera.” But here common 
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SERM. fenſe muſt immediately interpoſe, and aſk, 


Of Conſcience. 


HE how this conſequence can he fairly deduced 
VV from the premiſes ? Becauſe wrong prin- 


ſenſe of good and evil. 


ciples are often entertained and built upon, 
will this conclude, that there are in Na- 


ture no right principles? Becauſe error 
frequently prevails, is there notrutb? Be- 
cauſe fallacy and art paſs for ſolid reaſons 


ing, is there no ſuch thing as right reaſon? 
Or, becauſe there are caſes, in which men 
act upon haſty concluſions, and allow to 
theſe the influence that is only due to deli- 


berate and juſt reflection, is there no uſe 


at all in ſober and calm reflection? All this 
muſt be admitted, and there is neither 
reaſon, nor truth, nor a difference in things, 
if it follows, merely becauſe the name of 
Conſcience is abuſed, that there is, really, 
no moral principle in Man, nor any natural 
But to COME di- 
realy to the point. 

 Trar there is an intrinſic and eſſential 
difference in actions and characters, is 
felf-evident. Juſt and unjuſt, benevolence 
and cruelty, cannot poſſibly convey the 
fame. ideas, nor appear in the ſame /ight, 
nor have the ſame worth, in a moral eſti- 
7 N "=. ne 


of Conſcience. Gt 


k, mate, the one as the other. And as theſeSezr, 
ed diſpoſitions and characters are quite pi.‘ III. 
in- in Crs nature, and in their tendency and — 
on, influence; it is impoſſible that they ſhould 
Ja- both appear, to any rational and moral eye, 
ror. lovely and eligible. But if the one be 
Be- beautiful, its contrary muſt be foul and 
Ne monſtrous ; if the one be amiable, the 
n? other muſt be horrid and deteſtable. But 
en now which of theſe is the /ovely, and 
to which the diſagrecable character? Where 
eli. lies the moral Beauty; and where the tur- 
uſe pitude and deformity ?—Aſk the Man of 
his the meaneft capacity, and he immediately 
her diſtinguiſhes — Aſk the Philoſopher, he 
BS, exprefles the ſame general ſenſe — Aſk 
of even the ſuperſtitious, and the vicious, and 
ly. in all caſes, wherein their ſuperſtitions and 
ral = vices are not particularly intereſted, their 
di- | |. ſentiments exactly correſpond — Nay in- 
= quire of men of all degrees, and of all na- 
110 tions, and complexions, and you will find 
bt them to agree in aſcribing the true d ignity, 
PR excellence, and beauty to juſtice, goodneſs, 
oe and mercy ; and afhxing to the contrary 
ey vices, ideas of reproach and horror. And 
cd can any thi 
ate, y ing be a more * preſump- 


tion 


— 


62 Of Cunſcience. 
Suns. tion upon ſuch clear and ſtrong grounds, 
III. than this — That Conſcience is original to 
the Human conſtitution? Neither cu/tom 
nor ſuperſtition have ever had ſuch an uni- 
verſal effect. The wiſe have judged 7:ghth 
of theſe, and have ſecretly derided eſta- 
bliſh'd follies, in all ages. But perſons of 
the fineſt genius, and whoſe names are the 
moſt eminent in all hiſtory for their extra- 
ordinary abilities and improvements, have 
thought -moſt ſublimely of moral virtue; 
and, in proportion to their ſuperior endow- Ml 
ments, and the extent of their knowledge, 
have treated it with a more diſtinguiſn d 
veneration and honour. 
I May add to this, that if Conſcience be 
not a natural principle, it ſeems impoſſible 
: for us to prove, that there are any natural 
principles, or any natural affections, in 
human nature. For what way have we to 
prove that a principle is natural but by 
ſhewing, that it reſults directly from our 
Frame (which is moſt evidently the caſe of 
Conſcience, of inward moral judgment) and 
that we feel it working ſtrongly in ourſelves, 
and diſcern the ſame in others of all ſtations 
and characters? What other way have we 
; to 


07 Conſcience. - 63 
to prove, that benevolence, that compaſſion, Suk M. 
or even SELF-LOVE, are natural? HI. 
Ir it be ſaid, that many act in direct op- — 
poſition to what Conſcience is thought ſo | 
ſtrongly and univerſally to intimate ; I an- 
ſwer, that there are many likewiſe who a& 
in a manner as plainly repugnant to what 
true /e/f-love and ſelf-preſervation dictate. 
Is it be ſaid farther, that multitudes have 
ſuppreſſed, and in a manner extinguiſhed, 
natural Conſcience—There are alſo multi- 
tudes who have ſuppreſs'd, and in a manner 
extinguiſh'd, the tender motions of a pitt- | 
ful and ſympathiſing heart; and have loſt 
che natural and proper eſteem and love of 
= themſelves. For ſelf-love is not merely 4 
propenſion to preſent pleaſure, and an 
averſion to preſent pain; becauſe this ve- 
ry principle has led men, when nothing 
elſe could determine their reſolution, to 
borego preſent pleaſure, and ſubmittoprefent 
pain, for the ſake of future good, even in 
this life. Conſider'd therefore, as a regular 
natural principle that deſerves to be che- 
riſhed, it can only prompt to the purſuit of 
; true happineſs, and the ayoiding real and 
Jubſtantial miſery. But, in this view of it, 


tis 


5 5 
5 


SER NI. tis undeniable, that it is too are ah, ex 


III. tinguiſh d. 
Nis, it may be pretended, 18 owing to 


Of Conſciente. 


the want of attention.—lIn like manner, 
the little authority and influence of Con- 
ſcience is always owing to the ſame cauſe. 
And theſe two remarks, added to what has 
been already ſuggeſted, are ſufficient to 
perſuade us, that it is a natural and uni. 
verſal faculty: (1) That in the worſt and 
moſt diſtemper'd minds, when paſſion is 
ſatiated and ſubſides, and particular occur: 
rences occaſion 4 gravity of temper, and 5 
force reflection, Conſcience uſually revives, 
whatever violence may have been offer'dtoit. 
And [(2dly) That the voice of Conſcience 
is ſcarce ever unheard with reſpect to the Wi 
general obligations of religion and mora- 2Y 
lity, and in the fagrant and notorious di- 
ſtinctions of good and evil; but only in 
particular caſes, which are not ſo eafily 
ſeen to be included in general rules, as the 
ſolid foundation of 7he rules themſelves i 
immediately and diſtinctly perceived. Be: 
ſides, Men's ſeeming indolence and uncon: 
cernedneſs in vicious courſes may be owing 
rather to ſhifts and evaſions, which they 

have 


4 Of Conſcience 


65 


have contrived to remove a preſent terror, SERM. 
than to an entire diſouning the authority III. 
of Conſcience.” Nay, if they profeſſed to . 


believe firmly that Conſcience is only a 
fition, a dream of the frighted — — 
faſt, or a device of the ſubtil Politician, 
to which 'nothing. but credulity, and 
cuſtom; and the influence of power, have 
given a real charaFer z we could have n 
reaſon to convince us that this profe ion 
was /incere, unleſs we knew what they 
FELT: Becauſe their inward ſenſe of things 
may differ very much from the outward ap- 


pearance which they think it proper to aſ- 


ſume, as a mark of 4 Hinction, though it be 
but in infamy, or from imaginary notions of 
politeneſs, - or as a plauſible excuſe for their 


immoralities; but chiefly, becauſe thoſe who 


entirely renounce and diſcard Conſcience 
can acknowledge no obligation to TRUTH. 
Why then ſhould they be credited againſt 
the common experience of Mankind, and 
what is highly probable, is their own 
ſecret experience ?—But, after all, what 
does their belief amount to in point of gu- 
ment ? If a few ſingular and extravagant In- 
tidels are extremely cor Aiden that a thing 
Yor. II. F | does 
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Of Cunſcience. 


SERM. does not exiſt, is that a proof, in reaſon 


III. 


that it does not? Or is their being confident. 


SID that it is not a natural principle—evidentt 


that it is not a natural principle? If fo, it 

muſt be true, that no man can believe a no- 
torious and palpable abſurdity ; though this 
is contradicted by our daily obſervation. 
Moral principles, however certain their 
foundation be in Nature, do not operate 
neceſſarily, like thoſe which are merely 


| Animal. And though the appetites of 


hunger and thirſt will be felt; Conſcience, 


though a principle inherent in the mind, 


may be for a long time ſtifled, for want 
of reflection, which is, in moſt caſes en- 
tirely voluntary. 

Axy fince it appears, upon the whols 


from our reaſonings, ſenſations, and expe- 
rience, the only principles and mediums 


of knowledge beſides what are of an extra- 
ordinary kind, that Conſeience is a part of 
the primitive moral conſtitution of Human 


nature; from hence may fairly be deduced 


its ſupremacy, and office of juriſdiction, and 
government. If there be ſuch a principle 
exiſting at all by the law of our creation, 


and, conſequently, by Divine ordination 
and 
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Of Golden „ * 
and appointment, it muſt be its place to SRRM. 
diftate and command. For nothing is more I. 
plain, from the permanent and unchange "WY 
able nature of things, than theſe two pro- 
poſitions are; (1ſt) That Paſſon cannot 
rightly command, but may be ſubjeck : And 
on the contrary, that oral judgment and re- 
flection cannot, with any face of propriety or 
order, be ſubject; but wherever it reſides clear 
and unclouded, it may, and muſt, command. 

Senſe and paſſion are not fit to command, 
becauſe they are blind, and incapable of 
directing and regulating themſelves, even | 
in ſuch a manner as is neceſſary for their 
more perfect gratification; and much 
more of guiding and ſteering other princi- 
ples: But ſenſe and paſſion want to be 
govern d, to prevent ſcandalous and hurtful 
exceſſes; - this government can only bethe 
office of the ſuperior principle ſtiled Conſci- 
ence, On the other hand, if Conſcience be 
enſlaved to appetite, it becomes entirely 
uſeleſs, and can anſwer no one purpoſe in 
Human nature. To aſſert, that wild and 
lawleſs paſſions have the right of authority, 
and that all our rational and moral facul- 
ties were intended to miniſter to their ex- 

| E232 orbitant 
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_ Of Saga 

SAN. orbitant and tyrannical ſway, ' repreſehty 
III. this excellent nature in ſuch a vile and hi- 
geous form, as creates deteſtation. It de- 
{cribes it as in a ſtate of confuſion and ut- 
ter anarchy; and nothing that is generous, 
praiſe-worthy, and amiable, can ſubſiſt in i. 
But when Conſcience pręſides as the inter. 
preter of the law of eternal reaſon, and of | 
the law of God, and tumultuous paſſions 
are ſtill'd and calm'd by its e ſicacious voice; 
there is then a glorious and delightful Har- 
mony between the ſeveral powers and prin- 
ciples in our nature: Each keeps its rank, 
and is allowed all its proper indulgences; 
and the neceſſary ſubordinations for the 
beauty and good of the whole are ſtriftly 
and duly maintain'd. In conſequence of 
which, Man appears in a ſtation of high 
dignity,—as a wiſe, noble, and God-lik 
creature. This may ſuffice with reſpect to 
the right idea, the foundation in Nature, 
the office, authority, and uſe of Conſcience 

in general. SS 
I xow proceed to the s£conD inquiry, 
vg. What we are to underſtand by a goal 
| Conſcience, And this will be ſoon appre- 
hended, when we have explained the 
mean- 
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Of Chnſcience. 


meaning of the phraſe itſelf. When goodneſs SERM. 
is attributed to Conſcience, it may either III. 
ſignify the clearnęſi, uprightneſs, and force 


of its determinations and judgments, or 
the pleaſure that ſprings from it; 1. e. in 
other words, — rectitude of Conſcience, 
or—peace of Conſcience. | | 
Tuar the Conſcience may be good i in 
the firſt of theſe ſenſes, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that it be »:ghtly informed; that it 
= diſtinguiſh truly, and repreſent good and 
cuil impartially. For if it gives falſe ac- 
W counts of virtue and vice, of the immutable 
law of Nature, and rule of Human actions, 
it ceaſes to be the voice of God; its autho- 
rity is ſo far imaginary only; and its 
warnings and rebukes, its comforts and 
terrors, are at leaſt ineectual to anſwer the 
wiſe purpoſe for which it was originally 
ordained, if not extremely dangerous. 
AGAIN, If the Conſcience be good in 
reſpect of its influence, and preſerving its 
natural commanding power, its dictates 
WW will be readily and univerſally obey'd. — 
W it will regulate all the ſubordinate prin- 
ciples and affections, and be itſelf con- 
frouled by none of them. —It will ſabdue 
3 cCor- 


70 Of Conſc ienct. 
SerM. corrupt prejudice, and not be darken'd by 
III. it.—It will be reverenced and ſubmitted 
mt, and not dethroned, by irregular paſſions, 
Neither can a 6//hd, nor an impotent, Con. 
ſcience be good in its own nature, nor good 
in its efe&s. The reſult of the former can 
be nothing better than an abfurd and irra. 
tional peace of mind, which is ſupported 
entirely by ignorance and ' delufion. And 
though there may be a /etbargic ſtupidih, 
and the ſtillneſs and quietneſs of death; 
it is utterly impoſſible 'that there ſhould 
be any moral ſelf-enjoyment, which is the 
moſt exalted happineſs of Intelligent Be- 
ings, while Conſcience is inſulted and 
depreſied. _ 

Oc more; That alone can be juſth 
denominated a good Conſcience, which is 
humble, enquiring, and attentive; ſhock'd 
at the deformity of vice, ſtruck with the 
charms of virtue; tender, cautious, and 
fearful of offending ; and not conniving at 
any doubtful and ſuſpicious meaſures of 
conduct. For it is a neceſſary point in 
| religion and good morals, when the mind 
is in fuſpence about the lawfulneſs or un- 


lawfulneſs af particular actions, always to 
| take 


take that 1 on — we are ſecure of Sen. 
maintaining, our innocence, and ſtrict fide- III. 
lity to God, our rightful ſupreme Gover- 8 
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nour. And whoever chuſes to do what 
he is inclined to belzeve is unlawful and 
evil, or what he barely ſuuſdects to be un- 
lawful and evil; muſt have loſt in a great 
degree (if he does it without any remorſe) 
the natural ſenſe of virtue and piety: Or 
(if he really feels remorſe) he muſt act in 


direct oppoſition to ir. I ſhall only add, 


that ſuch a wilful oppoſition to this ſupe- 
rior moral principle, in leſſer inſtances, 
will lead to the ſame in greater, and, if 
it be continued, muſt of neceſſity termi- 
nate, at length, in what the New Teſta- 
ment ſtiles, by a very apt and elegant ne- 


tapbor, a ſeared Conſcience, or a Conſcience Tin. 
quite callous and infenfible ; which is notiv. 2. 


alarmed or diſtarbed by the vil and 


moſt odious crimes ; but ſuffers the ſinner 
to go on, without checkor controui, through 
all the degrees of licentiouſneſs, to which 


an ungovern'd temper and ill habits may 
prompt and incline him. And when any 
are ſunk down into this complete ſtate of 


ee, they can ſcarce be conſider d 
4 | any 


- 
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Of Conſcience: © 
any longer, as a part of the MORAL world; 
they are ſubject indeed to all the guilt of 
which moral agents are capable, becauſe 
of their voluntary, tho' unnatural, abuſe 
of their powers ; but have forfeited all the 
privileges of ſych. — And, which is ſtill 

worſe, they have degraded the only faculty, 
by means of which they can ever revive, 
and be raiſed again to their peculiar pre- 


rogative and honour. To prevent, there- 


fore, this extreme corruption and infamy, 
this moſt dreadful of all evils, maintain an 
habitual and generous ſenſe of the dignity 
of thy nature; diſdain to be enſlaved to 


appetite, the grofſer and baſer part of it; 


Iſa. xIvic 
8. 


follow the guidance of the ſuperior refined 
and noble principle, that was intended to 
direct and govern ; carefully attend to the 
voice of Conſcience, and treat it evermore 
with reſpe& and veneration. All which 
is ſummarily comprehended in the excel- 
| lent advice of the Prophet,—0 ſpew thy 
felf a Max; and in that wiſe maxim of 
* Philoſopher, much to- 10 ſame pur- 
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The plea of an erroneous Con- : 
ſcience diſtinctly conſider d and | 
argued, 5 


0 9 


— 2 
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AW | 5 
Men and brethren, I have lived 
in all good conſcience fer. God, 

until this day. 5 5 1 


AC N my laſt diſcourſe, [ treated SERM. 
77 $2 largely of the nature, the Di- IV. 
S vine original, the office, and ſa- 

" * ed authority, of Canſcience 
in general ; ; and of the eſſential characters, 


and diſcriminating properties, of a good con 
* ſcience, The only i __" _ remains to 
be 
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S EMR. be made (according to the method of hand. 
IV. lg chis ſubject, which Iat firſt propoſed) is, 


diſpoſition and conduct, or, in general, 


therefore, in order to form a right idea of 
it, the 
ſo far as they are voluntarily indulged and 
cheriſhed, the degree of application which 
it has uſed in order to underſtand what is 


s Conſcience 


In the THIRD place, How far an errs. 

neous Conſcience can deſerve to be term'd 
a \ good Conſcience ; and, eſpecially, when 
it excites men to 7mmoral practices, and 
approves of injuſtice and barbarity as 
grateful ſervices to the God of trutb and 
mercy.— This the caſe of St. Paul, and 
what he has aſſerted in the text, direQly 
lead us to conſider ; and the importance 
of the thing itſelf renders i it highly worthy 
of a particular diſcuſſion ; ſince it muſt, 
in a great meaſure, determine Perſonal 
virtue, and its juſt and rational claim to a 
reward. Virtue in action, and real cha- 
racter, is always to be eſtimated from the 


from the integrity, of the mind. And, 


affetions and biaſſes of the mind, 


the true rule of life, together with the 
good or bad principles from whence its 
Wagens and ä flow, muſt 

be 


=z 


and the firength of their influence, muſt 
go a great way towards denominating par- 


| | ticular characters to be either pious and 


call begin with obſerving in general, 
In the FIRST place, that no error can 
totally excuſe from guilt, but what is in- 


ſonings upon the ſubject, and therefore it 
is neceſſary that it be clearly and diſtinctly 


propoſition is agreeable to our ¹ον appre- 
henſions of God, and of the intelligent 


Divine and Human governments, will im- 
mediately appear upon ſettling rightly this 
ſingle point What is meant by invin- 


which ariſes from a natural incapacity of 
knowing better; or from the want of 
ſufficient and adequate means of knowledge. 


But in a moral conſtruction an error may 
be 


Fd 


be * and a . And, Ser. 
of conſequence, the cauſes of an errontous IV. 
Conſcience, their innocence or malignity, © 


upright, or corrapt and vicious. I now 
proceed to ſolve the enquiry propoſed, and 


vincible. This is the baſis of all our rea- 
ſtated. And that what is aſſerted in this 


and accountable frame of Man, and to all 
the equitable principles and maxims of 


cible error? It ffrifly ſignifies that error, 
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The plea of an erroneous Conſcience 


SERM. be ſaid to be invincible, that is not natu- 
IV. rally and abſolutely unavoidable : 7. e. in 


9 other words, it may be fairly preſumed 


J 


that all ſuch errors, as it is not reaſonable 
to expect, 5 taking in every circumſtance, 
that a perſon ſhould avoid ; or which it 
was highly probable he would fall into, 
from his education, and the force of ex- 
ample, from the want of motives to exa- 
mine, and helps to judge rightly, and ſe- 
veral other diſadvantages, which might be 
enumerated ; it may, I fay, be fairly pre- 
ſumed, that ſuch errors as theſe will be 
admitted as a good plea before the righteous 
and merciful tribunal of God, and be no 
more @ bar to the obtaining his favour, 
than if they ſprang from an incurable de- 
fect in the intellectual faculty, or the 
want of neceſſary light. So when it is 
affirm'd, that none but - 7nvinc:ible error 


will totally excuſe us from guilt, the whole 
amounts to no more than this almoſt ſelf- 


evident truth, — That nothing will en- 
tirely excuſe. us, but what argues a tho- 
rough unperverted honeſty, and good dif- 
poſition ; nothing, in ſhort, that we might 
and ought to have prevented, and which 
| | 18 


5 r . . ICES 


diftinftly con ſider d. 77 
is owing to the voluntary neglect and Sxrm. * 
abuſe of our own powers. os ' In. 
Bur if it be allowed, that invincible SN 
error removes all guilt, it may till be 
aſk'd, how an erroneous Conſcience can 
be deſcribed as a good Conſcience ? = Can 
that be a good Conſcience, which is cor- 
rupt in its moſt important deciſions? Which 
puts forth falſe lights whereby to delude 
and enſnare us? which, ſo far as it is er- 
roneous, defeats the natural intent and uſe 
of Conſcience ? which as a guide is un- 
ſafe and dangerous, as a monitor unfaith- 
ful, as a judge blind and prejudiced; and 
by following which, we muſt of neceſſity 
relinquiſh and deſert the paths of virtue? 
—1 anſwer, that it is undoubtedly evi 
in all theſe reſpects: But how ?— Why 
if its errors are, in the ſenſe in which I 
have explained the term, /nvincible, only 
thus: As the natural decay or loſs of rea- 
fon is an evil, or as all the accidental infir- 
mities and misfortunes, that attend Human 
nature, may be repreſented as evils. But, 
notwithſtanding this, in the moral conſide- 


ration of it,. it may be denominated good, 
when its miſtakes are of ſuch a kind, and 


ſpring 
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The plea: of an erroneous Conſcience 
Sexn. ſpring from ſuch a concurrence of un- 
IV. happy circumſtances, as are conſiſtent with 
VV the ſteicteſt Perſonal virtue, and an uncor- 


rupted integrity of moral: character. 


Tk SECOND obſervation which I would 


make in anſwer to the queſtion, how 
far an erroneous Conſcience is an excuſe 
for immoralities, is this; That exactly in 
the degree in which its error is av0:dable, 
the goodneſs of the Conſcience muſt be 
diminiſhed, This is a moſt certain and 


obvious deduction from the foregoing head. 
For if none but invincible error will to- 
tally excuſe from guilt, all error, that is 


not invincible, muſt neceſſarily include in 
it the idea of guilt : 7. e. all ſuch error, as 
it might reaſonably be expected, taking 


in every circumſtance, that we ſhould not 
fall into; and every prejudice, which it 


might be expected with equal reaſon, that 
we ſhould conquer and ſubdue. Iruincible 


error 1s therefore admitted as a complete 


excuſe, becauſe it is innocent; and it is 
therefore innocent, becauſe it is involun. 
tary. On the contrary, all voluntary error 
muſt, on that very account, be criminal 


error. And if error be criminal only be- 


2 cauſe 


9 


a A185 . 7 ll 
cauſe it is voluntary, it directiy follows SRI. 
from hence, that the malignity of it muſt IV. 
$1] f increaſe according to the degree in which 
r is voluntary; or, which is the fame, it 
muſt always increaſe in proportion: as it 
W was in our power to have avoided it, in 
our ſeveral ſtations, and with our De. 
tive abilities and advant ges. : 

Acain, All error i, voluntary, as the 
cauſes of it are volur.ary. Now of theſe 
chere is a variety As, in-the.. rſt place, 
Inderfect and ſuperficial inguiry, which is 
eridently unbecoming reaſonable creatures; 

W who ought, in all points of importance in 
WW which their higheſt intefeſts are concern'd, 
cb proceed with the utmoſt - cation, and 
WT not to act with roſbneſs and preſumption. 
or, 2dly, Abſolute indiforence and indr- 
W /ention, which directly oppoſes the origi- 
nal and only defign of our peculiar and 
more noble facultics ; and muſt, therefore, 
be more blameable than incomplete and 
partial examination; becauſe he that per- 
forms his duty in flor meaſure is, compa- 
ratively ſpeaking, a better man, thah he 
who neglects it altogether. This, I appre- 
| hend, as a general rule, cannot be diſputed; 


though 
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SENI. though the circumſlances of caſes may 
IV. make ſome exceptions. * But, 3dly, The 
wA— cauſes of religious error may {ſometimes he 


The plea of an erroneous Conſcienct 


pride, prejudice, obſtinacy, or ſenſual paſ. 
ions darkening and controuling the judg: 
ment; which, beſides their having a na 
tural tendency to produce the two former 


evils, muſt, upon this account alſo, be 


more criminal than either of them conſi- 
der'd abſtractedly, and in itſelf ;. as they 
not only argue the want of that good tem: 
per which may juſtly be required of all 
Mankind, but the ſtrong prevalency of an 
evil temper. 

Tuls therefore we may fix as our rul 
of judgment— That the guilt of all vo. 


luntary error differs with the cauſes of it. 


If it be occaſion'd by partial and unfiniſbi 
inquiries, in caſes where greater exactneſ 
and care, and more extenſive thought and 


reflection, may fairly be expected from 


us, all due allowances being made for out 
ſituation and eo de it is then 
undoubtedly /nful. If it ariſes from ab- 
ſolute inattention, and the making no uſe 
at all of our rational capacities, its m- 
lignt 4 is rather Heighten d and aggravated. 
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may Ik pride, prejudice, or obftinacy are the SzRM. 1 
„The - cauſes of error, the guilt of it is ſtill wore IV. | 
nes be #ncreaſed. But the b:ghe/? pitch of all is, 2 | 
al p. when irregular. inclinations, and the hoe | 
judg: WW and purſuit of evil, give us an unnatural 
a na and fatal 575 to the fide of irreligion and | 
ormer WY immorality, It i is therefore a great abuſe | 
ſo, be of our own weakneſs and eredulity, and 
conſi- 1 a very prepoſterous method of arguing, 
s they o conclude, that we are entirely juſtified 
tem. even in practices which the law of Nature 
of all forbids, merely becauſe the inward ſenſe 
of an and reflection of our minds does not con- 
demn us. For if our moral diſcernment 
ir ul and ſenſe of things be erroneous, what- 
1 ever was the cauſe of the error, muſt alſo 
9 be the original cauſe of all the natural 
2 Hecke of that error. From whence it is a 
ek moſt manifeſt and unavoidable inference, - 
it and that our conduct, however at preſent ap- 
from proved of by us, muſt be criminal exactly 
Yr Out to that degree, 1 in which our inward wrong 
then judgment is criminal. And this leads me 
m ab⸗ to obſerve, | 
20 uſe 8 8 
S Ma- TrirDLY, That there are caſes ſup- 
* poſeable, in which a man may act agree- 


. | G "ably 
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The plea of an erroneous Conſcience 


Serm. ably to the ſentiments and perſuaſions of 
IV. his mind, and yet be juſtly ſaid, upon the 
WY whole, to have an ev] Conſcience. By 


following inclination as his guide, and not 
exerciſing his judgment, by imagining and 


| preſuming a great deal, and conſidering and 


| reaſoning very little, he may work in 


himſelf a fort of conviction of the truth of 
very abſurd and immoral principles. And 
whenever this happens, Conſcience is moſt 
certainly evi! in reſpect of its judgments; 
becauſe it is dark and undiſtinguiſhing, 


It is evil with reſpect to its natural recbi- 
tude, and the uſe for which it was origi- 
nally intended; becauſe it is polluted and 


depraved. It may be fitly ſtiled evi / in a 
moral eſtimate, when luſt and ſenſuality 
have obſcured its light ; and can have no 
pretence to the contrary character in any 


rational view, when its errors ſpring from 


ſuch a perverſeneſs of diſpoſition, and ſe- 


cret enmity to virtue, as argue an Habitual 


and determined diſboneſiy; and make the 


Man ſollicitous and induſtrious to invent 
plauſible arts, to ſoften, and varniſh over 
the diſagreeable complexion of vice, and 


* the good character in ſuch ridi- 
culous, 


ad fo. 


bitual 
ce the 
invent 
over 
„ and 

ridi- 
culous, 


i the diſtinction of good and evil 4s feign'd 


W in a dll relief from inward anxiety, and 


excites him to immoral practices as not 


only lfu, but a part of his religious duty, 


forms a hard taſe that is impoſed upon 
him? Or any other ſatisfaction than that 
| of having obey'd the command of an ar- 


may create either contempt or averſion. = IV. 
Axp, finally, of ſuch a Conſcience a 

this it may be truly ſaid, that it is evi, with 

reſpect to its effets and conſequences. For 

let us ſuppoſe a man really to believe that 


and imaginary — What true peace or com- 
fort can reſult from this belief Is he not 
entirely depriv'd of the ſubſtantial and ſub- 
lime pleaſures of a virtuous mind? And 
what has he left in the room of theſe ? 
Certain it is, that no rational delight can 
ſpring from vice. The ſum of his happi- 

neſs therefore muſt conſiſt in this only — 


the abſence of remorſe and diſquietude. 
Or, if we ſuppoſe him to proceed a greater 
length, and that his Conſcience directs and 


the ſame queſtion ſtill recurs— What are 
bis pleaſures ? — Has he any thing more 
than the pleaſure of a /ave, when he per- 


G 2 CO bitrary 


diſincily conſider d. 83 


culaus, awhard, and unnatural lights, as SERNI. 
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84 The plea of an erroneous Conſcience 
SERM. bitrary and tyrannical maſter—With the 
IV. trouble and fatigue of acting againſt his na- 
as ſenſe of juſtice and humanity, and 
very dictate of his ſuperior reflecting fa. 

pom And can any truly excellent and 
defireable peace of mind ſpring from a reli- 

gion, that offers violence to Nature ? Any 
peace comparable to that, which is deriv'd 
from a gentle, benevolent, and merciful W 

piety, in which the duties of religion, and 

the pleaſures of doing good, are inſeparably 
united? The very ſuppoſition is a mani- 

feſt contradiction to reaſon, and experience, 
AMoNGST the many odd conceits and 
deluſions, which have obtain'd in different 

ages of the world, Mankind have invented 
various ſchemes to introduce a neceſſity of 
inning. When the Atheiſt was the in— 
ventor, the ſcheme was univerſal and in- 
corrigible Fate. In modern times this word 

has been changed for others; for abſolute, 
irrevocable, irreſiſtible, Decrees, and ſuch 

kind of Fore-knowledge as implies the in- 
fallible certainty, i. e. the neceſſity of Human 
actions. But theſe are bold and groundlel 
- ſpeculations, abſtruſe and perplexing, in- 


deed, in the diſcuſſion of particulars, * 
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the in- 
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undleſs 
. g. in- 
s, from 

the 


diflin#ty confider'd. 


the natural weakneſs and limitation of Hu- SRERNI. 
man reaſon; but in general of eaſy deter- IV. 
mination, becauſe they are directly repug- WY. 


nant to the experrzenc'd frame of our Nature. 
And moſt ſurely if this ſcheme, upon 
either of the opinions above-mention'd, 
was right, it would fignify nothing, whe- 
ther Conſcience was blind or enligbten d; 
whether it gave the preference to what we 
call virtue, or to vice; nay, whether a man 
acted conformably to the dictates of his Con- 
ſcience, or not, would be preciſely the ſame 
in point of guilt ; becauſe he muſt always 
be innocent, whether he acts with, or 
againſt, Conſcience, who does nothing but 
what he is neceſſitated to do, let this neceſſity 
ariſe either from the original conftitution 
and frame of his mind, or from an over- 
ruling external agency. 

Bur if the contrary be true, and there 
is a moral, as well as a natural Syſtem, the 
reaſoning, which I have purſued, muſt 
hold good in all its branches. — Involuntary 
error muſt excuſe—/, oluntary error muſt 


be criminal - The guilt, in particular in- 


ſtances, muſt be ſtrictly proportionate to 
the depravity and error of the Will. — And 
when the miſtakes and wron 8 judgments of 

G 3 Con- 


86 
SERM. Conſcience ſpring from cauſes, that ſuppoſe 
IV. the entire want of integrity, and a temper ' 
quite averſe and alienated from virtue, the 
| plea of Conſcience can have no manner of 


is their own voluntary production, and not 


perverted, as to dictate licentiouſneſs and 


of an erroneous Conſcience, when the er- 


The plea of an erroneous Conſcience 


validity.-- And it will appear farther, that 
the only neceſſity of finning, that can ſub- 
fiſt among mankind, muſt be introduc'd 
by this groſſly erroneous Conſcience ; which 


any part of God's creation. For the natu- 
ral faculty, if it had been kept uncloud- 
ed, and was duly conſulted, would have 
been juſt and impartial in its notices and 
admonitions: Whereas, when it is ſo 


impurity, and confound the unchangeablc 
order of things, we are not only led into 
dangerous and pernicious meaſures of con- 
duct, but unhappy every way. If we ad 
in direct oppoſition to Conſcience, we 
muſt condemn ourſelves as guilty of deli- 
berate and reſolute inſincerity ; and can 
indeed, in the nature of the thing itſelf, 
have no regard to what 7s right, if we wil- 
fully contradict what we believe to be right. 
On the contrary, if we follow the, diFates 


T0! 


__.  aifrindtly conſider d. „ 
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ppoſe | ror is not accidental and unavoidable, but SERMg, 
mper f ſprings from voluntary corruption, we ſhall IV. 
>, the : certainly be hable to the imputation * 
1er of gailt, before the equitable and candid tri- 

that bunal. And thus we become the means, 
ſub⸗- by a vitious miſmanagement, of a real ne. 

duc'd ceſity of inning, conſiſtent indeed with the 

yhich liberty of Human actions, becauſe it is en- 

d not tirely owing to our/efves; we are the occa- 

natu- ſions, I fay, of ſuch a neceſſity of finning, 

loud- as neither Fate, nor divine Decrees, nor 

have any external cauſes, ever have, or ever 

s and would have, eſtabliſh'd. -h 

is ſo Lr me conclude with adding, in the 

s and laſt place, to what has been already faid 

zeable concerning the /infulnefsof a miſguided Con- 

d into ſcience, that when it is ſo erroneous as to 
con- direct to flagrant immoralities, there is a 

ve act great degree of probability, that the error 
We proceeds from ſome vitious prejudice, which 

deli- muſt render it highly criminal. The rea- 

can ſon of which is, that there is implanted in 

itſelf, Human nature (and it appears, more or leſs, 

e wil- in every individual) a quick and ſtrong ſenſe 

right. of good and evil, with reſpect to their ge- 

rate neral and more remarkable diſtinctions: 

he er- Which ſenſe can ſcarce be eradicated by the 
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5 utmoſt 
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SERM. utmoſt endeavours to impoſe upon our- 
IV. ſelves, nor even by the prejudices of vice. 
WYY Whenany religion, therefore, has ſo ſtrange 
an effect, as to obliterate this deep impreſſion, 


ſtituted to ſupplant and undermine the 


aſcribed to a defect in their moral capacities, 


- quiry to the point, in which it was defign'd 


The plea of an erroneous Conſcience 


and the authority of God 1s abſurdly pro- 


laws of Nature; we may juſtly inquire with 
reſpe& to all Mankind, who are pofleſs'd 
of the proper faculties of Men, either — 
Where is the rigbt exerciſe of reaſon ? or 
What is become of their honeſty ? And 


every thing of this kind, which cannot be 


may fairly be imputed to the corrupt in- 
fluence of ſome irregular principle, or, at 
beſt, to an inexcuſable careleſſneſs. 

LET us now apply this to the caſe of 
St. Paul, which will bring the whole in- 


to terminate. — He had been a zealous 
and inflexible Perſecutor. The firſt time 
we read of him, we find him deeply en- 
aged! in a ſcene of religious crueliy ; con- 
" ſenting, as he himſelf expreſſes it, to the 
murder of Stephen the firſt Chriſtian martyr, 
This was in his early years: So that, it 
ſeems, he commenc'd a Perſecutor, as ſoon 

almoſt 
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out threatnings and ſlaughter againſt the diſa 


puniſhing them oft in every ſynagogue, and 


| text, that he had lived in all good Conſcience 
| before God, until that day. He muſt then, 


4 ing, to Nature, be really juſtified upon any 


diſtinctly conſider d. 5 89 
almoſt as he was capable of engaging in SERM. 
buſineſs, or of being concern'd in publick IV. 
tranſactions. After this he ſtill continued va 
purſuing the fame methods of injuſtice and 
barbarity, and was actuated by the wild 
fury of a violent and inhuman Perſecutor 
at the very time, when, by amiraculous ap- 

earance and voice from heaven, he was 
converted to the Chriſtian faith: Breathing Ad ix. 1. 


ciplesaf the Lord; and, according to his own 
account, perſecuting this way unto death, — 2 
delivering into priſon both men and women, 


compelling them to blaſpheme, i. e. to play 

the hypocrite, and revile the name of Jeſus, 

which they inwardly ador d, and through 
exceeding madneſs per ſecuting them, even un- Chap. 

to firange cities. — And yet he ſays in the * 


in his own opinion, have lived in all good 
Conſcience, while he was ſtain'd with the 
blood of the innocent, and acting the part 
of a raging and mercileſs oppreſſor. But 


could a conduct fo reproachful, ſo ſhock- 
principles 
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go De plea of anerrontous Conſcience 
| Ser. principles of virtue, or religion? By no 


IV. means. And fo the Apoſtle has directly 
and ſtrongly intimated to us, by ſtiling 
himſelf, upon the account of theſe heinous 
1 Cor. xv. and bloody cruelties, She leaſt of the Apoſtles, 
who was nor meet to be called an Apoſtl, 
8. Jeſs than the haſt of all ſaints, nay, the 
s 4 8 i chief of finners—But if it be true, that he 
was the chief of finners, the difficulty a 
gain returns, how it was poſſible for him 
to affirm with ju/t:ce, that he had /ived in 
all good Conſcience before God, during the 
time that he was influenced and tranſport- 

ed by his frantic perſecuting zeal. 

To which the obvious anſwer is this, 
as appears undeniably from the ſevere cen- 
ſures which he afterwards paſſed upon 
- himſelf; — That he conſider'd his Con- 
ſcience as good only in one ſingle view, i. e. 
as he acted with 2 good intention, and 
fleadily purſued what his erroneous in- 
ward guide directed him to as right. He 
look'd upon all the Chriſtians as guil- 

ty of blaſphemy, which, by the law of 
Moſes, was a capital crime. And while 
he continued in this miſtake, it is not ſo 
very ſtrange, that he ſhould be miſſed, by 
. the 


dmiſtinclly conſider d. 


the wrong application of a Divine ſentence, Giada 
to practiſe the ſame outrage and violence, IV. 
which others have been often prompted to wt 


by ſuperſtition and a falſe religion : Which, 
being a pretended ſ#perzor principle, eaſily 
controuls and ſubdues the natural ſenſe of 
moral duty, even when ſtrength of appe- 
tite, and vice, and prejudices of other 
kinds, uniting their utmoſt efforts, are 
not able to ſuppreſs it. However, though 
St. Paul ſeems to have offer'd it as ſome 
extenuation of his guilt (and indeed it was 
the only excuſe he had to make) that the 


enormities he committed proceeded from i Tim. i. 


zgnorance ; it is evident, notwithſtanding, 3 
that he thought his ignorance, and the pre- 
W judices he had laboured under, to have 
been in a great meaſure voluntary: Since 
he could with no propriety, or colour of 
W rcaſon, have charg'd himſelf with being 
ble chief of finners, if he had either been 
invincibly ignorant of the malignity and 
infamy of his offences; or his v had 
no concern in the commiſſion of them. 
And thus the whole affair is eaſily recon- 
ciled by laying together, in one view, all 
that St. Paul hath ſaid of himſelf; and it 
85 per- 


92 The plea of an erroneous, &c. 
 SERM. perfectly agrees with the general account 
IV. that has been given, in the foregoing dif. 
WY courſe, of the innocence, or Jrifuineſe, of 
an erroneous Conſcience. 

I 8HALL conclude with obſerving upon 

the particular caſe now before us, that we, 

intheſe latter times, have found, by melan- 

choly experience, that the perſecutions of 

the Jeuiſb b:go7, in the days of his blind 
prejudice and unbelief, have been too 
exactly imitated ; while the example of 

the Chriſtian, and the Apoſtle, has been moſt 
ſhamefully diſregarded.— But let it be al. 

ways remember d, that whatever, in ſome 
ſpecial circumſtances, may be urg'd in be- 

half of the Perſecutor, nothing can be 
pleaded in favour of perſecution. St. Pauls 
principles, and his conduct form'd upon 

them, were not the leſs dere/table, becauſe 

his intentions were upright. And a reli- 

gion, that (like that of the church of Rome) 
inſpires rage and cruelty, muſt, at leaſt in 

one reſpect, be worſe than Atheiſin — be- 

' cauſe an Athieſt may till retain the com- 

mon ſentiments and impreſſions of huma- 

nity, which ſuch a barbarous religion ef- 


faces. | 
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ls SERMON V. 


at we, 

nelan- 

go 1 e e ee 
blind 

n too The influences of the Spirit en- 
ple of tirely perſuaſive and moral; 
_ and its fruits of the ſame kind 


with the dictates of natural 
Conſcience. 
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94 
SeRM. and aſſiſted by the Spirit of God. And 
V. 


Of the influences and 


when it is ſaid, that gage and rights. 


. 22 and truth, are te fruit of the Spi. 


rit, each of the terms, having an exten- 
ſive meaning, may denote the hole of 
virtue and religion; which, in different 


views, exactly ſuits with all theſe charac- 


ters. — It is juſtly ſtiled Goodneſs, as it is 


lovely and amiable, and productive of 


peace and happineſs — Rzghteouſneſs, as it 


is fit in itſelf, and agreeable to the dic- 


tates of right reaſon—and Truth, becauſe it 
is founded on the real exiſtence, the ſettled 


order, the natural relations and dependen- 
cies of things. And it may not be impro- 


per to remark on this occaſion, that let the 


immutable ground of moral obligation be 
called the Truth of things, the Fitneſs of 
things; moral Rectitude, or moral Beauty, 
the general foundation in all muſt be, in a 
great meaſure, the ſame: Becauſe as, on 


the one hand, whatever is agreeable to the 


real nature and conſtitution of things muſt, 
of neceſſity, be a ſpecimen of right beha- 
viour ; and whatever is an inſtance of rigli 


behaviour muſt, by as plain a neceſſity, 


be fo far, a juſtly proportioned and beauti- 
| fal 


And ful character; ſo, on the other, nothing Sæxx. 
rigbte. W can poſſibly be conſidered as amiable, or V. 
be Shi. naiſe in us an idea of moral Beauty, bu 


what is, likewiſe, an unqueſtionable ſpe- 


exten- 

bole of cimen of moral Rectitude, and exactly cor- 
eren reſponds with Truth, and Reaſon. 
. Bur it is moſt probable, that the Apo- 


ſtle only intended, by the expreſſions in 

W the text, the particular virtues of equity, 

| beneficence and mercy, truth and fidelity ; 

W comprehending in his deſign (as the reaſon 

W of the thing muſt imply in it) every other 
particular virtue of the lite moral and un- 
changeable obligation. This, I ſay, is high- 

ly probable, becauſe in the parallel paſſage 
cceveral particular virtues are diſtinctly enu- 
merated — The fruit of the Spirit is love — Gal. v. 
eace, Jong-ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodngſo, 3 
We /0:th, meekneſs, temperance.— ] ſhall only 
add farther, by way of introduction, that 

ſome of the beſt Greek copies, and moſt 
antient verſions, read for what is, in the 
tert we follow, the fruit of the Spirit — the 

Vuit of Light. And, indeed, as St. Paul, 

in the verſe immediately preceding, tells 

the Ephefians, that they were ſometimes 
darkneſs, but now were light in the Lord; 
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96 | Of the influences and 
SeRM. and ets them juſt after, continuing the 
I _ uſe of the ſame metaphor, to have no fellow: 
— pip with the unfruitful works of da rkneſs; 
the word light, for theſe reaſons, 1 18 mol 
| agreeable to the context, and ſeems to have 
been the original reading. But, on which 
: fide ſoever this be determin'd, the caſe 
upon the whole is ſtill the ſame: For tl 
fruit of Light can be nothing different from 
the fruit of the Spirit, mention d in the pa 
rallel text above-cited. And on the other 
hand, thoſe who are born of the Spirit are, 
in the ſcripture phraſe, the children of liglt: 
And thoſe who walk in the Spirit are fad, 
alſo, to walk in the light. From whenc: 
we may juſtly obſerve, _ 

In the F1RsT place, that the 772 
which we receive from the Spirit, either in 
the attempting, or perfecting, the reform 
tion of evil habits and practices, and through- 
out the whole courſe of a religious and vittu- 
ous life, are entirely rational, and can hare 
only a perſuaſive and moral influence. They 
co-operate with our own deliberating and 
reflefting powers, illuminate, improve, and 
convince the underſtanding and, by te 
preſenting in a clear view important pri- 


ciples, and motives adapted to our conſt 
a tution 
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fruits of the Spirit. 97 
tution as IntelligentBeingsendued with free- ERM. 
dom of choice, they inſpire good reſolu- V. 
tions, and carry them on to ſuch a degree 
of ſtrength and conſtancy, as at length fur- 

mounts all difficulties, -and - renders the 
ways of piety and univerſal rigliteouſneſs 
caſy and delightful. This is undeniably 
the caſe with reſpect to the aids and en- 
couragements, that are graciouſly afforded. 
to Mankind, by the external revelationof the 
Goſpel. And if, at any time, the merciful 
Father of our Spirits is pleaſed to have a 
direct and immediate communication with 
the mind, or appoints the ſame to be main- 
tained by any particular Being as His Ange] 
and Miniſter; no other account can be given 
of it, conſiſtent with his perfect wiſdom, 
and the regular and harmcnious operation 
of his Providence, than this — that it is in 
4 way agreeable to the frame of Human 
nature, gentle, ſoft, and perſuaſive, not 
controuling or obſtructing the free uſe of 
reaſon, but, by the help of the underſtand- 
ing alone, influencing the will, and mode- 
rating all the affe#1ons. 

WE may talk of this point as a Myſtery, 
in a ſublime ſtrain and without ideas, as long 

Vor. = | H | as 


SekI. as we pleaſe, 


Of. the influences and 


ever, if we reflect im- 
partially, we ſhall, 1 believe, find it in. 


fpoſible, that rational creatures ſhould be 


mov'd to any branch of virtue and right 
behaviour, but according to the ſcheme 
which Ihave now propoſed; unleſs we ſup- 
-poſe, that ſome præternatural ſtrong m. 
'STINCT is excited within them, and that 
they are acted by a blind impulſive principle, 
without, or above, reaſon : Thecouſequence 
of which muſt be, that their conduct i; 
neither intelligent, nor moral; can neither 
be denominated religion, nor entitle to a re 
award. It appears then tobe a truth founded 
in Nature, and concurting both with the 
doctrine of St. Paul, and with the wiſeſt 
conceptions we can frame of God's moral 
character and government—That what- 
ever is, really, a ¶Æuit of the 8Spix I muſt 
alſo, be the fruit of LiourT. 
Ay from hence it follows, that, in all 
thoſe inſtances, in which we are deter- 
mined to the exerciſe of particular virtues, 
or animated to zeal and devotion, by fall 
principles, our virtue, zeal, and devotion, 
thus excited, or ſo far as they are owing to 
the force of /uchprinciples, cannot, uponany 


ju 


Fam 7 the Spirit, „ 99 
uſt ground, be aſcribed tothe Divine Spirit. Sem | 
The influence we feel may be ſtrong, ei- V. 
cacions, and tranſporting, and terminate in 
producing ſome of the genuine fruits of 
righteouſneſs ; but it can, with no colour 
of reaſon, be ſtiled a Divine influence, 
when it ſprings from error and deluſſon. 
For let us talk clearly and intelligibly upon 
the ſubject— How is it that wrong princi- 
ples can operate upon the mind in ſuch 4 
manner, as to produce ſo zood an effect? 
Why only thus by being conſiderd as 
juſt and right principles — as important 
principles of Natural or Revealed Tru-- 
as principles that og to determine our re- 
ſolution and conduct--and are in hemſelves, 
and in their direct tendency, a fit and proper 
means to promote Religion, and the prac- 

| tice of the Moral virtues. But the whole 
of this (upon the ſuppoſition now made, 
that they are erroneous principles) is, in 
terms, acontradiction to reaſon, and nature, 
and an equal eſtimate of things, and, eſpe- 
cially, to the infallible certainty of the Di- 
vine knowledge : And, conſequently, an 
influence, that involves in it ſo much of. 

deceit and impoſture, muſt {/o far, at leaſt, 
= As 


548 as it is grounded on ſuch deceit and in- 
RA poſture) proceed entirely from the weak- 
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Of. the influences and 


” neſs and prejudice of Human nature, and 
can, by no means, aſpire to a heavenly 
original. 
I MIGHT inſtance in ſentiments that are 
generally known to prevail, and to be zes. 
louſly eſpouſed, among owur/eFves. But my 
deſign at preſent being only to illuſtrate 
the point before us, which the giving of- 
fence to any, and thereby infuſing needleſs 
prejudices, may rather perplex and darken); 
I ſhall content myſelf with putting a re. 
mote caſe. — A Roman-Catholick believes, 
that, in what we call the ſacrament of the 
Lord's-Supper, inſtead of the elements oi 
bread and wine, he receives the very ſub- 
* flantial body and blood of Chriſt. This be. 
lief may be a means of exciting in him an 
ardent and humble devotion ; the ſtrong 
and lively devotion, which is occaſioned 
merely by an abſurd and irrational faith, 
may make him more ſtrict and aſſiduous 
in diſcharging unqueſtionable duties of re- 
ligion, and prompt him to acts of real 
goodneſs ; and when he finds his affections 
vigorouſly moved, and that _—_ ſerve to 
fix, 
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fruits of the Spirit, © 101 
fix, to enliven, to ſupport, pious reſolutions, SERM. 
it is not at all unlikely, that he will be in- I 

clined to impute what he feels, and what 
works ſo eficaciouſly within him, to a Di- 
vine impulſe. And, indeed, the devotional — + 
writers of that Party have been apt to make 
pretences that are equally extravagant, and 


to indulge' themſelves in a moſt tranſcen- 


dent and ſublime Enthu/iaſm.—But what 
muſt a Proteſtant think of this ? Can he 


hold Tranſubſlantiation to be a monſtrous 
corruption of the true doctrine of Chriſti- 
anity, to be fruitful of all abſurdities, and 
flatly repugnant to reaſon, ſenfe, and ex- 
perience ; ; and can he repreſent the ado- 
ration of the Hof? as ſuperſtition at leaſt, 
if not idolatry ; ; and yet juſtly admit, at the | 
ſame time, that the impreſſions, which are 
cauſed by this wrong. belief and fuperſli- 
tious adoration, come direftly and imme- 


I diately from above? It is impoſſible, —The 
fame reafoning holds good with reſpe& to 


all other errors. For it is a maxim of eter- 


nal and invariable certainty, and if there be 
any firſt principles in arguing this muſt be 


one, that all inward ardors, tranſports, oy 
excitements, which are purely the effect an 
xx 2 energy 
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of the influences and 


SERM. energy of falſhood,' by what name ſoever 
V. they deſerve to be diſtinguiſh'd, can, at 
A leaſt, have no claim to this honour, of 


demonſtrate. 


being conſider'd as the immediate dictates 
and operations of the Spirit of Light and 
Truth. | 
I May proceed one ſtep farther in the 
way of general reflection, and add to what 
has been already ſaid, that fa//e principles 
of religion, in one ſhape or other, are too 
commonly entertain'd. This the multi- 


ph city, the wide difference, the direct con- 


trariety of religious ſentiments, that ob- 
tain in the Chriſtian world, inconteſtably 
And farther, the r7:gh? and 
genuine principles are often di Mit d by art- 


ful gloſſes and refinements, or deprav d by 


ſpurious additions ; which blend, and min- 
gle together, aconfuſion of Truthand Falſe- 


| bood. Or, at leaſt, if they happen to be 


retain'd, in their ſtrict original purity, and 
juſtly interpreted, ſuch conſequences are fre- 
quently extorted from them, as, in a great 
meaſure, prevent their natural uſe and 1 


cacy. For it is not an unuſual thing, 


ſee groundleſs inferences, that are . 
. deduc'd from gen principles, uſurp the 
weight 


RS Te f . III, ot as 


fr wits x of the Spirit. ü - 


weight and influence of the principles them- SN. 


ſelves, as the ſpring and rule of action: 
Which amounts to the ſame, in effect, as 


a man's having nothing elſe but mz/gurded- 


and erroneous ſentiments, to determine and 


regulate his courſe of life. As, therefore; 


it has been plainly proved, That when vir- 
tue and piety proceed either from corrupt 
principles, or from falſe conſequences ſub- 


ſtituted in the place of true principles, the 
motive, or determination to virtue (which 


ſo far is error only) cannot be aſcribed to 
the holy and infallible Spirit of God: As 
this, I ſay, has been plainly proved; the 
many and various caſes that occur of this 
kind, wherein it is abſurd to ſuppoſe a Di- 
vine influence, ſhould, one would think, be 


allow d by all Chriſtians to be a ſtanding and 
W unqueſtionable evidence of the natural 
W /rength of the Human mind, and the force 
W of its reſolutions; and that, as it agrees beſt 


with reaſon, with the very idea of religion, 
with the univerſal ſtrain of the Goſpel 
(which is addreſs'd to us as reaſonable crea- 


tures, furniſhed with proper capacities for 
action) it is likewiſe a truth confirm'd by 
tact and obſervation, that Man, by the in- 
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Sz 8M, ternal powers of his mind, and the aid of 


V. 


7 F the influences and. 


his. natural faculties, can raiſe, and culti. 


N vate, and improve to a conſiderable degree 


Ne from the beſt lights of Philoſophy, 


at leaſt, religious and amiablediſpoſitions, 
So far is he from being (as ſome. have 


thought it their duty, to the diſparagement 


and reproach of his Nature, to repreſent 
him) free only to do evil, but with re. 
ſpect to piety and true goodneſs, in a ſtats 
of Moral empotency. | 

1 pesiRe I may not be ungerſtood as 
intending to infinuate any thing, in what 
has been offer d, againſt the doctrine of Di. 
vi ne aſſiſtances, gracioully afforded to Rati- 
onal Agents in the diſcharge of their duty; 
toenlighten the underſtanding, excite good 
affections, ſupport and encourage under 
difficultics, ſtrengthen the reſolution of the 


fincere and well-diſpoſed ; and, by all, 


to advance their moral redlitude, which is 
both their ſupreme felicity, and the ulti- 
mate deſign of their creation. On the con- 
trary, I firmly believe, that this doctrine, 


which, in general, is clearly and ſtrongly 


intimated in the Chriſtian Revelation, is alſo, 
in itſelf, highly reaſonable. For as it is pro- 


that 


fruits of the Spirit. 16g 


that the continual operation of that Infinite 8ER. 


Being, who made the univerſe, is abſolute- V. 


ly neceſſary for maintaining the eſtabliſh- WY 


ed laws and order of Nature, and holding 
together the frame of the material World; 
it is natural to conclude, that on parti- 


cular occaſions, when his goodneſs directed 


by conſummate wiſdom may fitly incline 
him to it, and preſerving the entire uſe and 

W exerciſe of their inherent faculties, he as . 
W likewiſe upon the moral. And, beſides, ' 
vo opinion can more exactly correſpond to 


- | the idea we have of him as the Father of 


Intelligent Beings, concern'd for their hap- 
pineſs, and defirous of their true perfection. 
Nothing ſuits ſo well with his peculiar com- 
placency and delight in perſons of virtuous 
characters, as this thought; that he ſome- 
times, by an immediate acceſs to the mind, 
communicates ſuch frengthand aid, as ren- 
ders their virtues as eaſy and pleaſant to 
themſelves, as they are heneficial to others. 
The wiſeſt of the Heathens, therefore, have 
expreſſed their ſenſe of this truth, guided 
merely by Nature's light. But notwith- 
ſanding the certainty of the doctrine in 
ns what I have aſſerted may ftill hold 

| good 
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0 , the influences and. 


% 


Seekxl. good—that all pretences to a Divine aſſiſt. 


ance are inſupportable, /o far as erroneus 


RO principles determine our choice, and are 


the ſole motives to action. And my inſiſt. 
ing ſo largely on this ſubject will need no 
apology, when it is confider'd that it may 
help to determine (as I have before ob- 
ſerved) ſome important controverſies, ſub. 
fiſting amongſt Chriſtians, about ſo eſen- 
tial a point as the Moral agency of Man; 
which is the neceſſary foundation of all 
law and government, whether Divine, or 
Human. We may obſerve, 

IN the sECOND place, that thoſe thing 
which are deſcribed, in the text, as th 
fruit of the Spirit, are no other than Moral 
virtues, Goodneſs, Righteouſneſs, and Truth; 
things of real ſubſtantial excellence, God. 
like in their nature, and wnchangeable in 
their obligation. It was to awaken Man- 
kind out of their lethargy, occaſion'd by 
manifold ſuperſtitions and . vices; and to 
inculcate a ſtrict regard to the abovemen- 
tion'd primitive and effential dutres, that 
the Son of God came down from heaven: 
And it was worthy the Spirit of God, 
and the ultimate end of his commiſſion, tg 

inſpire 
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inſpire the principles and habits of the SERM. 
ame moſt excellent and amiable virtues.-- V. 
It will perhaps be objected, that, in tja 
alle] text in the epiſtle to the Galatians, Chap. v. 

St. Paul ſpeaks of Faith, likewiſe; as a 22. 
| fruit of the Spirit. But to ſhew that this 
does not in the leaſt interfere with what I 
have advanced, it will be only needful for 
me to ſuggeſt theſe two remarks; /, That 
Faith frequently ſignifies in the Scriptures, 
not an aſſent to the truth of propoſitions, but 
the virtue of fidelity. And thus it is natu- 
ral to underſtand it here, ſince it ſtands 
connected and ranked with other oral and 
fecial virtues, ſuch as Jove, peace, Jong- 
ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, meekneſs, and | 
temperance, However, let us conſider it, 
2dly, in the ſenſe of the objection, as de- 
noting a belief of the Goſpel ;, and it will 
ſtill amount to juſt the /ame. For the Faith, 
recommended in the New Teſtament, is 
neither believing by chance, nor from pre- 
ſumption and a high-ſtrain'd fancy, nor 
from conſtraint and force; but ſuch a per- 
ſuaſion, as is built on reaſons ſufficient to 
convince a fair inquirer, and which pro- 
ceeds from a diſintereſted and ingenuous 

© | temper: 
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108 Of the influences and 
SERM. temper : In which view of it, it is un. 

V. doubtedly of a Moral nature. 
— Bur though it appears from hence that 
morality is a ſpiritual attainment ; and that 
to repreſent it as a trivial thing, of infe- 
rior and diminutive excellency, is really 
reproaching the Spirit of grace; yet the 
language of modern Chriſtianity happens, 
in this reſpect, to be vaſtly different from 
that of Apoſtoliral Chriſtianity. The at 

count, which the Goſpel itſelf gives, i 

plain, and eaſily comprehended. But if: 
man was to enumerate the fruits of the 
Spirit, according to the catalogue given of 
them, in theſe remote times, by ſome Ex- 
poſitors of the Chriſtian ſcheme ; it might 
lock to an indifferent perſon, who was not 
acquainted with his de/ign, as if he dire) 
intended to deſcribe the ſeveral kinds and 
degrees of religious Enthufiaſm. For what 
are they — but ſudden ſuggeſtions, firong 
fenfible impreſſions upon the mind, extajes, 
 -trrefiſtible impulſes, and the like; which 
diſiurb the underſtanding, and ſometimes 
_ agitate fo vehemently, that they throw all 
things into a confuſion. ; and, by their vi- 

alence, are ſuppoſed to controul the will, and 


C ²˙eÜß ͤ—)2¼ ‚!̃̃ !. P. ¶⅛ q Ed nn hy 


W argument that his influences are inextin- 39; 
guiſbable, and operate with a neceſſitating v. 19. 


fruits of the Spirit. 5 5 109 
lay a aveefiaring biaſs on all our faculties SRM. 
and affections. „ 5 

Bur allow me to aſk, in the F IRS place, 
where we find the leaſt hint, in the au- 
thentic doctrine of Chriſt and his Apo- 
ſlles, of theſe pretended irrefi/tible impulſes, 
which are ſo contrary to Nature, and 
impoſſible to be reconciled with ſedateneſs 
of thou ght, or the calm and deliberatę ex- 
erciſe of virtue? Is our being exhorted 
not to grieve, and quench, the Spirit —AN Eph. iv. 


1 Thefl. 


force? Or is our being commanded to work , +a 
out our ſalvation —a proof that it is entirely 
wroughtout forus, without the concurrence 
of our ownagency? If, in any caſe, recorded 


n the New Teſtament, we might expect 


to find intimations of this nature, it muſt, 


| ſurely, be in the miraculous converſion of 


dt. Paul: But here the evidence not only 
fails us, but appears to be clear on the oþ- 


| fofite fide. For the Apoſtle himſelf ſays, in 


his apology before King Agrippa, that he 
was not diſobedient unto the heavenly viſion; Ads xxvi. 
plainly intimating, that his /reedom of 9. 


choice ſtill remain'd with him, and, of 


conſequence, that his converſion was, pro- 


4 EE 


110 op Of the influences and 
SeRM.. perly, an act of virtue, and not effeced 
* by the uncontroulable energy of an Al. 
WY mighty power. 
AGAIN, where do we read, a the 
fruits of the Spirit are ſenſible and diſtin; 
guiſhable impreſſions made upon the mind- 
ftrength of paſſion, tranſports, and inward 
fervours? The Scriptures encourage no 
ſuch pretenſions; and Reaſon directly op- 
poſes them. Reaſon plainly teaches, that 
theſe are uncertain and fallacious marks, 
by which no juſt judgment can be form. 
ed. For inward Heat and raptures, fuk 
den emotions, and unenpected ſuggeſtion, 
may be purely mechanical ; and accounted 
for, like other viciſſitudes and changes i in 
the Human frame, from the general lays 
of Nature; and, particularly, from the vaſt 
influence which fancy has upon our: ſen- 
ſations and paſſions. And, ſurely, it muſt 
bea very ſurprizingand prepoſterous height 
of confidence, to reſt on any thing as the 
criterion and teſt of our being regenerated, 
and divinely directed, if we are not certain 
(as here it is impoſſible we ſhould be) that 
it cannot ſpring from mechanical cauſes, but 
neceſſarily requires a — inter- 
poſition. 


fruits if the Spirit. - 
Avp to this, that the marks, which we SERM. 

are now ſpeaking of, are no leſs dangerous, \ "8 
than they are fallacious and deceitful, WY 
They give a handle to every wretched En- 
thufiaſt to umpute his ravings, and follies, 
and wild ſtarts of imagination, to the Spirit 
of the living God. And thus they conſecrate 
deluſion aud impoſture, and, if it be of a 
licentious and impure tendency, enable it, 
with the more eaſe, to extirpate the natural 
ſeeds of virtue, and corrupt the morals. 
They are dangerous likewiſe in this re- ; 
ſpect —as they divert us from attending to 
the ſubſtance of religion, by employing 
all our concern about inward feelings, warm 
frames, and fermented ſpirits, which have 
no relation to it. Finally, they are of 
very bad conſequence as to the peace and 
comfort of our minds. For when the in- 
ward heat is cool'd, and the paſſion, that 
is aſcribed to a Divine quickening, ſub- 
lides (as it muſt unavoidably do, becauſe 
Nature cannot long continue in a violent 
ſtate) then darkneſs covers us, and com- 
plaints are made, that God hath nth. 
drawn the light of his countenance — And 
there is a tranſition alternately, and owing 
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112 Of the influences and 
SERM. altogether to the fixing a falſe rule of judy. 
V. ment, from a ſtate of ſanguine and lively 
wv hope, to a ſtate of languid and gloomy d. 
fair: Upon theſe accounts, our bleſſed 
Saviour wiſely inſtructed his diſciples 9 
determine this critical queſtion—Whether 
they were born of the Spirit — only hy 
the moral change that was effected in thei 
tempers, and habits, and outward beba. 
viour. Marvel not, ſays he to Nicodems, WM 
that I ſaid unto thee, Ye muſt be born again, 
[For the thing has nothing ſo profound) 
myſterious in it as you ſeem to imagine 
| | but may be explain'd by a familiar in- 
| Pc ii. ſtance.] The wind bloweth where it lifteth 
2 and thou heareft the found thereof, but cu 
not tell whence it cometh, and hither i 
goeth : So is every one that is born of ih 
Spirit. Which is as if he had ſaid, The 
operations of the Spirit are indeed imper- 
ceptible to ſenſe, and not to be diſtinguiſh 
from a man's own exerciſe of his natura 
faculties ; but they are viſible and certain 
in the effects, or fruits, which they pro- 
duce; in the ras of morality, and 1 
_ univerſal conformity to the dictates of rea- 
fon, and the laws of God — or, as the 
EIS - text 
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and righteouſneſs, and truth. 


Bor this leads me to ond obſerva. LVD 


tion, with which I ſhall conclude : And 
that is, That the way I have taken of 
conſidering this ſubject is the only one that 
can give frengtb and credit to Religion ; 

which can never be ſupported with honour, 
nor effectually recommended to wiſe and 
unprejudic d judges, but by advancing Mo- 
rality. On the contrary, the repreſenting 


religion as having a certain incomprehenſible 


and tuyſtical ſublimity as more ſpiritual 
and refined than mere moral virtue, — 
and diſtin from it—muſt, of courſe, de- 
ſtroy the reſpecs and confidence, which are 
otherwiſe due to religious characters. And 
this melancholy and reproachful conſe- 
quence of ſo ſtrange and injudicious a 
conduct is, already, too viſible, and plain 
from experience. 
a very great and admired writer, that 
If we ate told a Man is religious; we ſtill 
of, * What are his Morals * But there 
could be no poſſible e for ſuch a 


8 Charadteriſticls, Vol. H. p. 6. 
Vor. II. 1 
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text * it, in the Huit W goodneſs, SERM. 
J v 


For it is the remark of 


bitter 
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114 Of the influences and 
ö SE RM. bitter ſarcaſm, by which the moſt vene. 
V. rable name, and che beſt cauſe in all the 
SY world, are treated with ſcorn and ridicule— 
If religion was always deſcribed as a rex 
ſonable ſervice ; in which moral obligy 
tions maintain'd their proper rank, and 
were acknowledg'd to be an eſſential, nay, 

the ſuperior, part. | 
MN of thought and ingenuity ought 
to be above being miſled by mere hey 
and outward appearance; which is the jul 
character of the ignorant and the ſuperſiid 
And if they argued impartially, upon t& 
truth of things, and not upon Popular pri. 
Judices, they would quickly diſcern, that 
Religion, conſider'd as it is in itſelf, mul 
aid and ſtrengthen every Moral Tie. For 
it retains every motive that Morality, i 
the ſeparate notion of it, includes, ariling 
from either—its beauty or uſe.; its agree 
ment with the natural order and relatia 
of things, its advancement of perſind 
perfection and happineſs, its tendency t 
promote the Publick good.— And to gi 
the greater force to all theſe, it adds ano- 
ther highly rational rioti ve, and that is, the W 
authority of Goc, the wiſe and mercitul WM 
Governour, 


t vene⸗ 
all the 
icul— 
A rea- 


ity, i 

arifing 
agree. 
relations 
perſon 
ency to 
to gie 
ds ano- 
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nerciful 
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Governour, the righteous and impartial Ser · 


judge, of Mankind. And if religion, fair- 
jp repreſented, had only its direct and ge- 
nine influence, and was practis'd in its 
full extent, the ſtate of the queſtion would 


deſerve to be alter d: And when we 
heard, that a man had honeſt Moral prin- 


ciples, and was a perſon of natural juſtice 
and good temper ; inſtead of acquieſcing in 
this, for our more complete ſatisfaction, 
as to the ſolid ground of repoſing confi- 


Lie in him, we might, reaſonably, be 


ſollicitous to know farther z; © Whether he 
e was religious and devout ?” Indeed, the 


noble author abovemention'd was pleaſed 


to ſay, that this is a gueſi/on wwe ſeldom 
think of *. And, as we ate apt to think 
but ſeldom of other queſtions, that are not 
only pertinent, but of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, the fact, perhaps, may be, in a 


| great meaſure, as he has ſtated it. But 


from what does it proceed? From the true 


nature of religion? This cannot be pre- 
tended, without betraying extreme weak- 
neſs, and want of reflection. It myſt there- 
fore ſpring entirely —either frog vur nn 


” Characteriſticks, ibid. . 
I 2 | igno- 


V. 
WY WI 


116 Of the Abi; &e. 

SERM. ignorance of religion; or other mens corrup. 

V. tions of it by ſuperſtition and vice. But 

mw” notwithſtanding both of theſe, it may 

when it is rightly explain'd, be the moſt 

natural ground, and the ſtrongeſt guard 

of mutual faith and confidence. And ] 

will venture to aſſert, upon the reaſons al. 

ready produc'd, that the Mere Moral Man 

{if ſuch a one there 7s, or can be) without 

religion, is not able to give the ſame ſecurity 

to the World in general, of his honeſty; ; 

to his Country, of his ſteady and uncor- 

rupted duty ; or to his Friends, of his in- 

violable honour and fidelity; as he can do, 

| who is both Moral and Religious. And 

the Chriſtian character, in particular, can 

he conſider d in no other light, without 

doing it an unpardonable wrong, than a 

moſt friendly to Human commerce, and ci. 

culated for the moſt complete preſervation 

of all our natural and ſocial rights; ſino 

the fruit of the Spirit, which effentiall 

belongs to it, is expreſſly ſaid to be the 

Moral virtues that ſupport the order and 

happineſs of Societies—v/z. Goodneſs, aui 
Reghteouſneſs, and Truth. 
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SERMON VI. 
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Of Anger. 


Ee nE s. iv. 26. 

35 he angry, and fin not : Let 
not the fun go down aj Hour 

wrath,--- | 


5; fn BN PA T will be 1 upon re- SRRNM. 
ſ:ntiall © 1 5s flection, that the whole of VI. 
> be the we RE Religion is little elſe, beſides . 


der and SAGE, the right conduct and go- 
eſs, an vernment of our Affection and Paſ- 

fons. If theſe are well regulated, the na- 
tural conſequence will be Piety, Order, 


SE R- 12 and 


", Ru Of Anger, 
Su ebe TY Happineſs ; and, in every caſe, the 
VI. manner in which they are allowed to ope⸗ 
rate, their habitual and prevailing influ- 
egnce, determine the character to be either 
virtuous or vicious. Thus, for example, if 

our fupreme Love be placed on what is 


1 moſt excellent and amiable, and has the 
| 4 greateſt merit to recommend it; it muſt, 
| 14 of neceſſity, center in God, a Being of all 
If (it poſſible perfection, the ſpring of life and 
#1. joy, the eternal and original F ountain of | 
16 good. On the contrary, if it be fixed on 
1 | Riches as its ultimate object, it degenerates 
: [ | ö into the vile affection of Covetouſneſi; 
1 if on worldly Honour, it is the vice we 
. call Ambition; if on Pleaſure, we (hall 
RR quit all thoſe generous and exalted pu- 
Wi Jil ſuits which refine and dignify our nature, 
Wl and be abandon'd to Luxury and Intempe- 
„ rance.— In like manner, if Shame, Fear, 
ml | and Deteſtation, are juſtly excited, we hal 


be chiefly influenced by what is, in itſelf, 
reproachful, a real and eternal diſgrace to 
our Reaſon and Moral powers, and not ſo 
much by the falſe ſentiments and cuſtoms 
of the World, and arbitrary notions of Ho- 


nour and Diſhonour ; and muſt look an if 
ſuch 


e, the 
D ope⸗ 
influ- 
either 
ple, if 
hat is 
as the 
muſt, 
of all 
fe and 


ain of 


ced on 
nerates 
uneſs; 
ce we 
> ſhall 
1 pur- 
nature, 
ztempe- 
Far, 
ve ſhall 
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race to 
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ſuch purſuits as are the neceſſary ſource of SERM. 
confuſion, remorſe, and miſery to Intelli- 
gent Beings, and on the diſpleaſure of the 
Infinite and Almighty Governour of the 
W univerſe--as the greateſt of all evz/s, So that 


the Love, and the Fear of God, which are 


the ſubſtance of true piety, the foundation 
and ſupport of a regular, uniform, and in- 


flexible virtue, appear to be nothing more 
than the proper management and conduct 
of the Paſſions : Which is an undeniable 
proof, that we ought to confider Self- 
government as a fundamental and eſſential 
point, on which all Religion depends. 
Taz matter might be put in a ſomewhat 


different light by ſhewing, that when the 


Paſſions are perverted, when they are wild, 


| | head-ſtrong, and zngovern'd, they muſt, 
in the nature of things, deſtroy our regard 


to Religion, and interfere with the moſt 
important obligations of Morality; and 


that while ſuch corrupt principles are in- 


dulged and cheriſhed in the Heart, it is as 


abſurd to expect any true ſentiments of 
piety, any ſteady moderation, righteouſ- 


nels, and beneficence, in the outward 
Behaviour, as that order ſhould naturally 
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120 Of Anger. 
SE N M. ſpring from confuſion, or light from darks 
VI. neſs. This might be diſtinctly illuſtrated, 
WY by examining the direct tendency of par. 
ticular Paſſions. But as it would be too 

long a digreſſion, I ſhall only obſerve with 
reſpect to Anger, the proper ſubject of the 
preſent diſcourſe, that it is attended with 

the moſt dreadful and fatal conſequences-- 

in its fit tranſports, if it be not immediately 
check'd and controuled — but eſpecially, 

when it ſertles in a canker d, black, habitual 
Malice; that it hurries the Mind more than 

any other Paſſion, and operates with un- 
common violence and diſorder, and conſe- 


— 11 1 quently, in its exceſſes, it muſt, in a very 
„ peculiar manner, indiſpoſe us for the {er- 
1 vice of the God of Peace and Love, and 
( | ; iy for a devout, affectionate, and delightful 
„ contemplation of his excellencies; which 
„ require the utmoſt calmneſs andcompoſure, 
_ RR the moſt undiſturb d, clear, and free exei- 
WR! |! ciſe of our rational Powers: And, finally, 
If | | that it is utterly inconſiſtent with that mil, 
tht | feft, amiable diſpoſition, which is abſolute- 
1 ly neceſſary to beneficence, and human 
ll | offices. —The rough and boiſterous, andthe 
1 EY gentle, tender, Paſſions cannot, Pry 2 
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1 darks ſubſiſt together. For either our kind Af- SRERNT. 

ſtrated, fections will get the aſcendent, ſo as to VI. 9 
of par. ſweeten the temper, and reſtrain unruly WNW | 
be too Anger ; or that, in the end, muſt efface vn 
e with the impreflions of humanity, and fix in a 

of the | habit of peeviſhneſs, in a fiery . ſpir it im- | 

d with patient of contradiction, and a conſtant 

ences-- Bl diſpoſition to rage, revenge, and cruelty. 

ediately Here then, our ſtricteſt guard, all our 

xclally, judgment, and niceſt circumſpection are 

1abitul W neceffary. And for our better direction 

re tha in this d:ficult branch of Self-government, 

1th un- J ſhall inquire, 

| conſe. 

a very Fixsr, Ix what caſes Anger is a la- 

the fe. BR fu principle; or how far it may be inno- 

ve, and cently indulg d. | 

lightfal WW 

which SECONDLY, I ſhall ſhew, when it be- 

1poſure, comes ſinful ; or is indul 8 d immoderately. 

ce exer · And, 

finally, 

it wil IN the 1 THIRD place, Propoſe ſome Re- 

bſolute⸗ nedies againſt the a of this paſſion. 

_ FirsT, I am to inquire, in what caſes 


ſubſiſt 


Anger is a Jawfidl principle; or how far it 


may be innocentiy indulg d. It is very plain, 


122 Of my 
SeRM. I think, from the New Teſtament, that 
VI. the Chriſtian Religion does not abſolutch 
YY forbid Anger in all circumſtances, and on 
all occaſions; but only in its extreme, 

This may be fairly inferr'd from the text 

itſelf. For when the Apoſtle exhorts to 

be angry, and not fin, or, in other words, 
to beware of /inful Anger, he gives a clear 
intimation, that there are certain ſeaſons, 

and degrees, in which this Paſſion is not 
criminal; that there may be indignities of 

ſo flagrant a nature, as will be a complete 
juſtification of it; and ſome inſtances of 

ſuch heingus abuſe and injury, that the moſt 

patient and candid temper, the moſt gene- 

rous and improved benevolence, cannot 
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[ paſs by them without diſcovering marks of 
{i its Reſentment. In like manner, we find 


: Jam. St. James adviſing Chriſtians — not to ex- 
WE  rirpate Anger entirely — but only to be 
ll flow to Wrath. To which we may add, 
Wl [3 that Anger is expreſſly aſcribed to our Sa- 
. Mark ii. Viour himſelf, who was a perfect pattern of 
= "hs all moral virtues, and eſpecially of gentle- 
neſs and moderation; and chargeable with 
none of the /inful imperfections of Man- 
1 * 1 1 


t, that 


foluteh 
and on 
fremes. 
e text 
Orts to 
words, 
a Clear 
eaſons, 
is not 


ties of 


nplete 
des of 
> moſt 
gene- 
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rksof 
> find 
0 ex- 
to be 
add, 
r Sa- 
ern of 
entle- 


with 


Man- 
kind, 


Anger. 


kind, with none of the extravagances of SERM>" 


Human Paſſions. 


Wurx therefore we ſee in the ſame erm 


ſcheme of religion ſuch paſſages as theſe— 


Let all—Hrath and Anger—be put away Eel, 9 
from you ; but now you alſo put off all theſe, 3; - 


123 


Vit 


Anger, Wrath, Malice, &c. I will, there- iii. 8. 
fore, that Men pray every where lifting up 1 Tim. i. 


holy hands, without Wrath or Anger — © 


When, I fay, in the ſame ſcheme of Re- 


ligion, we find theſe paſſages, which ſeem, 
at firſt view, to repreſent all Anger as in 


gef unlawful ; 


we are obliged by, the 
ſame general rule that we uſe in interpret- 
ing all authors whatſoever (in order to pre- 


| ſerve a conſiſtent ſenſe) to underſtand them 


only of the exceſſes, the wild ungovern'd 
tranſports, of this Paſſion. If we go far- 


ther, and explain them /fri#ly and rigo- 


rouſly, in direct oppoſitzon to other parts 
of the Revelation, we make Chriſtianity 
confuſed and unintelligible. And beſides, 


chat it both diſgraces our Saviour's Conduct, 
and diſhonours his Religion, by ſetting it at 


variance with itſelf, ſuch an interpretation 


is contrary to the evident reaſon of the thing; 


which teaches us, that Anger is not abſe- 
lutely 
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.Of Anger. 


SERNM. lately criminal. — In what caſes, and tg 
VI. what degree, it is a /awful 1 1 
W proceed to conſider. 


'AND in order to ſettle this point to our 
ſatisfaction, it is neceſſary that we examine 
how far it may be called a natural Pal. 
fion. I do not mean by this, what my 
ariſe from peculiar kit of Body, and ſo 
be conſtitutional with reſpect to particuli 
Perſons ; but a univerſal Paſſion, that is 
interwoven with the very frame of Humay 
nature. For whatever we may think of jy- 


gular and accidental propenſities, which, 


perhaps, were originally acquired by our 
Anceſtors, by an intemperate way of living, 
and tranſmitted down, according to the or- 
dinary courſe of Nature, to their innocent 


unfortunate poſterity 3 whatever, I ſay, we 
may think of theſe, we have the utmoſt 


reaſon to believe, that every principle, 
which appears to belong to Human nature 
as ſuch, and is not the effect of a high un- 
common fermentation of the ſpirits, and 
a feveriſh heat of blood, may, within cer- 
tain bounds, be /awfiully indulged. 
Now this I take to be the caſe as to 


Age, which may be deſcribed _ : 
&« An 


of Anger. 


| + An ennie umi Agne of: in ack Samnds 
« an apprehenſion of ſome 4wrong intended, JF - 


« or executed, againſt ourſelves, or others, 
« for whom we are concern'd ; and ſuch a 

| « reſentment of the injury, as excites us 
to procure the puni/hment of the offen- 
« der — ſo far as it is neceſſary for ſfelf- 
« defence, for our future ſecurity, and to 
« promote the general peace, good order, 
and welfare of ſociety.” It is the firſt part 
W of thedeſcription only, that can beproperly 


faid to relate to the Nature of the Paſſion it- 


ſelf; the latter branch pointing out the end, 
which it was intended to ſerve; which end 
muſt alſo be confider'd as the juſt bound, 
and meaſure, of every angry reſentment. 
And what I have here aſſerted is all thoſe 
Moraliſts can mean, if their meaning be 
rational and warrantable, who give this 
account of Anger, that it is, a deſire of 
« Revenge.” For to punith only for the 
| fake of puniſhing, to deſire the miſery of 
any, from an inclination to fee them ſuffer 
merelybecauſe they have injured us, without 
deſigning either preſent redreſs, or preſer- 
vation from New inſulis, or without any 
view to the good of Mankind — This is 
- | down=- 


126 [ Of Anger. 
Sex. downright 1//-nature, and Malice; and 
VI. can be defended on no principles dike 
of Reaſon, or Chriſtianity. It argues a baſe 
and ſavage diſpoſition, that is inconſiſtent 

with all juſt pretenfions to humanity and 
mercy. But ſuch @ ſenſe of injuries, as [ 

have before deſcribed, not only diſcovers 
itſelf, to ſome degree, in all Mankind, ſo 

far as our experience and obſervation reach 

(and therefore may be eſteem'd an origi- 


nal principle in Human nature) but tends 
direfly to the public good. 


Tax firſt emotion, upon any abuſe and 
indignity offer d, ſeems to be an nftinf 
implanted in moſt animals, as well as in 
Men. And nothing plauſible can be urged, 
to prove it to be our duty to ſuppreſs hi 
altogether ; becauſe it cannot be done, 
without altering and new-modelling the 
Human frame. Nor is it fif indeed, that 
the Paſſion, or Inſtinct, which we are now 

| ſpeaking of, ſhould be extirpated; ſince it 

ws is adapted to anſwer very valuable pur- 

1 _ poſes. For as it is 4 ſtrong intimation that 
5 we think ourſelves wrong d, it may juſtly 

| lh be expected, in many caſes at leaſt, that 

| it will prevent the farther progreſs of the 
injury; 


Of Anger. 


the conſequences of he:ghtening our Anger. 
Ehe wiſdom of God is therefore emi- 
nently diſplay'd, in making the marks of 
this Paſſion ſo viſible, that generally, with 
all the art we can uſe, we are not able to 
conceal it; becauſe it is deſigned as—an 
immediate check to rudeneſs and violence. 
To which I may add, that the firſt emo- 
tion is wiſely ordain'd to ſerve another ſe, 
and that is, to excite us to repel injuries, 
in caſes where an immediate reſiſtance is 
required, by a more warm and vigorous 
ſelf-defence. 

Ax as for a Reſentment of abuſes and 
wrongs, it is frequently, in the way in 
which I have ſtated it, of eminent ſervice, 
to diſcourage inſolence and diſorder, main- 
tain private right and property, and ſecure, 
to the Honeſt and Peaceable, the advan- 
tages of Civil life. Whereas a tame, unre- 
ſenting, unmanly ſubmiſſion under the 
greateſt provocations, would be treated by 
Perſons of obdurate, or arbitrary Tem- 
pers, or of boiſterous Paſſions, with corn 


and Cruelty. It would probably draw on 


freſh 


127 
injury; and that the guilty Perſon will Sz. 


put ſome reſtraint on himſelf, for fear of VI. 
WY 


\ 


” = Anger. | 
SERM. freſh inſults and oppreſſions : So that neithet 
VI. virtue, nor order, nor public happineſs, 
could be ſupported. — I ſhall only add, 
That the warmth and reſentment, which 
we feel on being injured, has a direct ten. 
dency to raiſe, within us, a ſtrong blur. 
rence of every inſtance of baſe, ungeneroys, 
and abufive conduct. For if we are ſo 
ſtruck with it in others, when we happen 
to be affected by it; we muſt, naturally, 
one would think, acids it in our ſelves, 
Thoſe, eſpecially, who have the gu 
and keeneſt ſenſe of wrongs, ought, of all 
Men, to be the moſt careful to avoid every 
diſtant appearance of diſreſpect and injury 
to their fellow-creatures. And there can 
be no doubt, but that what I have now 
mentioned was one deſign of the God of 
Nature, in making us fo ſuſceptible of 
impregſions of this kind.— So that though 
the more immediate ſpring of reſentment 
may, oftentimes, be Seſſlove, or conſi- 
derations which are chiefly Perſonal; it 
1s, in its conſequences, a public principle, 
calculated for the common good of Man- 
kind. Having thus ſhewn, that ſome 
degree of emotion, and ſome reſentment, 


on 
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on receiving injuries, are expedient, and SERM. 
ale I proceed t * 

Taz SECOND thing propeled, -« viz. To © 
inquire, when they are carried to an Ex- 
jremez or, when our Anger becomes /inful, 
and is indulged immoderately. And 


Fixsr, The Paſſion of Anger has an 
undue prevalency, when it breaks out, with 
violence, on every ſeeming provocation; 
when it is under ſo little command, that 
the moſt rrifling circumſtance will blow 
it up into a fame. — The only thing that 
can be faid in excuſe of this is, that it may 
be owing to an unhappy natural Conſtitu- 
lin; for which great allowances are to 
be made. — But to this I anſwer, That 
ſuppoling it to be a conſtitutional diſorder, 
it is ſuch a one as ought to be corrected; 
becauſe Perſons of fo unruly a Temper are 
not fit to live in Society: They will be 
continually / gracing themſelves, and /- 
fending others, by their extravagances. 80 
that if They do not uſe their ſincere endea- 
vours to bring themſelves toa more cool and 
compoſed frame, and to allay the fury of 


this diftemper, the pernicious conſequences, 
| OL, . K of 


U 
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SERM. of which are ſo viſible; whatever foun- 
VI. dation it may have in thei original mate, 
they are as juſtly chargeable with guilt, a; 
if it was entirely of their own contracting. 
AGAIN, SECONDLY, Anger is undoubt. | 

edly criminal, when it exceeds the nature of 

the ſuppoſed injury, by which it is excited. 

This may be done various ways, and par- 
ticularly — when the wrong is but ima. 
ginary, and aggravated into a real fault 

by our Pride, and ungovern d heat of tem- 

per — or when it is not a degned affront, 

but ſprings from ignorance, an officious im- 
pertinence, careleſſneſs, want of thought, 

and the like; which the perſons, who 

thus accidentally offend, would, perhaps, 

upon a gentle admonition, ingenuoully ac- 
knowledge. * Under one, or other, of theſe 

heads, we may eaſily range a great part of 

thoſe ſuppoſed indignities, by which the 
Paſſions are inflamed and exaſperated to a 
prodigious height, and which are ſo cruelly 
reveng'd. And if we make no diſtinction 
between 7nvoluntary offences, and thoſe 
that proceed from a deliberate malicious in- 

tention; conſidering the giddineſs and le- 


vitys the inattention and folly, the falſe 
ſenti- 


| 0% * er 5 | 1 3 "2 
{:atiments and prejudices, of the generality SER M* 
of Mankind—fr:end/bip, pedce, and bar= VI. 
nuny muſt be for ever baniſhed out of the * 
World. But let it be allow d, that the abu- 
ſes which we reſent are real: They may, 
certainly, be capable of ſeveral mitigations-- 
The perſon, whom we complain of, may 
be of the ſame haſty and impetuous temper 
with ourſelves—He may be naturally f- 
picious, and imagine that he ſees ſomething 
in our conduct which gives him a juſt right 
to be angry Our behaviour may, really, 
have been ſo unguarded, as to afford ground 
for ſuch ſealbuſies; that he is lighted, im- 
poſed upon, and treated rudely and ungene- 
rouſly—Or he may do that in an intem- 
frrate ferment of the blood, which is very 
far from his natural and general diſpolition ; 
and which, when he grows cool, he is hear- 
| tily ſorry for—All theſe (though they may 
not altogether excuſe) are, however, fo 
many alleviating circumſtances, thatought, 
in equity, to molliſy and abate our Anger; 
and if they are not confidered, and allowed 
their due weight, it is evidently vii and 
exceſſrve. I ſhall only add under this · head, 
| that ome (which are called) 7njzries, are ſo 
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SERM. flight and trivial, that they ſcarce deſerye 
VI. any reſentment ; and to overlook them en- 
—Y” 7irely will be of much greater uſe, than 
retaliate. For to inſiſt upon pundctilioes, 
and demand an adequate and rigorous ſa- 
tisfaction for every ſcornful look, every baſly 
word, every little inſtance of diſreſpecſ ful be- 
hawviour, from whence no ill eonſequences 
of any conſiderable moment can be ſup- 
pos'd to follow, is the direct way to ſtrength- 
en prejudices, and perpetuate a ſpirit of 
animoſity and diſfention ; and, of courſe, 
it muſt increafe the diſorder, and detriment 
to Society. Whereas a calm and generous 
indifference in ſuch caſes as theſe (which 
are moſt commonly beneath a wiſe man's 
regard) may not only bring the offender to 
a ſenſe of his indiſcretion, but be a means 

of preſervingithe Public peace. 
THrIRDLY, Anger is a criminal Paſſion, 
not only when it exceeds in degree, but 
. likewiſe when it exceeds with reſpect to 
its duration. For while its more violent 
emotions continue, the Man is uit both 
for exerciſes of religion, and for a right diſ- 
charge of the offices and duties of his par- 
ticular ſtation, and character; the longer it 
rages, 
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rye rapes, he is render d ſo much the more in- SR. 
en- capable of ſedate thought, and recollection: VI. 
n 10 And if ſuch fits return frequently, and are 
00s, withal, ſo {ubborn, as not te be eaſily re- 
1a mov'd, it is to be fear'd, that they will 
400 end, at length, in a conſtant perturbation 
[be- of mind. The moſt hot and choleric 
ces | temper may be cool'd and moderated by a 
lup- * prudent care, and ſteady oppoſition ; but 
h- the more we give way to it, it will neceſ· 
t of | farily take the deeper root, and, according 
ire, to the known and experienc'd courſe of 
ment Nature, muſt grow up, by degrees, to a 
rous habit of tumultuous Paſſion. St. Paul has 
nich therefore adviſed us in the text, 70 to 
an's let the Sun go down upon our Wrath — 
r to leſt it ſhould work itſelf into our- inward 
eans | Conſtitution, and become an eſtabliſh'd 
and ruling principle within us. To which 
ion, I ſhall add (as having ſome affinity with 
but this part of the argument) that in order 
X to to avoid the exceſſes of Anger, it may be 
lent Wl preſcribed as a good general rule, that we 
oth do not ſuffer it, in any inſtance, to gain 
diſ- ſuch an aſcendency, as to controul the ex- 
par- erciſe of reaſon; and that, be the founda- 
er i tion of it ever ſo juſt (unleſs in caſes where 
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den M. an ane ate ſelf-defence is neceſſary we 
VI. defer expreſſing our reſentment either by 
wr, Ba words or actions, till we are able to re. 


fle& calmly, and have recover'd the dye 
command of ourſelves. For while we are 


tranſported beyond the uſe of reaſon, we 


muſt unavoidably err, in innumerable 


_ caſes, both with reſpe& to the occaſions, 


and the degrees, of our Anger ; and as we 
are not capable of conſidering and diſtin. 
guiſbing tightly, it may fall, indiſcrimi- 
nately, on the innocent, and the 7njuri- 
OUS. 

As Alx, FOURTHLY, Anger may be 
highly criminal, when it is neither (abſc- 
lutely ſpeaking) exceſſive in degree, nor in 
duration — merely by its being unſeaſonable, 
or very indecent in particular circum- 


ſtances.— As when it is indulged, with 


evident marks of perturbation and difcom- 


' poſure, by Perſons actually employ'd in 


the adminiſtration of Juſtice ; which re- 


quires the cooleſt attention, and moſt di/- 
paſſionate temper— When we give a looſe 
to it in the preſence of thoſe who are fo 
much our r Sußericurs, that it is treating 


them 


a Of Anger. 


proyocations, and forgetting the ties of 
ratitude, we behave towards our Bene- 
faftors, whoſe former favours have been 
ſo conſiderable that they ought to oblite- 
rate all ſenſe of /fſer injuries, with ex- 
actly the ſame warmth and beigbt of 
reſentment, as we do towards others, to 
whom we are no way obliged. —Such a 
blind and undiſtinguiſbing Anger, as it 
confounds all order, and 1s. inconſiſtent 
with a regular diſcharge of relative duties, 
on which the well-being of Societies di- 
realy depends, muſt be vitious ad inex- 
cuſable. 

Bur, Finally, Its 50 . and 
fatal extreme is, when it begets a ſettled 
Mill to our Neighbour, and degene- 
rates into cruelty and revenge. Though 
our bleſſed Saviour was angry with the 
Phariſees on the account of their hypo- 


criſy and villainy, in deſigning to accuſe 


him of Profaneneſs, for being a friend to 
Mankind, and performing beneficent mi- 
racles on the Sabbath-day ; yet, he ftill 

K 4 retain- 


” I 3 5 
them with diſreſpe# — When we pay no SERN. 
regard to difference of Characters, in ſhew- VI. 

ing our Anger—And when, upon trifling — 


| 
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retained kind and tender ſentiments. of 


VI. piry and compaſſion : He lamented their in- 


* 


Mark iii. 


. 


veterate, and almoſt incurable, prejudice, 
and had à generous concern for their hap. 
pineſs, For we are expreſſly told, s 
while he locked round about on them with 
Anger—He was GRIEv'D for the bard: 
neſs of their hearts. And, indeed, the 
ultimate view of all juſt reſentment is the 
reformation of offenders, or, if that can- 
not be effected, the retraining their malice, 
and diſcouraging the like evil diſpoſition 
in others, If therefore we form premedi. 
tated ſchemes of miſchief, and purſue any 
with vengeance, for. the unnatural pleaſurg 
which we take in their mz/ery; our fury is 
quite barbarous and diabolical. A baſer, 
blacker, and more deteſtable complexion 
of mind can ſcarce be imagined ; ſince it 
is directly contrary to the excellent charac- 
terofthe Supreme Being, andto every thing 
that is good, and amiable, Thus have! 
pointed out diſtinctly the ful extremes of 
Anger: The next natural ſtep is, 


In the THIRD place, to offer ſome re- 
medies againſt the exceſſes of this Paſſion. 
_—_ | AND 


ND 
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tify Pride. Proud and haughty corner is 


his name, ſays Solomon, <who dealeth in proud 24. 


Wrath —This vice, as it is extravagant in 
its expectations, which Mankind are not 
often inclined to gratify, finds infinite occa- 


fons of Anger in the minuteſt circumſtances; 


it magnifies a heedleſt expreſſion, and an un- 
meaning indolent behaviour, into heinous and 
unpardonable crimes ; and is withal inſa- 
tiate and unrelenting in its revenge. And 


could the moſt paſſionate root out but hi 


one evil principle, they. would neither have 
ſo quick and keen a ſenſe of injuries, nor 


carry ſo long and deſperate reſentment of 


them. They would ſtand leſs upon cere- 
mony, and outward tokens of reſpect and 
ſubmiſſion; and, being conſcious of their 


own imperfections, would be more mild 
and candid, more condeſcending and fa- 


yourable to the infirmities of others. 


A6AIN, conſider what an indecent thing 
it is to be tranſported to exceſſes of Anger? 


How it ſtains our honour as Men, and 
leſſens particular characters, which might, 
otherwiſe, be rank d among the moſt de- 


ſerving 


And J cannot but recommend: it, as SERM. 
one of the moſt important of all, to mor- VI. 
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| 1 4 | Of Anger. 
Senn. bun — How, beſides disfiguring the 
VI. very external Sadily form, it renders the 


ind quite diſtorted and irregular Ho 


it fills it with confuſion,” and, by clouding 
the underſtanding, obſcures all the glory 
of our intelligent Nature : So that all that 
is manly and generous is loſt in a wild 
| tempeſt of paſſion. Z 

_ ReeLecT, likewiſe, on the pernicious 
— £0 of unruly Anger, which are 
theſe--the loſs of inward ſerenity and com- 
poſure ; breaches of friendſhip ; Irrecon- | 
cileableenmities; the moſt fatal diſorder and 
violence naturally accompany'd with ſhame 
and remorſe : To which this thought is ve. 


ry proper to be added, that the firſt ungo- 


vern'd tranſport, which we blindly follow, 


may be the abſolute ruin of our innocence 


Pro rov. xix. and peace for eyer.--A man of great Wrath, 


.  fays Solomon, ſhall ſu Her pumſhment : Fur 


is he is continually running into embarraſſ- 
ments and difficulties] 27 thou deliver him, 


| et thou muſt do it again. 


Lr us conſider farther, in order to check 
and controul raſh and intemperate Anger, 
what great allowances we all need for our- 


ſelves ; ; and thoſe eſpecially, who have the 


misfor- 
. 


F<" x 
* 
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misfortune to be addicted to this vice. Let SERM.. 
us frequently meditate on the wonderful VI. 
patience and forbearance of God, notwith- 3 
ſtanding our numerous and aggravated of- 
fences; and on the example of Chriſt, the 
adorable author of our religion, who was 
meek and lowly in Heart ; who pray'd for 8 xl. 
his enemies and oerſecutars ; 3 who, when Like 
he was reviled, reviled not again, when he | 3 
ſuffered, he threatned not, but committed 23. 

himſelf to him that judgeth righteouſly. And 
to theſe moderating and compoſing re- 
flections let us join ſtrength and firmneſs of 
reſolution, and maintain an habitual guard 
over our temper ; that we may never be 
hurried, by its eagerneſs and impetuoſity, 
beyond the bounds of reaſon and diſcretion. 
It is highly expedient (over and above what 
has been already ſuggeſted) that Men, who 
are ſubject tothe impulſes of ſtrong Paſſion, 
careflilly avoid every thing that has a ten- 
dency to irritate, and excite haſty and fu- 
rious reſentment—all petulant and conten- 
tious diſputes, which raiſe a ſpirit of con- 
tradition, and that, in hot conſtitutions, 
produces rage and inſfolence;—all inflamin g 
diet, and intemperate revellings — and 


the 


1 40 | Of Anger. | 
SPR NI. the company of ſuch Perſons, as are of the 
VI. fame turbulent fiery diſpoſition; whoſe 
— Anger, by their violently oppoſing each 
other, will be the more encreas'd, and rife 
very probably, to a ſhameful and fats 
pitch of extravagance. Whereas if they 
chooſe to aſſociate only with men of a gen- 
tle, calm, obliging behaviour, all whoſe 

reſentments are under due command ; they 

will not only keep out of the way of in- 
numerable provocations, but, perhaps, be 
aſhamed of their own exceſſes. The beauty 
of ſuch amiable characters will naturally 
attract and engage their eſteem, and ſtrong- 

ly excite to an imitation of them. 
To conclude ; To the obſervation of 
theſe rules, it will be of great uſe to add 
FI ſincere and fervent prayer to God, who, 2 
it | | | he framed Human Nature, muſt thoroughly 
| underſtand every part of its compoſition, 


| 1 | and be able to influence all its ſprings of 
1 action — That he would graciouſly aſſit 
ll us to regulate every diſorder, to aſſwage 


18 | E every rough torrent of Paſſion, and culti- 
47 vate mild, benevolent, and peaceful prin- 
wi Ciples ; that after having enjoy'd, in this 
1 World, the natural advantages of a meek and 
5 quiet 


et 


Of Anger. _ 


quiet ſpirit, in the inward ſatisfaction that Ser. 
attends it, and the reſpe& and kind affec- VI. 
tions of our fellow-creatures, we may be lth 
admitted into the manſions of perfect love, 

and tranquillity ; from whence Anger, 
Clamour, and Malice ſhall be for ever ba- 

niſhed ; and where there will be nothing, 

that can poſſibly diſturb the friendſbrp, 


larnony, and happineſs, of the refined 


and glorious Inhabitants. 
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T he time when Chriſtianity was 
made known proved to be the 
fitteſt, from the ſtate and 'elr=: 


cumſtances of the World. 


G4 L. iv. 4. 
But when the fulneſs of tbe. time 
Was come, God ſent forth his | 


f 


9 95 HE — of God is not 
Ve only eminently diſplayed in 
the great and fignal bleſſings 
* which he hath conferred on 


* 
VII. 
WY. 


— 


Mankind ; but it may appear, likewiſe, in 
the my time fix d upon for beſtowing his 


favours. 


/ 3 


144 _ Chriſtianity thade known 
6zxM. favours. For we all know, from our own! 
VII. experience, that the deferring a beneſt 
frcqquentiy enhances the value of it, and, 
of conſequence, heightens our obligation to 
a Benefactor; and that an over-officioug 
haſty act of goodneſs may miſs of that yz 
luable end, by being the tranſport of a 
firſt ſentiment, or the effect of inſlind, 
which, in all probability, it would have 
attained, if it had been more /ſow and deli. 
berate. — To apply this to the argument 
I intend to purſue, Captions men - have 
been apt to abound in vain inquiries, and; 
among others of a like nature, to aſk this 
queſtion— Why the Chriſtian revelation, 
if it be really Divine, was not com- 
« municated ſooner ?” To which, St. Paul 
has plainly intimated, in the text, this ſolid 
and ſufficient anſwer, That preceding aget 
of the World were not ſo proper for it: 
For in the fulneſs of the time, God fent forth 
bis ſon — i. e. at the time preſcribed and 
pointed out in the antient Propbecies, not 
from mere arbitrary pleaſure, but becauſe 

it was, in itſelf, the itte. 5 

Ix p RED, if the Chriſtian religion was 
abſolutely necefary, in the nature of the 
thing 
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thing rel, to enable Mankind to know S ERM. 


and neal what it is their indiſpenſable VII. 
duty to know and practiſe, we ſhould "VR 


have had reaſon to conclude, that it muſt 
have ſubſiſted from the beginning ; or as 


| ſon as this neceſſity commenced. But this 


is not the juſt ſtate of the caſe; becauſe 
the infinitely wiſe and righteous Gover- 
nour of the World can require nothing of 
his creatures, but what he has given them 
a capacity to perform. The natural con- 
ſequence of which is, that every man does 
his duty, and anſwers the end of that par- 
ticular ſtation in which he is placed, who 
acts up to the light and advantages which 
he enjoys, whatever they are—Chriſtiani- 
ty, therefore, was only highly expedient, 
and a ſingular bleſſing; but not ſtrictly, 
and univerſally, neceſſary. 

And from hence it follows, that we 
cannot infer, either from the wiſdom or 
goodneſs of God, that he was, in a pro- 
per ſenſe, obliged 70 grant it to the World 


at all, For let us fee how the argument | 
ſtands: © The Chriſtian revelation was a 


* ſignal benefit, and extremely defireable, 
© and therefore God was obliged to com- 3 
Vor. II. EEC 


146 Chriſtianity made known 
SERM. © municate it.” — But why this conclu- 
VII. fion ? Are there not infinite other things, 
NA which we are apt to imagine, would he 
of great advantage to particular parts of 
the creation, that are never granted? 
And why ſhould it ut be fo ? Has not 
the ſupreme Being the abſolute diſpoſal of 
what is a matter of pure favour ? Or do 
we make no diſtinction between acts of 
favour, and of juſtice ? Surely there is 
vaſt difference between them in the natue 
of things. For the one only may, the 
other muſt be performed; the one are ne- 
ceſſary at all times, the other may be pre 
per at very few); or fit to be granted only 
at certain ſeaſons, and not at others, 
Tux granting a Revelation, therefore, 
was not a point of equity, but merely a con- 
ſideration of anom. So that at whatever 
time it ſhould. appear to have been moſl 
| likely to anſwer its grand defign, that wa, 
10H : without doubt, the moſt expedient and 
we FeCaſonablèe for the promulgation of 1 it, | 
al therefore proceed to ſhew, 


> oy That abs God ſent frh his 
| Sv the World was, by various circum- 
ſtances, 


at the fitieſ time. 


ſtances, and a concurrence of preceding Sx TA 
events, better prepared to receive Chalth- VI . 


nity, than in former ages. 38 

: "SECONDLY, That, on vat accounts, 
it was moſt honourable to this excellent re- 
ligion, that it ſhould be propoſed at this 
t:me; and that the appointing and chooſing 
ſo critical a ſeaſon, for this gracious inter- 


' poſition of Providence, contributed emi- 
nently to the ſupport of the Goſpel, and 
"the firmer eftabhſhment of its authority in 


the underſtandings, and over the conſci- 
ences of Men. And I may add, 
TairDLy, That the time, which the 
text ſpeaks of, was the fizteft period for In- 
finite wiſdom to fix upon; becauſe it was 
the moſt proper for the propagation of 
Chriſtianity, for two reaſons that are of 
inconteſtable weight: — The r1RsT is, 
that it could be more eafily ſpread from 8 


one nation to another — The $Econp, 


that it might make a larger and more ex- 
fenj# ve progreſs. 


Lr us now briefly examine, how 
each branch of this argument may be ſup- 


— 


ported: Which will not only exalt and 


WT enlarge 


Sp RM. ** our idea of the wiſdom and wa 
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VII. derful conduct of Divine Providence, by | 
_ plain inſtances of the utmoſt conſequence 

to virtue, and the happineſs of Mankind; 
but muſt alſo highly corroborate the mure 
direct evidence for the Truth, and Divi- 

nity, of our holy Religion. 


Tur FIRST thing 8 was to 
ſhew, That when God ſent forth his Sm, 
the World was, by a variety of circum- 
ſtances, better prepared to receive his doc- 
trine, than in former ages.—There ſeems 

' to have been 4 ſcheme laid, by that Infinite 
unerring Mind who ſaw the events of 
things from the beginning, to carry on 

and complete this preparation. It was the 
work of ages, and brou ght, by gradudl 
advances, to its full maturity. And it 
will be uſeful for us to take a ſhort ſurvey | 
of the flate of Revealed Religion, from 
the earlieſt times, of which we have any 
authentick records. For, by this means, 
we ſhall be led to diſcern a regular train 
of events, that, all together, make an ex- 
act and beautiful plan, and conſpire to one 


common end. There will be found un- 
7 queſtionable 
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queſtionable marks of connection and refe- SERM\ 
rence, and conſequently of Jefign, in the VII. 
ſereral parts of this plan; which ought 8 
not, therefore, to be imputed to a blind 
and random Chance, but to ſome wiſe and 
Hann neo nene 
IMMEDIATELY after the Flood, when 
the whole race of Mankind was reduced 
to Mab's family, a Revelation of the fun- 
damental truths of Natural Religion, and 
of the general immutable obligations of 
Virtue, ſeems to have been entirely need- = 
ſs: Becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed, butthat {\ 
they ALL acknowledged and worſhipped f 
the only Maker and God of the univerſe; 
and, beſides they had juſt ſeen the moſt 
ſtupendous and awful proofs of His Pow- 
er, and univerſal Providence; and, by the 
deſolation and ruin that had been brought 
upon the old world, who periſh'd in the 
Deluge (of which there remained, every 
where, deplorable and moſt affecting me- 
morials) they were ſufficiently aſſured of 
the fatal conſequences of vice and Idola- 
try.— Having, therefore, no need of ſo 
general a Revelation, they had one ſurted 
to their circumſtances : Containing a grant 

"he 2 e 
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SERM. of Animal food; —ordaining that Mur. 


VII. 


pt. (which was exceedingly proper to be en. 


Gen. ix. 


Plicity of manners, generally, prevail d. 


. 1 = 
. Chriſtianity made known 
derers ſhould be puniſhed with deat 


| acted into a law with the ſtanding ſanction 
of Divine authority, when the inhabitants 
of the World were ſo few, and every gi 
life was of ſuch vaſt conſequence to the 
ſmall community of Mankind)—and giv- 
ing them gracious aſſurances, to diſſipate 
their conſternation and terror, and encou- 
rage arts and induſtry, that they had no 
reaſon to alarm themſelves with the fear 
of a ſecond Deluge, ſince it was the ſacred 
and inviolable decree of Heaven, that the 
waters ſhould not cover the face of the | 
whole earth any more. 
For ſome time after this, the World, 
from the eſtabliſhed laws and courſe of 
Nature, could be but thinly peopled ; and, 
therefore, each having a ſufficient ſhare 
of property, he could have no particular 
ſtrong temptation to invade the poſeſion 
of others. An artleſs and unaffected fem- 


Labour was neceſſary to procure the ſup- 
ports of life; 1dleneſs and Luxury were, in 
a great meaſure, unknown; Mankind muſt 

| have 


* 
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have had too little intercourſe, to 5 the in- Srxbr. 
ſtruments of corrupting each other to that VII. 
Agree of exceſs and diſorder, which has WW, 
fince preyail d. Of - polite and faſhionable 
yices there could, in general, be no great 
danger, when there were neither multi- 
tudes nor ſuperflutties *.—Superſtition and 
Illatry were, however, introduced very 
early; to which the groſſer and more un- 
thinking part of the World were too eaſily 
perverted, But theſe inſtances of degenc- 
racy were far from being univerſal. Ma- 
ny families ſtill adher d to the primitive 
Religion of Reaſon and Nature, and were 
untainted by the infection then beginning 
to ſpread itſelf, A general Revelation, 
therefore, was not ſo requiſite in zhjs ſtate 
of things, as in ſucceeding ages, when Ido- 

latry and Superſtition not only ie 


* To confirm BY * of theſe G it is 
worth remarking, that the only conſiderable number of 
wicked perſons, that the Sacred Hiſtory mentions in hi. 
period (Where we have ſcarce any light, to our preſent 
purpoſe, from Profane Hiſtory) were the Sodomiites ; whole 
dreadful and miraculous deſtruction was as clear and ſtrong 
@ diſcovery, as could be made, of the diſpleaſure of God 
againſt. their juſtly deteſted, and prnatural' crime; and 
render'd any other extraordinary revelation, on that . 


altogether unneceſſary. 


4 W 
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SeERM* but became more complicated and barba. 
VII: rous. Nevertheleſs, ſome Perſons of cha- 
A raer and influence, ſufficient to engage 
attention and command reſpect, were raiſed 
up to give a check to the growth of theſe 

enormities. Such a one was Abraham, 4 
man of eminent name and authority in the 
Eaſt, whoſe rank and virtues were ho- 
noured and rever'd.—And this ſeems to be 
all the remedy that was neceſſary to be 
applied 1 in this fan ſtate of the World, 
and in the infancy, too, 'of Superſtition 
and idolatrous Worſhip. . 

BuT when Mankind multiplied, and 
form'd large ſocieties; and, in conſequence 
of this, Idolatry was eſtabliſhed, and ſup- 
ported by the favour of Princes; and 
Prieſts were hired to defend it, which made 
it their intereſt to ſtupify and enſlave the 
People; in this fatal increaſe of darkneſs 
and impiety, God left not himſelf without 
farther witneſs in that part of the World 
which was afterward moſt noted, and from 
whence, therefore, true religion might be 
moſt widely d; diffuſed, Egypt was, in thoſe 
antient times, the ſource of learning, and 

the liberal ſciences; but, withal, the zur- 


fery 


ar tze fitteft time. 


N 53 


fry and temple of Superſtiti on. Strange Ser. * 
it is, indeed, that improvements in arts, VIE 


and extravagance of idolatry, ſhould pro» 
ceed from the Jame fountain; that a peo 
ple ſhould be ingenious, inquiſitive, and 
diſcerning in other matters,, and yet quite 


blind and infatuated in the affair of reli- 


on, which is plain and ſimple, and ea- 
fily intelligible, in icſelf, before it is encum- 
ber d and confounded by the addition of 


Human follies. But, however, juſt thus it 
was with Egypt in the firſt ages of its 


Fame: It communicated learning, and 
falſe Gods, to many countries; and, par- 


ticularly, from thence it was, that Idola- 
try paſſed into Greece, and was propagat- 
ed to all the Metern Nations. — Here, 

then, it may be thought fit that ſome pe- 

culiar and ſtrong diſcovery ſhould have 
been made of the true God ; this being 
the principal ſcene of action, "and ſpread- 


ing its 7nfluence far around it. And ac- 


cordin gly the wiſdom of Providence or- 


dered it ſo, that this people had ſufficient 
means of better knowledge convey d to 
them; firſt by Joſeph, who, by a miracu- 


lous interpoſition of Heaven, was intro- 
: Mn | duc'd 


Chriſtianity made known 


"4%, duc'd into Pharoabs preſence, and obtain d 


the chief place in his favour; and, after. 


= wards, by the Patriarch Jacob and his 


whole family, who were brought to reſide 
in Egypt. But when the memory of Foſepl's 
ſervicesand ſupernaturalendowments Wasſo 
far loſt, that the Hraelites, inſtead of being 
protected, were, for pretended reaſons if 
State, harraſs d by a moſt oppreſſive and 
cruel ſervitude; then Moſes was commil. 
ſioned to perform ſuch mighty works as 


created gſtoniſhment and terror ; which aſ- 
ſerted the ſupreme authority of the Maker 


of the Univerſe, and loudly declared the 
abſurdity and danger of a corrupt idolatrous 
worſhip: And, by their being wrought . 

this moſt renowned, on this publick 
ſtage of the World, effectual care was 
taken to prevent all ml en of in- 
pofture. 

AFTER this again, in the paſſage of 


the Iſraelites to the land of Canaan, an 


alarm was given to many other idolatruus 
nations. And the extraordinary events, 
by which the God of Heaven claim'd his 


due honours, which had been transfer'd to 


fictitious * impotent Deities ; theſe ex- 
traordinay 


at the futeſt time. 
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taordinary events, I ſay, from their very SERM. 


re and ſurprizing circumſtances, could VII. 
natu prizing 


not but be propagated to the neighbouring 
countries, and muſt naturally excite o 
fer and curiofity. — But here, as far as we 
can learn from hiſtory, the matter was 
on to reſt. For how far the more re- 


mite parts of the World were then peopled, 


doth not clearly appear from any authen- 
tie teſtimonies. Or if we ſhould allow 
without- evidence, and, perhaps, againſt 
probability, that they were plentifully 
ſtock d with inhabitants, yet ſtill, for 


want of an open communication, nothing 


farther could be effected. 


WrarT wiſer method, therefore, could 


be purſued at ſuch a juncture, and after 


ſuch rials to reform that celebrated peo- 
ple, from whom truth, if it had prevailed © 
among them, was likely to have been ſpread - 


(as error was actually propagated from the 


fame ſource) to a greater part of the World, 


than from any other quarter; I would aſk 


again, what wiſer method could be taken, 


than to ſeparate one nation from the reſt 
by peculiar laws and cuſtoms, in orderto 


maintain among them the acknowledgment 


and 
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Sea. and adoration of the true God, and the 


general principles of Virtue and Natural 


- > Religion? When the moſt probable means 
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of promoting an entire, or very extenſive, 
reformation, had proved unſucceſsful, the 
chief thing to be ſtudied was, how to pre- 
vent a uni verſal corruption; and to uſe the 
utmoſt precaution, by a conſtitution adapted 
to their circumſtances and low conceptions, 
and by reſtraining their familiar intercoutſe 
with Idolaters, that one people, at leaſt 
might be preſerv d from the common taint: 
From whom. rays of light ſhould be ſcat- 
tered abroad, to illuminate, in part, the 
thick darkneſs that overſpread the intel. 
jectual creation; from whom Divine diſ- 
coveries, and juſt principles of religion, 
ſhould be gradually diſperſed, till the ſtate 
of the World was ripe for a general Reve- 
lation, to reſtore Mankind to the primitive 
a of virtue and happineſs, jp 
And this is the point, to which the 
| whole conduct of Divine Providence evi- 
dently tended. Things were fo directed 
and diſpoſed in the courſe of Human 
affairs, as that the revelations made to 


— and to his family and poſterity, 
1 might 


ar the fich time. 


and diſperfions of the Jews, and their 
being mixed and incorporated with foreign 
nations, it is natural to conclude, that 
theſe foreign nations muſt have acquired 
ſome general knowledge of their religion. 
There is a ſpirit of curioſity working in 
all Mankind, that prompts them to inquire 


into the cuſtoms, genius, and religious 
doctrines and ceremonies of other coun- 


tries. And, eſpecially, when a ſtrange 
people come to re/ide amongſt them, it 
can't be imagined by any one that is ac- 
quainted with Human nature, that ſuch 


' Inquiries will be neglected. The vulgar 


are fond of accounts of this kind, becauſe 


they are always highly entertained with 


novelties ; and the more ingenious, for their 
formation and improvement. By this 
means, therefore, it is ſcarce to be doubted, 
but that ſome knowledge of the true God 
muſt have been communicated, and better 


principles of virtue eſtabliſhed in the minds 


of benighted and ſuperſtitious Gentiles - 


W as there is the greateſt reaſon to 
2 ; 


might be advantageous likewiſe to the S1 555 
Gentiles ; and open the way for a univerſal] VII. 
reformation. For (1ſt) By the captivitie WP 


1 58 
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” SERM. believe, that ſeveral of the captive Fer 
VII. were zealous for their religion, and fy 
. the honour of the God of Tjrael, and 


would diſplay his Supreme authority in 
ſo ſtrong a light, as muſt have been cl. 


_ culated to convince the truly Honeft and 
Tnquifitive, whoſe minds were not quite 


ſtupified by b:gotry and vice. When, in- 


deed, we reflect on the fatal prejudices by 
which the generality are enſlaved, in fi- 


vour of the Religion of their birth, theit 


education, and country, we ſhall not think 
it likely, that very many converts would 


be made; but, on the other hand, it is 
abſolutely incredible, that the eflential 


£ truths of Natural Religion, which are all 


plain, and certain deductions of reaſon, 
ſhould not gain a conſiderable number of 
Proſelytes, by being fairly propoſed, and 
candidly examined. —Let it be confider'd 


again, that the captivities of the eus were 


frequent, and that they had been known 


for ages before our bleſſed Saviour's ap- 
pearance, and in the greateſt Empires of 
the World; to the Babylonians, Greeks, 


and Romans; by means of which, thoſe 
uſeful principles that prepared the way fo 
= the 


at the fitteſt time. 159 
the reception of Chriſtianity, muſt have SERNM. 
been more uni ver ſally ſpread. W 

Bur there was another important event 
that concurr'd with thoſe already men- = 
tion'd, and not only ſerved to diffuſe good 
general maxims of religion, but ſome idea 
of the prophefies of the Old Teſtament ; 
and that was the tranſlation of it into 
Greek by the command of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, King of Egypt, in order to its be- 
ing depoſited in the Royal Library at Alex- 
andria. For by peruſing this tranſlation, 
which many, doubtleſs, would be induc'd 
to do, as it was made by the order of ſo 
great a Monarch; and gave an account of 
the hiſtory and religion of ſo odd a peo- 
ple as the Jews were repreſented to be; I 
ſay, by peruſing this tranſlation, Men of 
learning and ingenuity might acquire that 
knowledge in a more complete degree, 
which was ſcatter d among the vulgar more 
looſely by converſation.— And that what 
has been advanced, under theſe latter 
heads, is not mere ſcheme and conjecture, 
but has all the marks of probability that we 
can reaſonably deſire, is evident from the 
actual reſult of the Whole, which is atteſted 


even 
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SRM. even by Heathen Hiſtorians : vis. © That 

VII. an expectation of a great Prince to ariſe 

e in Judea, prevailed throughout all the 

« Eaft, about the time of Chriſt's coming. 

Now then it is undeniable, that the pre- 

11 | paratory ſcene was brought to its cr1/is, and 

jt | = due perfection — And therefore, in this ful. 
_ neſs of time, God ſent forth his Son. 

[4 LET me add farther, that Pbilgſph 
had been employ'd, with its utmoſt art, 
to civiliʒe the World, and refine the man- 
ners, of men. In a ſtate of rude and un- 
cultivated Brutality, there is generally a 

| reſolute inattention to all e diſcoveries, 
1 Bigotry, grafted on groſs Ignorance, is al- 
Hl ways ſtubborn and untractable. Or elſe, 
BY ſuch a ſtate of deplorable darkneſs is at- 
11 tended with a ſtupid liſtleſſneſs and indo- 
lence, without any concern and thirſt for 
knowledge. Chriſtianity, therefore, in ſuch 
extremely diſorderly times as theſe, could 
ſcarce have had any chance for obtaining 
a fait hearing; upon which account it was 
| = utterly improbable, that it would be em- 
It * braced and ſubmitted to. But it was like- 
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ly to meet with more candour and jufice, 
WHT when Humanity and Politeneſs prevail d: 
WE 1 „ 
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And this, it muſt, be allowed, Philoſophy + SERM../ 
had in a great meaſure introduc'd ; but not VII. . 
a reformation in any important points of 9 
religion. Beſides, curiofity was excited, and 
a ſpirit of inquiry was become more com- 
| mon; and as, together with this, juſter 
ſentiments of Moral Virtue were likewiſe 
propagated, there was a ſolid foundation 
on which to expect, that ſuch a religion as CS 
the Chriſtian would meet with the leſs 
oppoſition, becauſe it fixes Morality on its 
right baſis, and exalts it to its ſublimeſt 
pitch. : 
Tavs have I largely ſhewn, that at the 
time appointed, by the infinite wiſdom of 
God, to reveal himſelf to the Gentile world, 
as well as to the Jews, Mankind, in gene- 
ral, were better prepared for a favourable . 
reception of the Goſpel, than in former 
ages. And I have made this topic the 
main ſubject of my diſcourſe, becauſe there 
can be no circumſtance more material. 
For the progreſs of truth, in ſome ages and 
nations more than in 0/hers, has always 
been found to depend on a concurrence 
of ſeveral cauſes, that have led the way to 
it; and, particularly, on the previous enter- 
OL IL. M tainment 
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at this time Chriſtianity was moſt like- 


SRRM. tainment of ſome right and juſt principles; 
VII. on previous ſoftenings of * and 
che increaſe of * | openneſs of 


mind. 


Tae SECOND * which ! 
propoſed, was this, That it was moſt ho- 
nourable to the Chriſtian Religion, that 


it ſhould be propoſed at the time when its 


pretenſions were actually made known; and 
that the chooſing ſocritical a ſeaſon, for this 


gracious interpoſition of Providence, con- 


tributed eminently to the ſupport of the 
Goſpel, and the firmer eſtabliſbment of its 
authority in the underſtandings, and over 
the conſciences, of Men: Man y Objectiom, 
that might, otherwiſe, have bod raiſed 
againſt it, are hereby effectually filenced ; 

and its ſucceſs is a much fairer and _— 
preſumption of its intrinſic goodneſs, and 

of a commanding Dzvine energy accom- 
panying the publication of it, than, as far 
as appears, it could have been in any other 
period, of which we have a diſtin& and 


particular account in hiſtory... 
I sHALL begin with remarking, That, 


ly 


at the fteſt time. 


ly to be examined, and canvaſſed with SRRNM. 
care and exatineſs, when Philoſophy had VII. 
worn off a great deal of the barbarity of WW 
more ignorant ages; when the ſczence of 


Morality was much /ud:cd and improved, 
and diſputes, and an oſtentation of know- 
ledge, were grown faſhionable. Religion, 
in all the branches of it, is an act of reafon ; 
and therefore the reſtoration of it to its 
original truth and integrity was fitteft to 
be attempted, when viiſdom and rational 
inquiry moſt prevailed. For truth, the 


more ſtrictly it is ſearched into, and tried 


by the ſtandard of right Reaſon, will ap- 
pear more amiable, and ſhine with a bright- 
er luftre ; and, of conſequence, it is likely 
to make the deeper impreſſion, and to be a 
more uniform and ſteady principle of a 
pious and virtuous behaviour. 

Acain, Had the Chriſtian religion 
been promulged in times of univerſal dark- 
neſs, or in countries, where ſcarce any 
traces were to be ſeen of thought and re- 
fection, or of any perceptions above thoſe 
of mere Ani mals, its adverſaries would have 
been apt to inſinuate, that the progreſs 
which it made was owing alwpgother to 
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164 Chriſtianity made known 


SERM. the ſottiſbneſs and barbarity of the people, 
VII. among whom it was introduced; who had 
no rule by which to diſtinguiſh between 
truth and falſhood ; and whoſe ſuperſtitious 
fears were ſoon influenced, and their cre- 
dulity and want of judgment eaſily impoſed 
upon, to miſtake cunning tricks for mira- 
cles. But as it took deep root, ſpread and 
flouriſhed, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
that was made to it by the 4:gotry of the 
vulgar, and the power of the great, com- 
bined with the moſt renowned w:/dom and 
fill of Philoſophy; this is a triumphant and 
glorious circumſtance, that gives it a di- 
ſtinguiſhing dignity, and ſhews the uncon- 
troulable force and energy of Truth. 
AND to mention hut one thing more: 
As this excellent religion was not propoſed . 
to Mankind, till after Philoſophy had made 
its ztmoſt efforts, and was found to be 
unequal to the great work of rectifying 
epidemical and dangerous errors (for the 
miſerable multitude {till continued to be 
captivated by their Przefis, and held de- 
praved ſentiments of religion, which, in 
many caſes, corrupted their moral cha- 
racter) as I, ſay, Chriſtianity was not pro- 


poſed 
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at the futeſt time. 


poſed to Mankind, till Philoſophy had ex- SERM. 
erted all its force, and was found to be VII. 


| weak and ineffeffual ; the expediency ano 


eminent advantages of it can no longer be 
diſputed ; nor, of conſequence, the obli- 
pation we are under to receive, and 1 improve 
with the devouteſt veneration and grati- 
tude, this extraordinary inſtance of the 
Divine uk and e 


I now proceed to the TuiRD Head, 
viz. That the time, ſpoken of in the text, 
was the fiteſt for infinite wiſdom to fix 
upon, becauſe it was the moſt proper for 
the propagation of Chriſtianity. — The 
greateſt part of the known World were 
nw united in one empire, under the Ro- 
man power: So that the intercourſe be- 
tween mankind was more uni verſal, and 
travelling to remote nations more eaſy 
and commodions, than they had ever been 
under any other of the great Monarchies. 
—ln his period, likewiſe, the World en- 
joyed a degree of peace and tranquillity 
for a long while before unknown ; which 
was another very favourable circumſtance 


for the propagation, and ſettlement, of the 
M 3 Goſpel. 


166 Chriſtianity made known 
SERM. Goſpel. For amidſt the horrors and de. 
VII. ſolations of war, the minds of men are 
WY d;frafed, and their thoughts fluctuating, 
and confuſed. The general attention is 
engaged by viFortes and triumphs, or by 
ſcenes of devaſtation and ruin. The fate 
of nations is the point to be decided. The 
principal queſtion depending, that employs 
ſpeculations and enquiries, hopes and fears, 

is, which ſhall be eſtabliſned, Liberty, or 
Servitude. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
the generality will be ſedate enough to 
examine, and purſue truth, with diſorder 
and confuſion all around- them. The - 
preachers of new doctrines muſt, then 
eſpecially, be obnoxious to the ſuſpicions 
and reſentment e of the Governing powers; 
every innovation will be repreſented as, in 
a peculiar degree, dangerous; and is likely 
to be ſuppreſſed by all imaginable methods 
of craft and violence: And, beſides, the 
communication between countries, of oppo- 
ſite pretenſions and intereſts, being ſhut 
np, the propagation of true religion can be 
but imer fc and partial. 
Now all theſe inconveniencies, which 
attend a ſtate of war in general, were a 
: reg 


at the fitef time. 167 
72a] ſituation and ſtate of things, for a long GERM. 
time before our bleſſed Saviour's appear- VII. 
ance. But after the moſt polite and flou 
riſhing parts of the World had, for ſeveral 
centuries, been diſquieted and ſhaken by 
frequent revolutions of empire, and bar- 
raſed with almoſt perpetual wars; in the 
reign of Auguſtus Ceſar theſe competitions 
and convulſions ceaſed, And TrEN the 
Saviour of the World was born ; the ſub- 
ſtance of whoſe commiſſion was to aflert 
the glory of the one eternal God, and pro- 
mote peace among men; that amiable and 
generous ſpirit of «nconfined Benevolence, 
which, if it prevailed, would make cruelty 
relent, bend ſtubborn pride, and allay the 
raging beat of ambition. And it is farther 
obſervable, that the peace, which now ſub- g 
fiſted, was not only more uni verſal, but 
continued longer, than had been often 
known in the hiſtory of preceding times; 
by which means, among others, Chriſtiani- 
ty became more eſtabliſhed, till, at length, 
the Roman Power, that had ſeverely p- 
preſſed and perſecuted the profeſſors of it, 
Jubmitted, and owned its authority. 


. AND 


168 


SERM. 


Cbriſtianiiy made known 


AnD now from what we have ſeen 


VII. with reſpect to the pa, we may extend 
dur view to future times. For as the Su- 


preme Being muſt be at liberty to con- 


fer favours which could not be claimed, 


and he has been pleaſed actually to com- 


municate a Revelation; we have ſome 
ground to hope, that it hereafter may be 


(though we cannot from hence alone con- 


clude, that it certainly will be) more uni- 
verſally diffuſed. , And if there be any 


ſuch future period, we may juſtly pre- 


ſume, from what, we are convinced, was 
the caſe at the irt promulgation of the 


Goſpel— that there will be ſufficient evi- 
dence to convince thoughtful inquirers, 
that his alſo is the fitteſt ſeaſon that could 
. be fixed upon, to anſwer the gracious de- 


- fign of Providence. 


THERE are ſeveral circumſtances alrea- 
dy open'd to our view, which demonſtrate 
that even no Chriſtianity might be ſpread 


vaſtly farther, that it ever could be, du- 
ring the continuance of the Roman Em- 


pire.— A great part of the Globe is planted 


a — — ——— ͤ öh — bẽ — — of 
— —— — — — — — 


by Colonies of nominal Chriſtians, which, 


but a few ages ago, was utterly unknown. 
And 


a the fitteſt tim. 169 
And beſides the late diſcoveries and ſettle- SRER RCL. 
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1 
d ments in America, the commerce and trade VII. q 
of Chriſtendom has extended itſelf to very j 
= remote Eaſtern Nations; where the Ro- | 
, man Arms. never penetrated ; and where, ö 
„ it is probable, that the very name of Hea- | 
c then Rome, even when it was in the Height {| 
L of its Power and Splendor, was never Mm 
r heard of. Add to this, the modern im- i 
. provements in Navigation, which procure $ 
J us an eaſy acceſs to theſe newly-diſcover'd 
% Countries; the 2ntercourſe which we are 
s capable of maintaining with the inhabi- 
e tants, by the help of Perſons ſxill'd in their 
ſeyeral languages; together with the in- 
55 vention of Printing, the moſt effectual 
d method of improving, and the eaſieſt of 
3 diſperſing Knowledge Which all concur 

to facilitate the propagation of the Goſpel, 
5 beyond what could reaſonably be expected 
e in preceding antient times. 
d Bur the critical period for making 
3 Chriſtianity the znzverſal religion, does 
Þ 2 not ſeem to be yet come. Many obPtactes 
d remain; and ſeveral neceſſary preparations 
„ for this great event are fill wanting. 
However we ourſelves can eaſily imagine 


a 


70 


SRM. a certain conjuncture, that would be 


VII. per; and a conjuncture, that, it is far from 
being an extravagant ſtrain of preſumption 
to believe, may happen, conſidering the 
Frequent, and at ſome times the more far. 
prizing viciſſitudes and revolutions in the 

courſe of Human affairs. For if the 
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uſeof Printing became eſtabliſhed, and, 
of conſequence, ingenuity and freedom 
of inquiry gained ground, jn the vaſt 
Turkiſh Empire, and both were tranſ- 
fer d. from thence to other Mabometan 
States; and if thoſe Chriſtians, who are 
converſant with Jzfidel nations, would 
behave towards them with juſtice and 
generoſity, and treat them like Mz, 
and not, as if they were of an nferir 


ſpecies, like Brutes or $LAvEs; if they 


would ceaſe from corrupting the Morals 
of the Mahometan, or of the Pagan Ido- 
later, while they were perſuading him 
to turn to their religion; if they would 
give ſubſtantial and ſhining proofs, that 
they were not wholely intent on worldly 
gain, not influenc'd by a rapacious Au- 
rice, nor fond of Luxury, nor devoted 


to Intemperance ; ; if, on the contrary, 
« they 


VU; 


at 18 feſt time. 171 
ec they honoured their profeſſion by the Grice: 


practice of thoſe engaging virtues which VII. 
d the Goſpel inculcates, and were affi- WWW 


” & > & F 


« dyous in improving in the minds of 
« thoſe, whom they call Indian Savages, 
« exact notions of morality, and in in- 
« ſtructing them in the principles of Na- 
tural Religion, as the fir/t ſtep towards 
their embracing the Chriſtian; and if, 
« building on this foundation, they gave 
« only ſuch accounts of Chriſtianity as 


« were connected and rational, inſtead of. 


«* diſcouraging faith by unnatural and bar- 


_ © barous repreſentations of the Deity, and 


© affronting reaſon by ſenſeleſs and incre- 
« dible Myſteries :” Then we might juſt- 
ly apprehend, that the time was drawing 


nigh, when over ALL the earth (as the, . 
Prophet hath foretold) there ſhall be ONE 9- 


Lord, and his NAME one; or, in the lan- 


guage of St. Paul, when #he fulneſs of Rom. xi. 
the Gentiles ſhall come in, and ALL Iſrael 25, 20. 


Hall be ſaved. 
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The wiſdom of God in the va- 
rious ranks and ſubordinations 
of Human life. | 


'F PE N v. 
Tea, all of you be ſubje& one to 
another. 


for the more glorious 

KS clear diſplay of his perfect 
and unlimited goodneſs, has 
form'd ſeveral orders of Intelligent Be- 


ings, potlefſed of various Endowments, 
| | and 


FOE H E Creator of the World, SRI. 
705 * TRE, 


1 74 
SERM. 
VIII. 


The wiſdom of God in the various 
and Excellencies, and Capacities for hap. 
pineſs. This Revelation expreſſly teaches 


—— 2nd herein, as in moſt other points, it on- 


- — —ũ——ÿ— — — _ 


wiſdom. and benignity, - 


ty corroborates, and carries to a higher 
degree of probability, the ſuggeſtions and 
intmations of the hight of Nature itſelf, 
Fon as we plainly ſee, with reſpect to 
the creatures below us, that there is a re- 
gular and admirable gradation, and, at 
the proper point, a direct tranſition from 
one ſpecies to another ; ſo that where the 
rational ends, the animal begins, and ap- 
pears to be clſely connected with it in the 
ſcale of Beings ; and this prodigious chain, 
that /inks the Univerſe together, is conti- 
nued, without any viſible interruption, 
down to things merely Inanimate: Upon 
obſerving this. to be the conſtant and un- 
varied courſe of Nature, our Reaſon juſtly 
preſumes, that the only defect, with reſpect 
to extent of exiſtence, cannot lie in the 
Rational World; which is moſt worthy 
to be diverſified ; and wherein a varitly 
of ſuperior orders muſt be the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt illuſtrious proof of the Divine 
We there- 


fore naturally conclude, that, in general, 
—T the 


ces of human life. 


ar 


the fame diſtinctiuns take place here, as in SERM. 
the mer parts of the Creation; . e. that *. 


there is a gradual aſcent from Mankind, 
whoſe reaſonings are minute and gonfus d, 
laboriouſſy traced, and eaſily perplex d, 
aud their capacities narrow and n 
that there is, I ſay, a gradual aſcent, 
through ſeveral intermediate claſſes, to the 

higheſt pitch of ereated Intellectual per- 
fection, and Moral excellence, 

Ax D to correſpond with this general 
Scheme, which gives us the moſt enlarg'd 
and exalted idea of the regularity, beauty, 
and magnificence gf the works, of God; 
his Almighty power has eſtabliſhed a di- 
wrfity, not only pon the whole, but in 
every particular rank, or kind of Beings : 
So that, in all, there is an exact — 
of deſign, and operation. 

A DIFFERENCE of Powers, Characters, 
and Conditions, is eſpecially obvious in the 


Human Species; the Individuals belonging 


to which are remarkably diſtinguiſbed from 
each other. And from hence neceſſarily 
reſult preheminence, ſuperior dignity, and 
authority in ſome; and dependence and 


fubjeFion in others, But then, as, in ſome | 


fort, 
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176 The wiſdom of God in the various 

SY RM. fort, the dependence is, and ever muſt be, 
VIII. reciprocal; and all Mankind are ſtrictly 
nne by Nature, kept cloſe together by 
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their common wants and infirmities, and in- 
diſſolubly united in point of Intereft, and 
the uni verſal good; it muſt, upon theſe 
accounts, be acknowledged, that there is 
a ſolid ground, in reaſon, for the Apo- 
ſtle's exhortation in the text That we 
ſhould ALL of us be ſubject one 10 an- 
other. 

In the beginning of this chi dt. 
Peter gives the Elders, or Biſbops of the 
Chriſtian church, ſome excellent rules for 
the due and faithful execution of theit 
office; a ſtrict adherence to which would 
force a reſpect for it even from the In- 
fidel, and the Libertine, as an office 
truly honourable, and eminently uſeful. 
Feed, ſays he, the flock of God, which 
is among you 1. e. Inſtead of di- 
ee ſtracting their minds by needleſs Sub- 
e 7ilties, or amuſing their curioſity by 
ce inſiſting on vain and airy Theorzes, in- 
&« ſtead of inflaming their zeal to a de- 
« gree of rancour and infolence, and fo- 
* ä a Spirit of diſcord, by blind 

cc « and 


, 3 TI. PRs. * 


circumſtances of human life. 


« and intemperate diſputes — InculcateSERM. 
« fublime and amiable apprehenfions of VIII. 


« God, and generous ſentiments towards © * 


« all Mankind : Inculcate the great and 
« eſential duties of the Goſpel, and the 


* things which make for PEACE : Incul- 


« cate the ſubordination of the Means of 
Religion to the End, of Specuiatrons and 
« Rituals to the external laws of Mora- 
« lify : Explain the peculiar doctrines of 
* Chriſtianity in ſuch a manner, as to 
0 ſhew that they are con/itent and rea- 
* ſonable, and have all a practical and 


* purifying tendency : And, by theſe me- 


« thods, cultivate in thoſe, who are un- 
der your care, important and beneficial 
% knowledge, and the habits of univerſal 
* goodneſs; Which are the health, the 
% firength, and life of the Soul. —Neither 
« flarve, nor divide, nor ſcatter the flock 
of God which is among you; but feed it.” 


The Apoſtle adds, — Taking the overſight 


thereof, not by conſtraint, but willingly ; 
not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind 
Netther as being Lords over God's beri- 
tage, but being enſamples to the flack. He 
then aſſures them, that — if they were 
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178 The wiſdomof God in the various 
SERM.thus uncorrupt in their miniſtrations, and 
VIII. free from avarice and ambition; if, on 
wo contrary, they had a ſincere and dif: 
intereſted concern for the advancement if 
Chriſtianity, and the edification and wel- 

fare of the flock, i. e. of thoſe, who are 

now ſtiled the Larry; and were exem- 

plary for liberality and munificence, for 
humility, peaceableneſs, and moderation, 

and declining, rather than greedily purſuing, 

the luxury of wealth, and the pomp of 
Temporal grandeur — They might juſtly 
expect, when the chief Shepherd ſhall ap- 

pear, to receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away. Having directed the 

- Elders, whom we, avoiding the plain 
Engliſh word, affect rather to call the 
Preſbyters, of the Church; St. Peter, as 

the occaſion was fair, and the advice na- 

tural and pertinent, exhorted the Younger 

ſort of Chriſtians likewiſe : And his in- 
ſtruction to them was, that they ſhould 
ſubmit themſelves unto the Elder; or, in 

other words, pay them all that reſpect 

and deference, whatever it be (and w 

more than that) which their Capacity, th 

their Experience, and their particular Su- 

| tions 


circumſtances of human life. 
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tons and Characters, neceſſarily require. SERM. 


Then follows the text, in which the rule 
is enlarged, and extended to every inſtance 
© mutual deference and regard that is 
proper to take place among Mankind, as 


VIII. 
IH 


4 


they are ſeverally diverſified by their Situ- 
ation and Rank in life: — Tea, ALL of 


you be ſubject to one another. 


BeroRE I proceed to explain and argue 


this point more directly, it may not be 
amiſs to premiſe, in order to prevent ſome 
groſs miſtakes, that there is a ſenſe, in 
which it may be truly affirmed of a// 
Mankind, that they are by nature EQUAL ; 
and that this eguality is permanent and 
unalterable. The violence of oppreſſors 
may, indeed, infringe it ; or the ſuperſti- 
tious, thoughtleſs, and flaviſh part of the 
World may tamely give it up ; but in 


reaſon, and natural equity, it muſt always 


remain the ſame. My meaning is this, 
That there are certain vights that reſult 
from our very eſſential frame, and which 
depend not in the leaſt on voluntary com- 
þaet, or any extraneous and changing cir- 
cumſtances; but, being inſeparable from 
the notion of Human nature as ſuch, can 
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180 The wiſdom of God in the various 
SER M.neither be alienated, nor abridged: 80 
VIII. that in every inſtance, which is properly 
SY Y of this kind, it is impoſſible that one man 


—— eee ee EEOC ee ee eee _ 


ſhould be in a ſtate of ju/? ſubjection to 
another, or to any Human Power... 
If it be aſk'd, what theſe Rights ate: 
J anſwer, 8 0 

Tur the firſt and principal are the 
Rights of Conſcience. For as every man is 
in his own original frame, and bol 
and only, from himſelf, a moral and ac- 
countable Creature; it neceſſarily follows 
(fince without this ſuppoſition he can nei- 
ther be moral, nor accountable) that he has 
a ſacred and unchangeable right to judge 
and determine for himſelf. If he has a 
right to be of any religion at all, it i 
ſelf-evident, that he muſt alſo have a right, 
after deliberate and mature inquiry, to 
chooſe his religion : Otherwiſe it can with 
no more propriety be ſtiled bs religion, 
than another Man's underſtanding, tem- 
perance, fortitude, generoſity, and other 
perſonal qualities, can be faid to be bs. 
Beſides, if we take away this rigbt, we 
ſuppoſe that he is obliged to be religious, 
and yet deny him the only means, by 

; 5 which 


circumſtances of human life. 181 
which it is p2ible that he ſhould be truly 8 E RN. 
religious: For Religion is not a forced tye, 4 
not a blind implicit ſervitude; but entirely 
a rational and voluntary engagement. Nay 
I may add farther, that if Men freely con- 
ſented to lodge a power, in the Governing 
part of Societies, to judge and chooſe for 
them in all, or any, points that are purely 
religious, and bound themſelves to ſubmit 
to the public deciſion ; or if they agreed 
to confer a power to oppreſs, diſgrace, and 
deprive any, of the common privileges of 
good Subjects, for opinions or practices 
that are not at all of a civil concern, but 
relate to Conſcience only; the engagement, 
in both theſe caſes, muſt vacate ztſelf, and 
the grant be iniquitous and evil: Becauſe 
they give up ſuch Rights, as are abſolutely 
eſential to the moral Conſtitution of Hu- 
man nature, and which, of conſequence, 
they can have no authority to alienate 
and transfer; and might, with full as 
much reaſon, conſtitue another enormous 
and arbitrary Power, that, without mak- 

Ing any diſtinction between znnocence and 

gult, ſhould impriſon and torment the 

Body, and deſtroy Life itſelf at pleaſure, 
N 3 5 It 
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182 The wiſdomof God in the various 

SER M. It appears then to be the plain reſult of 

VIII. the whole, That, with reſpe& to mer 

' YConſcience, Mankind are under 20 Juriſ 
diction, but that of Heaven — Among 
themſelves they are ALL upon à level, and 
cannot be ſubject one to another. 

In like manner Men, as Men, have an 
inviolable right to be treated with Juſtice 
and Equity. I mean, when I ſay inviola- 
ble---not a right, which Perſons tyran- 
nically and miſchievouſly diſpoſed may 
not acquire a power to limit or ſet aſide;-- 
but ſuch a one, as cannot, in reaſon, be 
oppoſed, or cancell'd; which mf ſubſiſt 
in the zruth and feneſe of things, as long 
as Human nature itſelf ſubſiſts. And this 

right to ftri# juſtice is not only unaliena- 
able, but, like the rights of Conſcience,--- 

equal in all. So that no man can war— 

rantably give his conſent, that another 

ſhall deprive him of the neceſſary means 

to preſerve life, or arbitrarily invade his 

property, or deny him the reward due to 
his merit, or enſlave and hurt him by 

violence and oppreſſion ; or that any Soctety 

ſhall refuſe him protection and ſupport 
againſt injuries, or puniſh him though he 

- . 


8 


\ 
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is innocent, or treat his honeſty and virtue 8 ERM. 
15 crimes: Becauſe all ſuch conduct is re- VIII. 
pugnant to the Original and Eternal las 
of Nature, which the authority and will 
of Man can neither diſpenſe with, nor 
alter; it is, in effect, to deſtroy the World 
that God hath made, by introducing a 
new and unnatural ſcheme of things, from 
whence nothing can proceed but univerſal 
anarchh and confuſion. The Conſe- 
quence, therefore, from the whole is plain- 
ly this, that with reſpect to the claim 
of common equity ( 1. e. whether it ſhall be 
ollwed him, or not) the very meaneſt can- 
not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be inferior to the 
greateſt; nor ſubje& to the abſolute deter- 
mination and controul of any earthly 
Power. | 

Once more: 8 Man, conſider'd 
merely as a Man, muſt have an inherent 
right to candour; to expect fayourable 
allwances; and the neceſſary offices of 4 
Humanity, and Charity: Becauſe his ori- bill 
ginal frame is ſo weak and imperfect, that 1 
it expoſes him to involuntary Errors, and | 
unavoidable wants and infirmities. So that 
to afſert the contrary, to what I have in 
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184 The wiſdom of God in the varins 
SERM. now advanced, is to ſay in other words, 
VIII. that Mankind have 70 right to be treated 
* according to their Nature; which is a 
groſs abſurdity even to common ſenſe, 
And what is the general concluſion, upon 
allowing theſe premiſes ?---Why it un- 
deniably follows, that there can be no 
| ſuch thing, as a natural ſtate of ſubjec- 
tion to a Jyrannical Power; which com- 
mands with inſolence, and an oppreflive 
and lawleſs rigour. | 
Bur though ſubjection, in all the in. 
ſtances already mention'd, cannot juſtly 
be expected, ſince it is introduced entire- 
ly by the follies and vices of Men; it 
muſt, however, be evident from reaſon 
and experience, that there are natural 
ſubordinations likewiſe in Human life, 
ſpringing directly and regularly from the 
eſta>liſh'd Conſtitution of the World. 
Difference of capacities, qualifications, and 
improvements, will, of courſe, occaſion 
dependence of ſome upon others, and a 
proportionable degree of Subjection.— 
Different meaſures of application and in- 
duſtry will, of neceſſity, form Aug ber and 
lewer ſtations. Superiority in reſped 


of 


ts 


circumſtances of human life. 


of property, influence, and uſefulneſs toSERM. 
the public, muſt create a diverſity of VIII. 
tanks and characters. From the ſeve- * 
tal unalterable relations, in which Man- 


kind ſtand to each other, there muſt ariſe 


Prebeminence, and Subor dination. — Nay, | 


if we carried our reflections no farther 
than this general truth, that God has 
appointed Mankind to live together in 


Seciety, and, to that End, has planted 


within them ſtrong foc:al affections and 
inſtincts, the point would appear ſuffi- 
ciently plain; becauſe, in all Societies, 
there ever have been, and always will 
be, various diſtinctions of Condition and 
circumſtance ; which indeed are requzfite, 
not only to their proſperous and flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, but even to preſerve and hold 
them together. Suffer me now, to in- 


quire * 


In the FIRST PAY For what End, 
it may reaſonably be imagined, that the 
Infinite Creator hath ordained this diver- 
y; and wherein the <v:/dom of ſuch an 


appointment conſiſts. Which will en- 
able us, ; 


SECONDLY, 


186 The wiſdom of God in the various 
SERM. SECONDLY, To apply the Subhechion 
VII. mention'd in the text, as the duty of a; 
LE nd rndiſcriminately, to the different States 
and Orders amongſt Men. \ 


IAM FirsT to enquire, For what wy: 
; Ends, the infinite Creator has appointed 
ſo great a difference of Stations and Cir. 
cumſtances of Human life. And, I think, 
one good reaſon which may be aſſigned, 
for the diſtinctions made in the preſent 
Conſtitution, is this, —That the beauty 
and excellence of the Moral character 
might be diſplayed. more confp:cuouſly, 
and in ſeveral different lights. Indeed, 
if we conſider the matter abſolutely, it 
ſeems highly expedient, in order to the 
forming a completely regular and well- 
proportion'd Syſtem, that there ſhould be 
a general analogy and correſpondence be- 
tween the Moral World, and the other 
parts of the Univerſe. However this 1s not 
all; and though it be a circumſtance of 
conſiderable weight, yet it might not pet- 
haps be ſufficient, of 2ſelf, and alone, to 
vindicate the frame of Nature. But the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of the Author of 


It 
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+ aobears ſupreme and moſt illuſtrious, SER M» 
. it 7 — farther, 1 the VIII. 
inferior Creation is more artificial, ele- 
gant, and / ul, through its variety; ſo 
the beauty of the moral is more diſtinétiy 
flincated, by its being diverſified, Moral 
tectitude is ſo comely and amiable in it- 
ſelf, that it naturally attracts approbation 
and eſteem, and excites a generous plea- 
ſure, in every view of it. So that in the 
mire inſtances it is ſeen, its lovelineſs will 
be the more clearly diſcern d; and this 
ckarer diſcernment muſt be a more for- 
cible and effectual motive to excel in 
virtue. - Abſtract Theori/ts, bewilder'd in 
the mazes of Metapbyſics, might in many 
caſes, for want of undeniable and ſtand- 
ing examples, diſpute the beauty and uſe- 
fulneſs of it, and perplex the argument 
by crabbed and Ppecious ſubtilties; but 
when its beauty and uſefulneſs are exhi- 
bited, and pointed out as it were to our 
very ſenſes, in real characters, this in a 
great meaſure diſarms ſpeculative , So- 
phiſtry, and deprives it of that malig⸗ 
ant influence, Which it might otherwiſe 
havg 


188 The wiſdom of God in the various 
SER M.have on weak and inconfiderate, or on 


VIII. 7 reſumptuous and conceited minds. 


AGAIN ; the d:fference of rank and con- 
dition, from whence inferiority and ſub. 
Jection unavoidably ariſe, is beſt adapted to 
a ſtate- of Diſcipline; in which it is de- 
fign'd; that Mankind ſhould be inſtituted 
in virtue, and train'd up and inur'd to 
the exerciſe of it, in order to their being 
hereafter advanced to a more ſublime and 
perfect exiſtence. As the tempers and com- 
plexions of Men are vaſtly various, a di. 
tinction of circumſtances ſeems to be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for their proper improve- 
ment. There are ſome whoſe natural diſ- 
poſition is calm, generous and communica- 
tive; others there are, whoſe paſſions are 
vehement and impetuous : The fit of theſe 
would be cramp'd, and render'd in a man- 
ner uſeleſs, if Mankind were in all re- 
ſpects upon a level; and the latter would 
have too much ſcope, and run into dan- 
gerous extravagances, in elevations of 
Power, and the licentiouſneſs of an affu- 
ent and independent ſtate, To which we 


may add, that we oftentimes find Per- 
| ſons, 


circumſtances of human life. 


ſons, who behave well and acquit them- Se Rm. 
ſclves with honour in one Circumſtance, VIII. 


ating meanly when they are placed in a 
contrary ſituation, and ffaining their Cha- 
rater to ſuch a degree, as ſurpriſes all 
who knew any thing of their former 
good Conduct. For inſtance, a Man may 
be grave and confiderate, modeſt and hum- 
be in Adverſity, and grow careleſs, diſſo- 
lute, and imperious in Proſperity. He 
likewiſe that was generous and conde- 
ſcending, and very uſeful to his fellow- 
creatures, while he moved in a higher 
ſphere, may ſink ſo much beneath him- 
ſelf when his condition is altered, as to 
forfeit all the eſteem and reſpect which 
he had before juſtly acquired. So that we 
may conclude with great probability, that 
the appointing a variety of ſtations in 
Human Life was the beſt method that 
could be taken, to afford proper opportu- 
nities, for Perſons of every Conſtitution 
and Genius, to prove their integrity in the 
moſt unexceptionable manner. | 
Bes1Des, if this ſcheme had not taken 
place, there could have been but little 
room for exerciſing thoſe Moral Virtues, 
which 


g 
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VIII. pline, as they are peculiarly adapted to 
A prengthen the inward temper, and beget 
a confirmed habit of , reſolution : I mean, 
the manly virtues of Patience and Con- 
terikment, of Compoſure and Firmneſ; of 
Mind under Diſcouragements and Diff. 
culties. Nor could even the Godlile Dif: 
poſitions of Generofity and Condeſcention 
have been cultivated by ſuch various and 
improving trials, if there had been no 
ſtations of Dependence and Subyection. 
LET me ſubjoin to this remark one 
obſervation more, and that is, That the 
differences of rank and condition in hu- 
man Life are plainly calculated to pro- 
mote the general happineſs. For it is evi- 
dent at firſt fight; that the Conveniencies 
and Comforts of our preſent Being would 
be prodigiouſly diminiſh'd, if there was 
not a proviſion made of a ſufficient num- 
ber of Perſons, to be employed in /aborious 
and ſervile offices. If this was not the 
_ caſe, the wants of the Animal nature en- 


Care, there would ſcarce be any room fot 
* more exalted Genius to di OG play itſelf: 


SER NM. which properly belong to a ſtate of diſi. 


groſſing almoſt totally our Reflections and 
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circumſtances of human life. 191 1 
Contemplative Men would not have lei- SER Mi © | * 
ſure for illuſtrations of Religion and Mo- VIII. = 
rality, and Improvements in uſeful Arts VN. Wit 
and Sciences: So that the intellectual Prin- N 
ciple in Mankind would be unoccupred _ 13 
unrefined, and, thus far, upon a level ; 5 
proportion as their outward e 1 
were equal. — But the moſt eee Wi 
point of all 1s this, That as thete is 4 
larger ſcope for ſublime and generous View | | fl 
tue, upon ſuppoſing a Diverſity of States i400, 


and Conditions; and as there are likewiſe 
more Opportunities for improving Moral 
Goodneſs to its utmoſt extent; the framing 
the World, which was intended for a pro- 
battonary Scene, after this Model, muſt 
have been the fitteſt expedient that could 
be deviſed, for advancing the ſupreme 
bappineſs of Mankind: Which conſiſts 
unalterably in the internal rectitude of 
their d:ſpoſatzons, and the exact and re- 
gular correſpondency of their actions with 
reaſon, and the Law of God. 

Ir will ſtill be aſk'd, what ground 


there is for our being exhorted in the 


text 1ndefinitely,, and without the exception 
of any particular Characters, to be ſubject 
N 5 one 


Pd 
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192 De 01 dom of God in the Various 
SER M. one to another? To which it is ſufficient 
VIII. to anſwer in general, That there may be 
a Subordination in ſome reſpects, where 
| there is an evident Superiority in others; 

And as, beſides this, the wants, dependen- 

cies, and obligations of Mankind are, in 

various inſtances, uni verſal, and mutual; 
there muſt be, as I have before obſerved, ; 
natural and ſolid foundation for the ru 
| preſcribed. The duty here recommended 
is, in Inferiors, a proper Subjection; among 

Equals, Reſpecs and Submiſfion ; and in 

Sußeriors, what, in our language, we 

would rather chooſe to call Condeſcenfin : 

Which I now proceed, FE 


« In the sxcoxp place, to explain 
more diſtinctly, upon the principles and 
reaſonings contained under the former | 
Head, the ſubſtance of which may be 
reduced to this general propoſition ; that, 
in every ſtation, that Submiſſion and 
Condeſcenſiun ought always to be prac- 
'tiſed, which beſt becomes us, and wil 
render us moſt ſerviceable, in it; or, 
other words, which is the ſureit proof 


of our own moral rectitude, and _—_ 
| | ö 
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the Common God of our Fellow-Creatures. SERM. 
And what will this be, when the rule VIII. 
is applied to Particulars? — I anſwer WW 
(it) That it is the evident duty of Tnfe 
riors—To maintain a humble, peaceable, 
and orderly behaviour, and acknowledge, 

in a proper way, the Superiority of thoſe 
who are in a higher rank, of whatever 
kind it be — to pay a due deference to 
ſuperior Wiſdom, and ſubmit to be inſtruct- 
ed and enlighten'd by it; and if at any 
time they oppoſe perſons of this character, 
not to do it in a poizrve and confident man- 
ner, but with reſpe& and caution; and a 
modeſt diſtruſt of their own Abilities— 
toreverence likewiſe ſuperior Goodneſs, and 
propoſe it as a pattern for Imitation—and 
to expreſs all becoming Regard to ſuch as 
are advanced and dignified, either by the 
more immediate direction of Providence, or 
by the wiſe eſtabliſhments of Society. This 
behaviour is abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe, 
it is the baſis and chief ſupport of the 
relative and ſocial Virtues in inferior —_ 
| ſubordinate Characters. 

As it relates to the conduct of Equal, 
the Duty recommended in the text is this 

„  . U 220 
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194 The Wiſdom! of God in the various 
SERM. — To preſerve an affable and obliging De- 
VIII. portment; to be mild, gentle, and cy. 

Ed phable ; and rather to decline, than aſſume 
Preeminence : For theſe are the moſt 
likely means to, ſecure a conſtant harmo- 
ny, and eſtabliſh mutual eſteem and 
friendſhip. This is the expreſs doctrine of 
St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Romans, who ö 

Rom xii. has adviſed Chriſtians to be &:ndly affecti- 
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10. ones one to another, with brotherly Love— 

4 in hono ir preferring one another. Every | 
1 modeſt Mn muſt be conſcious of ſome | 
} . ö ſecret imperfoctions that Hen his Own cha- : 

| racer; and this will naturally incline him, ; 


according to the doctrine of the ſame 
Apoſtle elſewhere, to e//cem thoſe, who are 
in other reſpects his Equals, to be better . 
than himſelf, and, conſequently, to yield 


8 5 t 
to them the claim of Superiority. 0 
FINALLV, So far as the Exhortation N 
in the text extends to Superiors, it muſt Bl | 
include in it—That they be eaſy of acceſs, : 
and behave towards thoſe that are below 1 
them with meekneſs and humanity; being 
„ Vi 
favourable to their indiſcretions, ready to 5 
relieve their wants, and generouſly diſpoſed : 
to conſult and act for their welfare: Be- D 


caule 
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cauſe all Mankind belong to one claſs of SERM. | 
Beings, though Providence, | for Wile rea- VIII. 


ſons, has made a diſtinction between them 
in the offices of Life; and becauſe a ſupe- 
rior Genius, and a ſuperior Virtue, may be 
concealed under low and deſpiſed Circum- 


ſtances, which, perhaps, would make a 


diſtinguiſhed figure, and create admira- 


WY OI 


tion, if they were brought out of obſcurity. | 


How inſignificant ſoever we may think 


ſome of our Fellow-Creatures to be in re- 


ſpect of ourſelves, it is very probable that 
we make a much lower figure in the Uni- 
verſe, if compared with innumerable other 
intelligent Beings, who were originally 
form'd in a more exalted order. And let 
us aſk ourſelves calmly, in order to kill 
the ſeeds of Pride and Imperious Conduct, 
whether it be fit that we ſhould ſacrifice 


the indiſputable Rights of Mankind, re- 


ſulting from their natural Equality, to ac- 
adental and precarious Advantages, that 
have no real merit in them ? And whether 


we cannot maintain all the neceſſary deco- 


rums of Life, and the Deference due to 
our particular Characters, without Stiff- 
neſs and Arrogance, and ſcornful and 

O 2 rigo- | 


196 The wiſdom of God in the various 
SERM. rigorous treatment of our rnferior Bre. 
VIII. thren ? | 

WY Leer nothing then be done through ſtrife, 
Phil, ii. r vain-glory, but in lowlineſs of mind.— 
38.5 Took not every man on his own things, but 
every man alſo on the things of others. Let 

this mind be in you, which was alſo in 

Chriſt Jeſus: Who, though he was in the 

form of God [or deputed to repreſent his 
perſon and act in his name] did not greedi 

covet the continuance of this high honour; 

but made himſelf of no reputation, and ta 

apon him the form of a ſervant, and was 

made in the likeneſs of men; and being 

found in faſhion as a man, he humbied | 
himſelf, and became obedient unto death, 

even the death of the croſs. The moſt ex- 

alted among Men, be they ever ſo emi- 

nently diſtinguiſhed by their Rank and 
Power, are ſuch worthleſs, ſuch diminu. 

tive Creatures, when compared with le 
image, or repreſentative, of the 1nvijibl 

God, with that glorious Being by whom 

Col. i. all things were created; that the example 
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ö 15, 16. of his Divine condelbonbon muſt, if they 

| are Chriſtians, and have any regard to 

l | decency of Character, ſhame them out of 

4 their 
Bk 


* 


circumſtances of human life. 


4197 


their haughtineſs and inſolence. But to SER M. 
what extreme contempt and infamy does VIII. 


it expoſe the pride and oppreſſion of /efſer "WY. 


Tyrants, in the common ſtations of life? 
In theſe, a ſtern, ſupercilious, and diſdain- 
ful carriage is an awkward and unnatural 
vice; and in all, I have already ſhewn it 


to be as unſuitable to Human Nature and 
the reaſon of things, as it is inconſiſtent 


with the Chriſtian temper. 


% 


| 
| 
| 
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SERMON IX. 


The Glory of God beſt promoted 
by the moral rectitude and hap- 
pineſs of his Creatures. 


2 — — 


IGOR. X 33. 


Whether therefore ye eat or drink, 
or whatſoever ye do, do all to be 
%%% EE; 


I, qis an undeniable truth, and Sr RI. 


4 * t> A. b.:. 93 
q 


23 * "De P £3 
„„ 


indeed a firſt principle, with- IX. 
2M DE out which all our Specula. . 
tions and reaſonings about 
Religion and Morality muſt be rude 
and indigeſted, that every man 1s ob- 
lied to conſider his nature and its fa- 

Q's ns 
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The glory i God promoted by the 


SER NM. culties, his ſituation and character, what 
IX. , be is in himſelf, and what becomes him as 
a part of the Univerſe,” in order to form a 


right ſcheme of conduct. Theſetwo things 
are equally to be regarded—the importance 1 
and dignity of his nature in itſelf, and the 
Relations he ſtands in to other Beings, 
Ir he is abſtracted from all conſideration 
of his Fellow-creatures, and retires inward, 
quite excluding the World around him, to, 
raiſe and cultivate a contracted private hap- 
pineſs, his notions of duty and of the pro- 


per regulations of his Manners muſt be very 


unjuſt and defective; becauſe he behaves 
like what he is not, and quite forgets what 
he is; and acts as if he had he 4obole of Hu- 
man Nature in himſelf, as if he was ingl, 
unallied, and independent. On the con- 
trary, if he has ſo much Complarſance for 
others, and pays ſuch an undue reſpect to 
their ſollicitations or example, as to join 
with them in ſcenes of Debauchery and 


Corruption; if he ſuffers his affectation of 


Good-nature, and defire to be thought 
abliging and conformable in Society, to hur- 
ry him into wicked exceſſes which are re- 
pugnant to the law of his Mind, and the 


immu- 
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t immutable ſtandard and rule of right: In SERN. || 
8 this caſe likewiſe he gives evident proof TX 9 
a that he does not underſtand bis own frame, AW 1 
8 he contradicts the obvious and unqueſtio- i 
* | ; i | iy 
e nable d%gn of it, and acts like one who 4 
6 has blind ſocial Inſtincts without reaſon. 1 
Tux perverſeneſs of Conduct, the de- ik, 

n ect of Moral character, in both theſe In- va 
d, ſtances, is immediately perceived and cen- ki 
to, ſured. But there is another inſtance e- hi 
p- qually clear, in which it is not ſo readily 1 
0- allowed; and that reſpects the firſt and , 
ry greateſt, the-wiſeſt and beſt, of all Beings, bf 
eg and the regard we owe to him. He is 1 
"at the Life of the World, the Spirit, that , 
u animates and governs the immenſe frame 9 
le, of Nature; to him our relation is indiſ- 9 
NN- putable, our obligations are infinite: We B 
for cannot exclude him from the Univerſe with-. . | 4 
to out deſtroying it and ſhall we ſhut him 1 
oin out of our ſcheme of Morality? The rela- 0 io 
and tions we ſtand in to Men are acknowledged 9 ; 
of to be the foundation of various Offices, of of 
joht indiſpenſable neceflity, and the utmoſt im- i 
r- portance in Human life; and can it be, 5 
re- that our relation to God Co 70 tie, | | 
70 bond of Duty ? Is it unfit that we ſhould 1 
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IX. 


The glory of God promoted by the 


SERM. act as if we were born only for ourſelves, 


without having any concern for the welfare 


of our Fellow-creatures; and are we at li- 


berty to live as without God in the World? 


Nothing can be more abſurdly, more in- 


excuſeably wicked : For it fuppoſes the 
Univerſe to beall Creature, and no Greater; 
all Effect, and no Cauſe. 

Bes1DEs, a ſenſe and humble deletions 
ledgment of Dependence muſt, in the na- 
ture of things, be as much a right Senſe, 
and a proper Acknowledgment, with re- 
ſpect to God, as to any other Beings. Sen- 
timents and expreſſions of Gratitude muſt 
be at leaſt as juſtly due to the 7fimte uni- 
ver/al Benefactor, as they can be to infe- 
rior Benefactors; from whom the Find- 
#eſſes we receive are leſs, but our claims 
greater, So that he can neither be a truly 
wiſe Man, nor ſtrictly ſpeaking, a moral 
Man, who confines the whole of virtue to 
temperance, juſtice, and benevolence, and 
neglects the rational duties of Piety.— For 


is God the indulgent and tender Parent of 


Mankind; and does he deſerve no Reve- 
rence, and filial Affection? Is he the an- 
exhauſted ring of Good; and not to be 
5 ador'd 
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ador d for his boundleſs munificence and Szrm, 
liberality ? Is he our ſupreme Governor, IX. 
riohteous, merciful, and condeſcending to 
our Infirmities; but not worthy to have his 
authority publickly acknowledged, and to 
receive univerſal Homage and Submiſſion? 

Ib he tranſcendently amable, and in his 
moral Character the brighteſt and moſt 
conſummate Pattern for our Imitation; 
and are his Excellencies not fit to be ce- 
lebrated, to be contemplated with wonder 
and delight, to be ſtudied, and carefully 
tranſplanted into our own Minds, and diſ- 
play d to the view of others? Can we re- 
fuſe to pay theſe natural Honours where 
they are ſo juſtly and eminently due; and 
to him, whoſe unmerited bounty has ſup- 
ply'd our paſt Pleaſures, from whom we 
derive the preſent Good, and muſt expect 
all that is o come. - All this is moſt ſhame- 
fal inpropriety and indecency of Conduct, 
even to common ſenſe, And the Conclu- 
lon from the whole ſtands thus That as 
le is a good Man, hoacts up to tlie law of 
his Nature, and ſupports its true Honour 
As he among us is a good Member of So- 
Fiety, who is ſincerely concern'd for the 


Honour 
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S RM. Honour of his Prince and Country — 80, 


IX. 


by an exact parity of reaſoning, thoſe ra. 


== tonal Beings, only, are good ſubjects of 


with an undiminiſhed unfading luſtre. 


the univerſal King and Lord of the Cre- 


ation, whoſe ultimate view it is to pro- 


mote his Glory, and the __ of bis 


moral Government. 

Bur can the Gry of the Alemiphy 
God be in reality advanced, and render'd 
more reſplendent, by ſuch diminutive crea- 
tures as we are! Can the eternal Majeſty 
of Heaven receive an acceſſion of Great- 
neſs, or depend in the leaſt, for the /up- 


port of his Sovereign Honours, on our 


follies and imperfections! Far be it from 
us to indulge a thought ſo vain and arro- 
gant with reſpect to ourſelves, and ſo in- 
jurious and degrading to our Maker. His 
Glory is in truth nothing elſe but the Pre- 
eminence, and unrivalld Dignity, that re- 
ſults from his ſupreme Dominion, and from 
his infinite Perfections, manifeſted in the 
conſtitution of Nature, and the preſerva- 
tion and government of the Univerſe. And 


from hence it follows, that it is eſentia, - 


and immutable, and muſt always ſhine 


All 


Tr.. oo. Oe. b 
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All that we can do is 70 cultivate a ſtrong * M. 
» of it, and 7mpreſs it upon our own IX. 
4 as an habitual principle of humble WWW 
Adoration and Reverence of the Deity ; 
and repreſent 1t to our Fellow-Creatures in 
2 juſt and engaging light. This is the ge- 
neral ſenſe of the advice given in the text, 
and a ſenſe, that expreſſions of the like 
import frequently bear in the holy Scrip- 
tures. I ſhall quote a few paſſages out of 
many others which might be produced. 

Thus we are told, that all the promiſes 

of Gd in Chriſt are yea, and in him 2 Cor. 1. 

amen, unto the Glory of God; i. e. to the 

manifeſtation of his mercy and faithfulneſs. 

Again, when Jeſus heard of the ſickneſs 

of Lazarus, he ſaid, This fickneſs is not John xi. 4. 

unto death, but for the Glory of God [the 

Diſcovery of his Power and Goodneſs} 

that the Son of God might be glorified there- 

by, —or acknowledged and ſubmitted to as 

the true Meſſiah. - In like manner, Abra- 

lam is ſaid not to have ſtaggered at the 

promiſe of God through unbelief, but to 

have been ſtrong in faith, giving Glory to 

Cod, i. e. declaring his firm belief of God's 

Veracity, and Ability to perform his moſt 
difficult 


# 
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| Sexm. difficult Promiſes. And hence it is, that 
IX. to glorify God ſignifies, in many paſſage 
of Scripture, no more than to praiſe him, 
and proclaim his Excellencies. This ſenſe 

is aſſerted in expreſs terms in the following 


Ver. 23. ſentence of the 5oth Pſalm, —Whoſo offer. | 


eth praiſe glorifieth ne. And to the fame 
15 14 u. purpoſe are the words of St. Luke, And 
4 ſuddenly there was with the Angel a nul. 
titude of the heavenly Hoſt praiſing Gd 
and ſaying, Glory to God in the higheſt 
The method which I intend to purſue 
in the remaining part of this diſcourſe is 


FixsT, To explain more particularly | 


the duty, which St. Paul has recommend: 
ed, of doing all things to the Glory of God: 
And then 


To point out, sECoNDLY, ſome falſe 


notions relating to the Glory of God, and 

the proper ways of promoting it ; which, 

I apprehend, will be found in reality to 

ſully and eclipſe his honour, and to have 
been of vaſt diſſervice to Religion. 

Tux FIRsT thing propoſed is to ex- 


plain more particularly the Duty, which 


St. Paul has recommended, of doing al 
things 


. , ¾ ¾ eiu... RR © OT ES TY Ee 
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things to the Glory of God. And in order SæRM. 
to underſtand it aright, it is abſolutely ne- IX. 
ceſſary that our foundation be good: I ſhall — 
therefore begin with obſerving, that the 
Chry of God muſt conſiſt chiefly in his 
mral Excellencies. Eternity and Immen:-. 
ſity, irreſiſtible Power and unbounded 
Dominion, are, it muſt be allowed, grand 
ideas, and form'a molt elevated and awful 
character. But the Glory reſults only from 
hence, that it is a character of eternal and 
immenſe Goodneſs, a Power conducted by 
Wiſdom, a Dominion of Rz7ghteouſneſs, 
Grace, and Clemency. Without theſe more 
mild and amiable- Attributes, we have a 
view of nothing but prodigious deformity, 
and ſtupendous ruin. For an eternal and 
infinite principle, that is capricious, unjuſt, 
and cruel, can only forebode confuſion and 
miſery to the Creation, and muſt excite 
the ſtrongeſt averſion and terror. So that 
if by our falſe ſpeculations we diveſt the 
Deity of his equity and mercy, we deſtroy 
all his title to veneration and honour ; 
ex- and our deteſtation and dread of him muſt 
increaſe, in proportion as his Power is more 
abſolute, and his Dominion more extenſive 
and 
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SERM. and unlimited. From whence it follows, + 
IX. that we cannot in an exact and proper 


manner diſplay the Glory of the Divine 


1 


cCharacter, unleſs we have carefully ſtudied 


what is the moſt worthy and adorable part | 
of it; nor can we diſparage the Deity ſo 
much by confuſed apprehenſions, and little 
childiſh conjectures, about his ab/iraf Vo. 
ture and Eſſence (where the moſt philoſo- 
phical inquiries have only ſervedto demon. 


ſtrate the weakneſs, and at the ſame tine 


the preſumption, of Human reaſon) as by 
errors relating to his moral perfections. It 
is now natural to examine, by what me- 


thods the Glory of God, in the ſenſe in 


Which it has been above explained, wil 


be moſt effectually promoted. And, 
FirsT, One principal way, by which 


God is glorified, is the moral refitude of 


his reaſonable creatures. If we ſurvey the } 
vaſt fabric of the material World, whence 


is it that it ſo loudly proclaims the Cn 
| the eternal Architect? Why by follnomg 


its primitive courſe, continuing to be go- 


vern'd by its original eſtabliſh'd Jaws 
and maintaining the ſame exquiſite ſtruc- 


ture, the ſame proportion and harmony, 
tht 


1 


the ſame admirable uſes and ſubſerviency 8x RM. 
to one general end, which it had in the be- IX. 

giming. - The Heavens, for inſtance (of 
which the Pſalmiſt expreſſly ſpeaks) de- pr Aix i. 
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clare the Glory of their Former only for 
this reaſon, becauſe they ſhew what is 
REALLY his handy-work; and preſerve 


dour, and thoſe beneficial influences, which 
were the contrivance of his infinite Wiſ- 
dom, and the effect of his wonderful 
Operation. But if 2nanimate Nature was 
defaced and perverted, and the ſeveral parts 
of it were jumbled together in a wild 


through its ruins ſome faint glimmerings 
of the Creator's Glory, yet it could not 
ſhine, as it now does, with a clear and 
frong light. Nature, in ſuch a ſtate of 
diferder, would ſeem to be an wnfini/h'd 
piece at beſt ; it would look only like 4 
elch of ſome great and noble deſign not 
brought to Perfection; and be depriv'd of 
thoſe ny ſignatures of inimitable ll, 
tnoſe marks of ſupreme and unlimited 


= Gdnzfs, which diſtinguiſh and adorn all 
dhe genuine works of Heaven. 
AND 


WI II. P 


that beauty, that magnificence and ſplen- 


onfufion, though there might Rill appear 


\ 
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 $SegrRMm. AND as it is in the Natural World, i; - 


a, holds exactly the ſame in the Moral. God 


is never more glorified, or, in other words, 
the excellencies of his nature are never more 
eminently and honourably zl/uſtrated, than 
by the perfection of his Intelligent crea- 
' tures : Becauſe then the maſter-prece of all 
his works appears in its right order, and 
correſponds with the idea and model of it in 
the Divine mind; and it muſt conſequent 


demonſtrate, with more convincing and 


unexceptionable evidence, both the wiſe d- 
n of its Author to excite our admiration; 
and his vaſt eſſential goodneſs to raiſe our 
love and gratitude. — This may be laid 
down as a good general rule, which reaſon 
cannot diſpute—that as it tends more tothe 


credit of any Artificer, or, in other words, 


to diſcover the curigſties and real beauties 
of his art, to have his work in the orger in 
which he intended it ſhould be, and com- 


pleatly adapted to its peculiar Uk, than to | 


have it impair d and maim'd, which may 
raiſe a doubt about his own /#:/}, as well as 
about the value of the work itſelf: So 
the perfections of God diſplay themſelves 
more Mlufirioufl 1 in all the parts of his crea- 


tion, 


9 
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ton, and ſtrike the mind more forcibly, SERN. 
when his works are fair, and in thelr ori- IX. 
gina l ractitude, thai when they are d- 
formd and monſtrous. And beſides, they 
gve leſs occaſion to ſceptical minds, in- 
cin d either from ignorance, or preſumpti- | 
on, or corruption of heart, to cavil; they give 
| toſuch, Iſay, leſs occaſion to blaſpheme the 
Author of nature, and inſult his honour. 

Ap as the hondur of the Creator is re- 
preſented in the brighteſt view in the regu- 
larity and beauty of his works; ſo the high- 
eſt external and viſible glory of God, con- 
ſdered as a Governor, atiſes from the 
ſubmiſſion, and obedience of his ſubjects. 

For they declare by this conduct, that 
they think his /aws equitable, and his re- 
wards munificent and generous ; and, by a 
chearful diſcharge of their duty, they give 
the world a proof, that they conceive of his 
authority not as an uſurpation, but as an na- 
tural and rightful tie, and of his government 
is founded in juſtice, and exercis'd and ſup- 
ported by lenity and mercy. Whereas all 
thoſe who refuſe to conform to the eternal 
aw and rule of right, openly affront and 
oppoſe the * Ruler of heaven and 

| Ef 2 earth, 
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SeR M.carth, and do all that is in their power to 
IX, render him mean and confemptible, 
— — SECONDLY, We are inſtrumental in ad. 
vancing the glory of God, in proportion as 
we advance the happineſs of the rational 
and moral World. For the end of the 
Creator, in giving being, was to commu- 
nicate happineſs ; and if he had originally 
intended, and abſolutely determin'd, that 
his reaſonable creatures ſhould be miſera- 
ble upon the whole, this muſt have de. 
ſtroyed the foundation of that eſteem, and 


of thoſe elevated conceptions of him, which 
the wiſe and good have ever entertain d. 
And if the 2 5 to communicate happi- : 
0 EG 0 
neſs was ſublime and generous in itſelf, p 


and upon that account highly honourable to 
the Deity, it neceſſarily follows, that his 

| Glory muſt ſhine with a conſpicuous luſtre | 

in the ſucceſs of it. 

FROM what has beck ſaid it appears, that 5 
the whole ſubſtance of the duty recom- 
mended in the text may be reduc'd tothis- 
That we honour God, obey his laws, 
* and be examples of ſtri& and univerſal * 


e virtue cui ſelves; and endeavour to propu- had 


bf gatea right K of him, a juſt 4 
cc 0 
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« of his providence, a devout and reve- SERM- 
« renteſteem'of hisexcellencies, and an ar- IX, 


« dent defire to imitate them.” If we take "VO 


care, in the general courſe of our actions, 
to do nothing inconſiſtent with this; if it 
be our fix d and ultimate aim, and the prin- 
able that regulates and directs our con- 


duct; we fully comply with the Apoſtle's 


exhortation, and may be properly ſaid, 
whatſoever we do, to do it to the Glory of 
Cod. I now proceed, | 

In the szcoxp place, to point out 
briefly ſome Falſe notions relating to the 
Chery of God, and the Methods of pro- 


| moting it, which, I apprehend, will be 


found in reality to ſtain and eclipſe his 
Honour, and to have been of vaſt diſſer- 
vice to Religion. 

And the FIRST error, which is di- 
rely ſuggeſted by the foregoing diſcourſe, 
i this, the making the Glory of God an 
End diſtinct from the perfection and hap- 
pmeſs of Mankind; whereas they ought | 
to be conſider d as intimately and infe- 
farably united. For to advance truth and 
righteouſneſs is the end that the Creator 
tad in view, and to which he has adapt- 
3 | "oc 


: 


214 Theplory of God promoted by the 
SER M. ed the conſtitution and faculties of Human 

IX. Nature: This is likewiſe the ultimate de. 

* ſign of his Laus and Government. And 

can we do him greater Honour than 

-anſwering the purpoſes both of Nature, 

and Providence? It has been already ob- 

ſerv'd, that to ſuppoſe that he himſelf in- 
tended, that his reaſonable creatures ſhould ' 

be vitious and miſerable, is the moſt odi- 

ous reflection that can poſſibly be thrown 

on his purity and geogneſs: We cannot 
therefore fo effectually exalt the Glory of 

| both theſe Attributes, as by a regular pur- 
1 ſuit of virtue and happineſs. | 
= AGAIN, the bulk. of the world are too 
= | apt to form their notions of God from 
what they fee/ in themſelves ; from ther | 
own paſſions, and prejudices, and miſtaken 
ideas of perfection: And whatever it be, 
that, for its grandeur or excellence, is the 
chief object of their admiration, they 
think they do him Honcur by making it « 
part of his character. Thus, for exam- 
bl ple, if any are naturally imperious, and 
Wl eagerly deſirous of popularity; if they 
= | treat their inferiors and dependents like 
= a and expect to have their favour | 

= i | 5 pur- 
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purchas d by cringing and flattery; ſuch 8E RM. 
perſons as theſe, miſled and blinded by their 2 IX. 


paſſions, will be apt to imagine, that the” * 


great God likewiſe is highly honour'd by.. 
magnificent Temples, ſuppliant poſtures, 


fawning ſubmiſſions, and a ſervile dread 
of his Omnipotence : Whereas, in truth, 


by repreſenting him as being pleas'd with 


an uſeleſs exterior pomp, and with thoſe 
monuments of pride and tyranny which 
can only paſs, among the inconſiderate or 


the vain, for marks of juſt and ſubſtantial 


Ghry — They diſparage and reproach his 


wiſdom, and aſcribe to him what is a 
weakneſs and blemiſh even in the Human 
Nature. There are . ſeveral other very 
groſs and dangerous errors, that have 
ſprung from the ſame ſource : Of which 
I ſhall only add one more inſtance. Who- 
ever has made juſt obſervations on Man- 
kind muſt be convinced, that the majority, 
in all degrees of life, are fond of Power, 
of arbitrary Rule ; and exerciſe the mea- 


- fure of power, which they are poſſeſs d 


of, with ſeverity and rigour. And from 


hence we are enabled to give a natural 


account, why the Glory of God, his chief 


P 4 and 


/ 


216 The glory of God promoted by the 

SER M-and ſupreme glory, has been made to con- 
IX. 6ſt in dominion, and ſovereignty; and why 
his actions have been exempted from 
| thoſe general rules of equity and goodneſs, 
- which are an eternal ſtandard of right 
conduct to all intelligent Beings without 
exception. But to ſhew that this cannot 
be a point of true Glory, it will be ſuffi 
cient for me to remark, that if the rules 
above-mentioned are not ſtrictly and in- 
variable adher d to, to be a Sovereign can 
poſlibly ſignify nothing elſe, — than to be 

a Tyrant. 
ANOTHER way, hich 3 bes 
thought neceſſary to advance the Giory of the 
Deity is, to repreſent the nature of Man as 
totally depraved and enfecbled; and to aſcribe 
the whole of his conver/ion from a courſe of 
vice (which is perverſely ſtiled his natural 
ſtate) and of his progreſs in true Reli- 
gion and Virtue, to a Divine uncontroul- 
able influence. — But by this ſcheme the 
5 Freedom and morality of human actions 
are deſtroy d; the fins of the moſt obſti- 
nate and harden'd offenders (who are un- 
able of themſelves to correct their errors, 


and are deny'd the neceſſary ſupernatural 
afſiſt- 


moral reftitude of his creatures. 21 7 


aſiſtance) are excuſed ; the piety of goodSs R NI. 
men loſes all its hope of a reward; the IX. 
general exhortations of the Goſpel to re. 


pent, and turn from our evil ways, and 
itz promiſes and threatnings, propoſed as 
natives to ſuch a reformation, are ren- 
der'd impertinent and trifling ; and with 
all theſe harſh conſequences, even the 
grace of God is not more exalted and go 
rifed, than it is by the contrary ſcheme. 
For, ſurely, it muſt redound as much to 
the bonour of his Goodneſs, if the impor- 
tant buſineſs of Religion. be perform'd by 
the ſtrength of natural faculties, which we 
originally deriy'd from him; as it can do 
to ſuppoſe, that all Mankind are blind 
unactive machines, determin'd and con- 
rain d to be religious by his immediate 
and zrre/ſtzble impulſe. 

IT has been thought by others, that it 
gives a moſt glorious idea of the Divine 
Omnipotence, to extend it to plain and 
direct contradictions --- Whereas whatever 
implies a contradiction is not capable of a 
real exiftence, and conſequently cannot be 
the ſubjef? of Power: And it is neither 
an affront to Omnipotence to aſſert, that it 

| 3 


= 218 De glory of God promoted by ile 
SxRNI. is not able to effect what is zmpoſſible to be 
; 


6 IX. done — nor a diminution of perfect now. 

ge, that it does not comprehend what is | 
impoſſible to be known. 

| | IT would be tedious to enumerate all 

] the abſurd opinions, that properly belong 

N to this head, and therefore I ſhall men- 

| tion but one inſtance more; than which 
| nothing ſhews more ſtrongly the pro- 

| digious depravity of ſentiment, that 
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may prevail among Mankind. What ! 
intend is this, — That it has been judg- 
ed to be a proper way. of promoting the 
Glory of God, to rack and torture Con- 
ſcience, and maintain the cauſe of Reli- 
gion by violence and perſecution. This 
may be — the glory of a Tyrant— the 


glory of a blood-thirſty Ingquifitor — the 


glory of that malignant Spirit, who 1s 
ſtiled the Tempter and Accuſer of the Bre- 


thren.— But to imagine, that a Being of 
eternal Juſtice and Mercy can ſuffer his 


Authority to be ſo infamouſly proftituted, 
as to give a ſanction to cruelty and op- 


preſſion, is rather a worſe reproach to him 


than to deny his exiſtence : For it is ſurely 
better 


— 


a 
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better not Zo be, than to be a Monſter ð ERM. 
leaded and deteſted by all. | bp. 7 . 


Lr us, my Brethren, learn, avoiding is 
thoſe groſs errors into which others have un- 1 
happily fallen, to give untothe Lord the glory 1 
due unto his name, and let us worſhip him 
in the beauty of holineſs. Let us take care, 
that neither by abſurd principles, nor by 
n irregular behaviour, we diſgrace Reli- 
gin, and bring diſhonourable reflections on 
the Author of it. Let us ſeriouſly endeavour, 
in our ſeveral Stations, and according to 
our reſpective abilities, to advance the 
kingdom of God among Men; the king- - 
dom of peace, benevolence, and purity; 
the Empire of reaſon over appetite, of 
truth over ignorance and error. Thus 
ſhall we have one view, and be animated 
by the ſame Spirit, with the moſt exalted - 
of our ſpecies, the Saints in Heaven; who 
we repreſented as adoring God, and thus 


expreſſing their devotion: Thou art vor- Rev. 
thy, O Lord, to receive Glory, and Ho- DR 
wur, and Power : For thou haſt created 

all things, and for thy pleaſure they are, 

and were created. — M ay the God of 
Nature be univerſally acknowledged and 


cele- 


* 


220 The glory of God promoted, &c. 
SER M. celebrated, and the Religion of Nature 
IX. rightly underſtood; and for the more | 
perfect ſalvation of Mankind from dark. | 
neſs and ſuperſtition, and the ſlavery of 
vice, may Chriſtianity ſpread its light 
and reforming Influences throughout the 
World: That at the name of Teſus every 
knee may bow, and every tongue confeſs 
him to be Lord, to the Glory of God the 
Father. e 
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The folly of imitating popular 
and faſhionable vices. 


(IM 


Exp. Xxiii. 2. | 
Thou ſhalt not follow a multitude 
to do evil. 


HE Infinite Creator hath S E RNA. 
5 i planted, in all Mankind, a X. 
titrong inclination to Society. N 
ie hath alſo endued them 
with focial Principles, with affections 
of Benevolence and Compaſſion, to ſweeten 
and improve Human Life, and ex- 
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222 The folly of imitating 
SERM.cite to a conſtant intercourſe of good 
X. offices. And for this we are highly in. 
V Jebted to the wiſe Contriver and Author 
of the Human frame; thus far all is beau. 
 fiful, and calculated to ſerve moſt valua- 
ble purpoſes. But the unhappineſs lies 
here, that the natural inclination to $1 
ciety is too commonly preverted and 
abuſed It begets, firſt, a general ſimi- 
litude of opinions and manners, and, by 
degrees, a conformity to vicious cuſtoms 
and manners: And thus it becomes the 
inſtrument of degrading and corrupting 
our nature, which it was deſigned to ele- 
vate and refine. And as this 1s an error 
of ſo fatal a tendency, there was good 
reaſon for that -particular caution againſt 
it which we find in the text, - Thu 
ſhalt not follow a multitude to do evil. In 
the following Diſcourſe I propoſe to con- 
A 


In the IRS T place, the great danger 
that there is, when vice is prevailing and 
popular, that Men will fall in m_ the 
common degeneracy. : 


- SECONDLY, 


popular and faſhimable vices: 223 

SECONDLY, I ſhall ſhew the inexcuſe- S ERM. 
ible folly of this conduct, and that there X. 
can be no plauſible pretence either of rea- kg. 
ſm-or intereff, for imitating the finful 
cyſfoms of the age in which we live. On 
the contrary, I ſhall endeayour to prove, 

TuIRDLY, That we are under the 
C ſtrongeſt obligations to be fngularly and 
inflecibly virtuous, in times of univerſal 
tpravity; and demonſtrate the peculiar 
lnour and excellency of ſuch a cha- 


Figsr, I am to conſider the great dan- 

ger that there is, when vice is prevailing 

and popular, that Men will fall in with the 
common degeneracy. This is evidently 
implied in the text; which neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes, as the foundation of the com- 
mand or exhortation therein given, that 
the generality are too apt to conform to 
the genius and manners of thoſe with 


es 


Ne 


per whom they converſe, and to be carry'd 
nd away by the ſtream into all fa/bionable ex- 
the BF ceſſes. And the cauſes of it are not con- 


| fitutional, neither are they the peculiari- 
ues of Air and Climate, or an unhappy 
LY, | liable 


224 De folly of imitating 
SER M. liable diſpoſition in particular countries 
X. but having ever been ignorance and pre- 
| oY; judice, falſe ſhame, weakneſs of reſolution, | 
and ſtrength of paſſion, their influence is 
more likely to be univerſal, and much the 
ſame in all ages; till ferrous reflection be- 
comes more common, and better princi- 
ples of conduct prevail. 
TR force of cuſtom is, itſelf, prodi- 
gious and unaccountable. The bulk of | 
Mankind are quite enflaved by it. They 
have little elſe to plead for moſt of their 
opinions, and the uſages by which nations 
are diftinguiſh'd from each other. They 
imbibe the ſentiments, which it recom- | 
mends, with an implicit awe and vene- 
ration. Much more regard is paid to it 
than to the dictates of right reaſon, which 
are but little known; and where they 
might be better nderſtood, are ſeldom 
conſulted. The moſt ridiculous notions 
and practices, that can plead antient pre- 
ſeription, and public countenance, have 
frequently a reſpect paid to them, and are 
treated with tenderneſs, even by perſons 
of higher character and diſcernment ; but 
they arc almoſt idoliz d by the vulgar, and 
prope” 


| hopular and faſhionable vices. 225 
propagated with ſurprizing zeal and vehe-S ERM 
mence. Nay.it is cuſtom, that has fram'd X. 

and eſtabliſh'd, in a great meaſure, the ſe- * 


veral Religions in the World — It is no 


wonder then, ſince Men appear to be ſo 


indolent, and inclined to ſubmit to and 
follow the public leading implicitely, that 
cuſtoni is apprehended to give a fort of 
ſanction to vice itſelf ; and hinders them 
fom diſcerning, in a clear and ſtrong 
light, its native baſeneſs and deformity. 
Wr may add to this, that even flagrant 
corruptions and inſtances of licentious be- 
hayiour, when they are general, of con- 
ſequence grow more familiar, and do not 
raiſe ſo ſenſible a diſguſt and averſion, as 
they would do if they were more unuſual ; 
unleſs the mind be habitually and pow- 
efully impreſs'd by ſentiments of virtuè 


and religion. Our ſenſe of things in the 


miral World is very much the ſame, as it 
is with refpe&t to the natural. If pro- 
argies, and irregular appearances in Na- 
ture, were more common, we ſhould con- 


verſe with them with much leſs aſtoniſh- 


ment and reluctance. So likewiſe exam- 
ples of wickedneſs ſtrike with leſs hor- 
ä ror 
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226 De folly of imitating 
S ERM. ror when they are abounding, and appear 
X. in every ſtation of life, than they would 
*Y=—do inan innocent and regular age, in which 
they were rare and unfreguent. Nay, in 
ſuch a ſtate of corruption as this, Men who 
are inclined to the fame kind of irregular 
practices, will eaſily perſuade themſelves, 
that what is ſo uni ver ſal cannot be in any 
high degree criminal; that the appre- 
bation and choice of the majority is 2 
ſtrong preſumption in its favour ; a pre- 
ſumption at leaſt, that there is more of | 
prejudice than argument againſt it; and 
that the reſtraints laid on the paſſions, and 
the notions ſo rigidly inculcated concern- 
ing the difference between Good and 
Evil, were invented by the ſubtilty and 
craft of Politicians and Prieſts, and are 
ſupported by Enthuſiaſm. — And when 
perſons are gone thus far, the 7ranjitim 
is natural and direct to all manner of 
lewdneſs and impurity. | 
_ SEVERAL other conſiderations may be 
ſuggeſted, to ſhew the eminent danger that 
there is, when vice is prevarling and 
popular, that it will ſpread like an nfetfion, 
and become more and more eprdemical— 
In 


popular and fuſpiomable vice. 227 
ja this unhappy circumſtance, opportuni-SERM- 
i; for the practice of it muſt of courſe X. 
be more common, and temptations to it : 
more violent and engaging 3 opportunities 
more convenzent for thoſe who are already 
corrupted, and femptations more likely 
to ſurpriſe and enſnare the innocent. 
| will be inſinuated to the looſe ima- 
zination, that has entertain'd itfelf with 
2 proſpect of high delight from vicious 
indulgences, and is thereby become ſuſ= 
wtible of ſtronger ill impreſſions that 
the malignity and guilt of evil actions is 
kfſen'd by its being divided, and ſpread 
among a multitude: As if inſtead of be- 
ing, each, an intelligent moral accoun= 
table agent, the whole corrupt maſs of 
Mankind was to be conſidered as one 
mividual, of which every diſtinct of- 
fender is only a part. It will be ſug- 
veſted farther that the 27famy of an im- 
moral courſe is in a great degree avoided 
by its being uni verſal ; becauſe as larger 
numbers are ſharers in the reproach, leſs 
of it will of conſequence be fixed on par- 
cular characters — that, on the con- 
nary, the main /candal lies on the fide of 
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The folly of imitating 


SERM.virtue, which ought to be relinquiſh'd to 


X. 


eſcape the opprobrious ſtain of a nar 
3 PP roy 


education, unfaſhionable ſtiffneſs of beha- 


viour, a ſullen gloomy reſerve, and the 
like — and that flattering, and bearing a 


part in, the vices of the Great tends to 
procure their countenance and protection, 


and may be attended with conſiderable | 


advantages. 

FINALLV, As a wicked life can only 
be ſupported by falſe principles, and one 
falſe principle prepares the way for a train 
of abſurd reaſoning — Some may be ſo ex- 
travagant in their preſumptions as to ima- 
vine, that though the ſupreme Governor 
of the World, to prevent the contagion 
from ſpreading farther, might puniſh im- 
morality if there were only a. few in- 
ſtances of it ;. yet. he is too merciful to 
treat it with this ſeverity when it is be- 
come general, becauſe ſuch a method of 
proceeding muſt make ſo great a part of 
his rational Creatures. miſerable, whole 
happineſs was the end of their formation, 
I have choſe to point out minutely the 
ſeveral ways of impoſing upon themſelves, 


oY which Men may be brought to join in 
public 


Ws .. 8 
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public vices, becauſe theſe are the ſource 8 E RM. 


from whence all their danger ſprings : 
And they do indeed directly tend to a total 
depravation of principles and conduct. I 
now proceed to ſhew, | 
SECONDLY, The inexcuſable folly of 
imitating the /nful cuſtoms of the age in 
which we live --- And, FirsT, The very 


foundation, which ſuch mean-ſpirited ſin- 


ners ſet out upon, is extremely wrong, 
diz. the opinion of the multitude, which 
is one of the moſt erroneous, inconſiſt- 
ent, and variable rules we can poſſibly 
proceed by. Upon this foundation, it was 
hardly ever known, that a rational ſuper- 
ſtructure could be either fram'd in ſpecu- 
lation or practice, either in Religion or 
civil Life. For of the generality of Man- 
kind it may be truly ſaid, that confuſed 
and unconnected notions pick'd up by 
chance, and rivetted in them by prepoſ- 
leſion and a reſolute inattention to a better 
evidence, are in general, and beſides mere 
animal perceptions, the ſum of their know- 
lecge; and that theſe blind prejudices, 
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The folly of imitating ; 


SER M.with a mixture of ſtrong paſſions, are the 
X. governing principles of their actions. 

— — . 

I'w1LL not diſpute, but they are endued 


by the great Creator with natural capacities, 
fitted for acquiring more ſolid and exten- 
five knowledge; and, perhaps, in ſome in- 
ſtances, for making equal improvements, | 
if they had a ſuitable education and pro- 
per advantages, with many who are now 
diſtinguiſh d (becauſe they go in a track 
wherein they are but ſeldom follow'd) for 
ſuperior abilities. But what appears to be 
the real flate of things in our own times; 
or, as far as we have the light of hiſtory to 
direct us, in all former ages? ---The matter 
of fact is undeniable, that the multitud: 
have ever been perſons of very ſcanty and 
ſuperficial reflection, indebted almoſt en- 
tirely to the God of Nature and Grace, 
for the little knowledge they have had of 
Religion and Morality ; of which they 
would ſcarce have retained any idea at al, 
if the principles of both had not been ori- 
ginally impreſs'd upon their minds, and 
afterwards rev:v'd by an extraordinary re- 
velation. And what the light of reve- 
lation has reflor'd, in thoſe nations which 

; ary 
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ae favour d with it, inſtead of increaſing, S RR . 
they have rather obliterated and extinguiſh'd X. 
by their indolence and ſenſuality. If there VY 
fore we ſet up the general opinion as the 
meaſure of truth, or the general practice 
as the ſtandard of vight, we are likely to 

| loſe both our Knowledge and Morality, 
and to have little elſe in the place of them 
but ignorance and ſuperſtition. And it 
has held true in almoſt every age, that none 
ever reaſoned juſtly — who did not depart 
from the ſentiments of the vulgar in many 
things, and oppoſe their prejudices ; nor 
ated a wiſe and honourable part, becom 
ing the dignity of their nature, and the 
obligations of virtue and rational Reli- 
gion — - ſo far as they were led by the pre- 
dominant taſte and biaſs of the Times: Nay : 
farther, one of the ſureſt ways that could 
be taken both to think and act wrong has 
been, implicitly to follow their guidance, 
the extravagance of their principles, and 
the licentiouſneſs of their behaviour. And 
how indeed can it be expected to be other- 
wiſe at any time, if we reſign ourſelves to 
the direction of thoſe who ſeldom think; 
and whoſe opinions are ſo accidental, un- 
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The folly of imitating 


SERM. fix'd, and mutable, that it is impoſſible 


to reduce them to a confi/tent ſcheme. 


an Bur perhaps it will be ſaid by ſuch that 


are involv'd in public vices, and who follow 
the looſe manners of the age, that indeed they 
look upon the bulk of Mankind as hardly 
capable of judging for themſelves, and con- 
ſequently, as very unfit to frame opinion 
and preſcribe rules for others, and there- 
fore think it a diſgrace to them to have it 
imagin'd, that they ſubmit to their jude- 


ment, or regard their example. --- No, The 


perſons whom they allow to /ead are ſuch 
only as are of diſtinguiſh'd characters; 
who, by virtue of their high rank and 
liberal education, muſt have acquired ex- 
tenfive views, and a more refin'd ſenſe of 
things, and are therefore the beſt judges of 
true worth, eleganceand decency of behavi- 
our, and beſt able to determine and regulate 


the public conduct. But how does it appear, 


that even theſe are qualified to be our guiaes, 
to whoſe deciſion we may honourably ſub- 
mit, and ſafely follow the cuſloms which 
they introduce !--- Beſides the variety and 
22 ency of their principles and purſvits, 
not poly | in different ages and in parts of 


the 
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the World far remote from each other, but SERM, 
in the ſame age and country ; beſides this, X. 
I ay, which evidently demonſtrates, that 
their ſentiments and manners are no f rule 
to govern ourſelves by, any more than thoſe 
of the mere vulgar; beſides that this ſame 
variety and inconſiſtency proves that theyare 
 errmeous guides, ſince it is impoſſible for 
truth to contradict itſelf — What ground 
have we to imagine, that Zheſe are the per- 
ſon moſt likely to fnd out truth, and to 
judge with the greateſt exactneſs and impar- 
tialiry concerning the principles of Virtue 
and Religion ? Educated, as it may fairly 
be preſum' d they often are, without that 
fri diſcipline, which is neceſſary to teach 
the true government of the paſſions, ſurroun- 
ded with pomp and luxury, and engaged in 
a continual round of vanity and pleaſure 
which dazzle theunderſtanding, and divert 
the attention from ſubjects of higher im- 
portance ?--Where thoughtlefſneſs and levity 
of temper very much abound, where the 
ſpirits are gay, and the appetites inflam'd, 
where frequent incentives to exceſs preſent 
themſelves, the examples of it are nume- 
fous, and the 7etraints from it few and in- 
conſi- 


— 


AS 


234 The folly of imitating 

8ER M.confiderable; it may with the utmoſt mo- 
X. deſty and decency beaffirm'd, that we have 
very little ground to expect either much 
juſtneſs of ſentiment about the right con- 
duct of life, or ſuch a rational and well. 
order'd behaviour, as deſerves our i mitation. 
I HALL add but one thing more to 

ſhew the great abſurdity of copying after 

the example of the multitude, whether in 
high or low ſtations, and that is, that while 
their practice is on the fide of vice, their 
judgments and ſober reflections are com- 
monly in favour of virtue. This proves, 
indeed, not only that they are unſafe guides, 

but ſuch as no man can follow ; becauſe 

he cannot 7mitate without, at the ſame 
time, oppoſing them. And which ſhall we 

be ſway'd and influenc'd by, their reaſon, 
or the /icentiouſneſs of their behaviour? If 

by their reaſon, we can pay no regard to 
their example; and if we follow their ew! 
example againſt reaſon, we muſt condemn 
ourſelves. | 

LET us ſuppoſe however, that the mul- 

titude are not only more capable of judg- 
ing truly, but more likely to be act 
in theright, than experience teaches us they 
arty 
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are, the folly of joining in their evil prac- SER M, 
ices will fill continue to be as great as ever; X, 
- becauſe the moſt prevailing, nay, the uni- 


verſa] opinion of Mankind cannot ſet aſide 
the immutable difference of Good and 
Evil. The infamy therefore of a courſe of 
fin in each particular inſtance muſt be 
cractly the ſame in iſſelf and to the view 
of reaſon, be 1t ever fo common, as it would 
be if there was but one ſingle example of 
it: Though as there are many objects to 
divide our attention, it may not appear 
publicly in ſo ſtrong and glaring a light. 
Nor can the evi] conſequences of vice be, 
upon the whole, diminiſ d, by its being 
widely diffus'd and communicated. For 
it is ſelf-evident, that the natural ill effects, 
which ſpring directly from it as a tree 
from its root, cannot be prevented, with- 
out altlering the eſtabliſh'd conſtitution and 
ſcheme of things. And there can be no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the righteous judge 
of Mankind will ſhew the /eaft favour to 
prevailing and general wickedneſs, becauſe 
pt the 1utizude of ſinners that are to be 
fumſh'd : Since nothing can be more ab- 
lurd than to imagine, that the very num- 


ber 
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The folly of imitating 


8 RM. ber of the offenders, which calls mog 
X. loudly for the interpoſition of Juſtice to 
—Y— give an effectual check to the 7nſolence and 


triumphs of vice, ſhould be the ground of 
their zmpunity ; to the entire ſubverſion of 
all order in the moral World, and laying 
in Men's way an irreſiſtible temptation, for 


their own ſecurity, to france and debauch 


cach other. 

Bur I believe, after all, that the true 
motive which induces ſo many to ſhare in 
popular and faſhionable vices is not, that 
they have a real eſteem of the generality in 


either of the characters above-mentioned, 


or any reverence for their opinions and 
cuſtoms ; but chiefly that they may avoid 
their cenſures. They frequently expreſs 
the utmoſt contempt? of the multitude, 
while they imitate their extravagancies; 
but the fear of reproach, and a view to pri- 
vate intereſt, over-ruling the judgment of 
their minds, and being too ſtrong for their 
ſenſe of generoſity, prevail with them to 


follow the manners of zboſe whom they 
_ deſpiſe. —But what is the ſhame of unbe- 
 liteneſs, which is only imaginary, to the | 


Foul diſhonour of having debaſed my ra- 
tional 


popular and faſhionable Vices. 


cellence? What are the reproaches of the 
inconſiderate, ill- judging, giddy multitude, 

or the ſcoffs and deriſions of ſinners of 
any rank who are loſt to virtue and inge- 
nuity of mind, to the ſharp rebukes of an 
awaken'd conſcience cauſing confuſion and 
tumult within us; to the diſpleaſure of 
Almighty God, whoſe awful judgment will 
abſolutely determine our happineſs or 
miſery ; and to the contempt of all the 
rational and ſober Beings in the Univerſe * 


Or whatare the little precarious advantages, 
that may ariſe from vicious compliances, 


that they ſhould be thought ſufficient to 
compenſate for the loſs of immortal bappi- 
neſs, and the future errors and miſeries of 
guilt —A Man may eaſily bear up under 
undeſerved infamy, who has reaſon to be 
atisfy'd with himſelf, and approves of his 
condu as worthy and honourable ; but if 
he is vile and deſpicable in his can eyes, 
worldly glory will loſe its luſtre, and the 
applauſes of his wicked aſſociates muſt be 


harſh and ungrateful. Again, when he is 


ſure of the favour of the Maker and Gover- 
nour of the World, he may ſupport him- 


ſelf | 
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tional faculties, and eclips'd their native ex- S ERM. 


X. 
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Sr RM. ſelf by the proſpect of an ample . 
X. any under all the temporary nc 
venienres to which he may be expos'd by 
his integrity. But if in the moſt flouriſh- 


ing circumſtances his mind be reſtleſs and 
full of anxiety, tortur'd by remorſe on the 
account of paſt itregularities; and by dif: F 
mal apprehenſions of future vengeance, he 
is then truly and ſubſtantially miſerable; and 
can have nothing to afford him any relief but 
this poor comfortleſs reflection — that he 
was not /ingilar in his vices ; and, there. 
fore, as he had /harers in his guilt, he ſhall 
alſo have companions in his puniſhment. 
THreRE-1s one thing more, which ex- 


ceedingly aggravates the crime mentioned 


in the text, and that is, that it is not only 
the height of folly, but the groſſeſt in- 


piety — For no more heinous affront and 


indignity can be offer'd to the great God, 


than to ſubject his eternal and immutable 
laws of Righteouſneſs to the wanton ca- 
price, and extravagant conduct of Man- 
kind. Thus to treat his ſovereign power, 
and the wiſdom and juſtice of his Go- 
vernment, with ſcorn and ignominy; and 


the rules of virtue as of arbitrary inſti- 
tution, 
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tution, enjoin'd indeed by the ſupreme SR RN. 
Majeſty of Heaven, but only to be ob- X. 
ſervd when they ſuit with Human follies, VV 
and do not oppoſe the prejudices and 
cuſtoms of a degenerate World; this is a 
crime ſo complicated, and abſolutely in- 
excufable, as juſtly demands the ſevereſt 
tokens of the Divine diſpleaſure. - No- 
thing now remains but to ſhew, 

In the THIRD place, the obligations 
we are under to be fmgularly and in- 
fexibly virtuous in times of general cor- 
ruption and depravity ; together with the 
peculiar Honour and Excellency of ſuch 
2 character. I ſhall begin with the laſt 
of theſe. — It ſhews a nobleneſs and great- 
rſs of ſpirit to be true to the dictates of 
reaſon, conſtant and ſteady to its wiſe and 
good reſolutions, and to ſupport itſelf in 
maintaining the cauſe of God, the dig- 
nity of Human Nature, and the intereſt of 
al intelligent Beings, amidſt the greateſt 
tſcouragements and difficulties ; deſpiſing 
groundleſs reproaches, and the virulence of 
malignant tongues, and with calmneſs and 
lerenity diſcharging its duty in the midſt 
of clamour and oppoſition. A Man of fo 


gene- 
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The folly of imitating. 


SER M: generous a temper, whom neither ws 


. 


nor flatteries, nor private intereſt can in- 


oline to mean condeſcenſions, is not c 


ble of the baſeneſs of either ſacrificing his 


friends, or betraying his country: He is 


in ſhort, a character of ineſtimable value in 


ſociety. Whereas it is a certain ſign of an 


abject {laviſh ſpirit capable of any villam, 
and which ought to be uſed with no degree 
of confidence where it is poſſible that an | 


advantage may be made by abuſing it, 


when a Map, for fear of the reproaches | 
of thoſe who are declared enemies to vir- 
tue, and the ſhame of their ſpecies, con- 
ſents to bring upon himſelf guilt and real 
infamy in this World, and eternal ruin in 


the next: 


THvs it appears, that as a ef gular vir 


tue muſt of neceſſity ſtruggle with very 


great and unuſual d:ffculties, it is upon 
that account the more meritorious and 
honourable. It is this that raiſes the dig- 
nity and grandeur of a character, and al- 
vances good Men into Heroes. For a 
the performing great actions, above the 
ordinary trials of human courage, conſti- 
tutes heroic valour ; ſo the ſtanding it out 

| againſt 
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againſt a ſeries of difficulties, and being E R M. 
amor d by revilings and perſecutions, as it X. 
ſhews an invincible reſolution and ſtrength. * 
of mind is Heroic Virtue. | 

AGAIN, Examples of a ſtrict and in- 
fexible Goodneſs are in an eſpecial man- 
ner neceſſary, in a degenerate age, to 
check the torrent of Vice, which other 
wiſe may ſpread itſelf wider, and bear 
down all before it: They may be a means 
of reforing the moral World to its primitive 
order and rectitude, and are both the or- 
nament and ſupport of Society. Our Sa- 
your therefore in the ſame diſcourſe, in 
which he calls his Diſciples the light of 
the World, gives them this title likewiſe--- 
The ſalt of the earth; to denote to us, 
that they were appointed by exemplary 
Picty, join'd with the influence and effi- 
cacy of their doctrine, to preſerve Man- 
kind from corruption. | 

Taz natural reflections, ariſing from 


what has been ſaid, are theſe. 
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1 Ins r, That for ſomeof the ſame reaſons, 
for which we ought not 70 follow a mul 
t out titude to do EVIL, it muſt be highly ab- 
aink Vor. II. R ſurd 
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SER NM. ſurd to make them our guides in the choice 


X. 
* 


* 


The folly F 1mi rating 


of our RELIGION: Perſons who, confi- 
dering their inability to judge, are very 
unfit to decide in a controverſy of ſuch im- 
portance ; and who blindly receive what- 
ever Religion is handed down to them by 


their, Forefathers, and are therefore ge- 
nerally ſunk into the dregs of Jgnorance 


and Enthuſiaſm. Beſides, who are the 
Multitude? —Are they the many Chriſtians? 
—or the more numerous Mahometans? or 


which is by far the greateſt majority of 


all—the Pagan World? If we exclude both 


* FHeathens and Mabometans from the right 


of determining this great affair, and con- 
fine the giving judgment in it wholly to 
Chriſftians---then Popery is our. Religion, 
eſtabliſh'd beyond diſpute by the vote and 


mad zeal of the Multitude. Nor will it 


be of any ſervice to us, if we take the 
matter entirely from the cognizance of the 
common People, and refer it to other judges-- 
becauſe the multitude of civil Magi 


ſtrates are on the fide of Idolatry -- 


and the multitude of Priefts for ſuper- 
ſtition, and impoſing on the Conſciences 


of Mankind. And to collect the greateſt 
number 
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jumber of the moſt capable and upright S R RM 
Judges, if we are inclined to ſtand by X. 
their arbitration, is abſolutely 7mpoſſible. 
Nothing then remains, but that we chooſe 
fir ourſelves after impartial and ſerious 
examination : Which, as it is the way 
that God hath plainly pointed out to us in 
the very compoſition of our nature; fo is 
it the only method that is ſuitable to Be- 
ings endued with reaſon, and accountable 
for their principles and behaviour. 
SECONDLY, Let us beware of an ex- 
eſfve affectation of popularity, which 
has a natural tendency to enſlave us to 
prevailing opinions and cuſtoms. To ſeek. 
the juft eſteem of our Fellow-creatures 
in all lawful ways, and, particularly, by 
a condeſcending, gentle, obliging deport- 
ment, is doubtleſs very commendable ; 
becauſe it will render us more eaſy and 
comfortable in Society, and enlarge our 
influence and uſefulneſs. But if we an- 
x10ſly purſue this as an ultimate point on 
which our main happineſs depends, we 
ſtand as it were on the edge of a precipice, 
and are in imminent danger of ſacrificing 
our integrity out of a ſervile complaiſance to 
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SER M. the humours of the Multitude. N ay 1 vety 
X. much queſtion, whether it be even pyſibl: 
cor any man to practiſe all the neceſſary 
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arts of popularity with perfect exactneſß, 
and yet preſerve his Innocence. — But ſure- 
ly it can't be worth our while, for ſuch a 
trifle, to forfeit this ineſtimable treaſure, 
which is our chief honour and ſecurity, 
For the eſteem of the Multitude generally 
ſprings from baſe and mercenary views; it 
is not the effect of Judgment, but of Paſſmn 
and Intereſt; their Favour and Preju- 
dice alike variable; and if we look 
above the Vulgar, Men of h:gh degree are 
Vanity, as Men of low degree are a he: 
Should we therefore depend on either as 
the ſpring of our happineſs, we may, by 
means of innumerable ' accidents, beſides 
fickleneſs and mutability of temper, be 
diſappointed in all our expectations. But if, 
inſtead of courting with too much earneſt- 
neſs and aſſiduity fame and applauſe from 
Men, we are principally ſollicitous to ſe. 
cure that honour which cometh from God 
only, our proſpects are built on a ſure and 
immoveable foundation. | 


To 
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popular and faſhimable ices. 


this diſcourſe, how to diſtinguiſh rightly 
between a Juſt and laudable, and an impro- 
fer and criminal ſingularity. And what 


follows is the true ſtate of the caſe That 


to be / ſngular in vice is the utmoſt point, 
which we can imagine, of impiety and 


hardneſs of heart, — To be /ngular in 


jrifesis either childiſh affectation, or odd- 
nefs of humour, or ſtiff conceited obſti- 


nacy—Butto venture to ſtand up, as it were 
ahne, for the Jaws of God, and the rectitude 


of his rational works, and reſcue Human 


nature, our country, and the age we live in, 
from the foul ſhame of being univerſally 
fain'd with Vice and Diſhonour; this 
certainly argues the greateſt purity and 
ſtrength of reaſon, the moſt complete com- 
mand of Appetite and Paſſion, ſedateneſs 
of thought, a generoſity above temptations 
to meanneſs, a reſolution not to be ſubdu'd 


or intimidated, and, in ſhort, every ingre- 
dient that is neceſſary to form a perfectly a- 


mable and worthy character. Let this then 
be our deliberate and unalterable choice. 
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The ſublimity and extent of Chri- 
+ ſtian Morals. 


PHILLIP. iv. 8. 


Finally, Brethren, whatſoever things 
are true, whatſoever things are 
boneft, whatſoever things are juſt, 
whatſoever things are pure, what- 
ſoever things are lovely, what- 
ſoever things are of good report; 


if there be any virtue, and if 


there be any praiſe, think on theſe 
things. 


changeable difference of things. 
This is the only reaſon, which 
we can have, for making a diſtinction 
> Td. be- 
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rſults from one principle, and XI. 
FA that is, the natural and un- WWW 
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The ſublimity and extent 


SER dithbrweek neceſſary and arbitrary laws; 


XI. 


dre fit 


that the firſt enjoin certain actions which 
in tbemſolves; whereas the latter 
derive all their force from the mere authy. 
rity and will of a Superior, and are an- 


null'd, or alter'd, at pleaſure; --- But it 


would be endleſs to lay down particular 
rules of morality, directly referr'd to 


every poſſible caſe that may happen in 
Human life; ſince the caſes themſelves 
are almoſt infinite, and continually vary- 


ing in ſome circumſtance or other: And 
this muſt require ſuch innumerable vari- 


ations in the Rules likewiſe, as would ra- 
ther confound than aſſiſt the bulk of Man- 


kind. All therefore that can be expected 


in the moſt improved and complete moral 
Syſtem is this, that to ſupply the place of 
this vaſt multiplicity of diſtinct and mi- 
nute directions, there be certain general 
characters deſcribing the proper beha- 
viour and duty of Men; and that theſe 


Characters have a clear and determinate 


meaning; and are eaſy to be apply'd to 


particular caſes by a common capacity, 


render'd attentive, and preſerv'd from cri- 


minal biaſſes, by an honeſt and impartial 
diſpo- 


% Chriſtian Morals. 249 
diſpoſition. And, taken thus, the words Ss RN. 
of St. Paul in the text will be found to be XI. 
eminently uſeful. They not only ſuppoſe VN 
the unalterable difference of Good and 
Evil, and give us a noble and perfect ſum- 
mary of the whole of Virtue and moral 
Goodneſs; but the marks therein propos d, 
to enable us to judge rightly in all cir- 
cumſtances, are obvious and infallible.—- 
Finally, Brethren, whatſoever things are 
true, whatſoever things are honeſt, what- 
ſrever things are juſt, whatſoever thi Ngs 
are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, 
whatſoever things are of good report; if 
there be any Virtue, and if there be any 
Praiſe, think on theſe things. The me- 
thod of treating this ſubject, which I think 
will render it moſt inſtructive and profita- 
ble, is digeſted under the following heads. 


FIRST, I ſhall ſhew, that every one of 
theſe branches, whatever things are true, 
 boneſt, juſt, pure, lovely, and of good re- 
fort, deſerve our conſtant and ſtrict regard 
confider'd as general rules, and are always 
proper to influence and determine our 
conduct. 
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The ſublimity and extent 
SECONDLY, I ſhall briefly point out the 
particular Virtues, that are more dire 


In the TH IRI place, explain diſtinctiy 
the latter clauſe of the text: F there be 
any Virtue, if there be any wats think 
on . things. 


I B EGIN with endeavouring to ſhew, 


thateveryoneof theſe branches--whatſrur 


things are true, honeſt, juſt, pure, lovely, 
end of good report, deſerve our conſtant and 


ſtrict regard, conſidered as general rules, and 
are always proper to influence and deter- 


mine our conduct. By the things which 
are true in this large ſenſe are meant thoſe 
habits, and that courſe of life and man- 
ners, which are agreeable to the ſtate and 
original diſpoſition of things in Nature 


which are ſuitable to our own frame, and 


the rank and character we ſuſtain in the 
Univerſe, and to the relations we bear, and 
the various obligations we are under, to 
other Beings.---Now to aſſert, that this 1s 
one invariable ſtandard to which we are ob- 
lig d to conform, is only aſſerting in other 


words, that we are all bound to live and 
act 
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if like ourſelves, and not like d rent. SERM. 
Brings from what we really are; and that 43 
ve are bound to have exactly the ſame con- 
ſideration of our fellow- creatures, and to 
treat them in the ſame manner. And the 
contrary ſcheme ſuppoſes, that we are at 
full liberty, upon every ftart of humour, 
every impulſe of headſtrong appetite, to 


V. violate the ſettled Order of the World; 
* and that monſtrous and unnatural charac- 
jp ters are equally to be approv'd, with thoſe 
dl WW which are form'd on the ſtricteſt rules of 
dub and propriety: All which is directly 
. repugnant to the firſt and * n 
5 of reaſon. 

e For no ſelf-evident propoſition can be 
* more certain and undeniable than this 
d That to contradict the Truth of things in 
3 pur practice is preciſely the ſame abſurdity, 
d 3s to deny it in ſpeculation---Should a bene- 
* factor, for inſtance, make - profeſſions of 
d gratitude to one who had never ſerv'd him, 
? but whom he himſelf had ſignally oblig'd ; 
4 there is no Man who would not conſider 
6 him either as acting a ridiculous, or an inſult 
x ng part. If the perſon oblig d therefore, 
l forgetting all the ties ot gratitude, acts in 
| ſuch 


-- The ſablimity and extent 
SERNI. fuch a manner towards his benefactor, as 
XI. if the latter had really receiv'd the ol 
wy” gation; the impropriety of this behaviour 
mult force us to conclude, either that he 
has quite loſt his ſenſes, or has no regard 
to decency. Again, if a Man ſhould at- 
tempt to live as if he had 79 appetites, this 
would be cenſur'd by all as very wild and 
extravagant. But it muſt ſurely be as 
manifeſt an abſurdity, if he ame the 
character of an abandon'd ſenſualiſt, and 
acts as if he was all appetite, a mere low 
animal compoſition ; and had no ſuch 7 
fin'd and ſuperior principle in him as rea- 
1 ſon and the power of reflection. The 
11 abſurdity in both theſe inſtances ariſes from 
N bence, that they are plain deviations from 
Nature and Truth; i. e. from the true 
conſtitution, order, and deſign of things 
upon the whole, conſidered in all their 
mutual and various references, dependen- 
cies, and ſubordinations to each other. 
And let us but extend this reaſoning and 
apply it to every other caſe, thereby fram- 
ing a wniverſal rule; and it will amount 
to neither more nor leſs than what the 
Apoſtle has preſcrib' d in the text — what- 
foever 
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fever things are true ---- think on theſe 


things. 
Axp ( 2dly)---On whatſcever things are 


253 
5 


XI. 


q 


lone, or, as the original word ſignifies, 


grave, decent, venerable :. Not affedted and 


firmal, nor moreſe and ſplenetic, nor re- 


cluſe and unſoctable : : For theſe are the na- 
tural properties of ignorance and craft, of 
reeviſhneſs and diſcontent, of pride and 
enthuſiaſm ; but ſuch a conduct as ſprings 


from ſeridus reflection, as argues ſolidity of 
judgment, and a calm and ſteady temper; 


and is therefore decent, becauſe becoming 
the importance and dignity of Human na- 
ture; and venerable, as it both tends to 
create, and deſerves reſpect. 


Axp that the purſuit of theſe things is is 


another general rule, which claims our 


higheſt and ſtricteſt regard, cannot but be 


univerſally acknowledg'd, as long as there 
are any moral faculties, any ſentiments of 


honour, any ſeeds of generoſity ſubſiſting in 


Mankind. For can it ever be eſteem'd a mat- 


ter of perfect ind:ference, whether rational 
Beings are ſedate and ſerious, or thought- 


leſs, vain, and trifling ; whether charac- 
ter 8 
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254 The. ſublimity and extent 
8E R M. ters are ſupported with a juſt decorum, or 
XI. ſullied and debas d, and render d contemp- 
uble and uſeleſs, by an improper beha- 
viour; and indeed whether Human Na- 
ture itſelf be honour d by maintaining its 
original worth and excellence, or ſtained 
and diſgraced by mean and groveling pur- 
ſuits, and an infamous ſubjection to vile 
and inordinate paſſions? Whoever has 
prevail'd 'with himſelf to believe this muſt 
already be ſo wofully deprav'd, that it is 
impoſſible for him to fink lower than he is; 
and almoſt equally impoſſible, ſince he has 
no one ingenuous principle left within 
him, that he ſhould ever r:ſe higher, or be 
recover'd from this extreme and total de- 

generacy. 

FRoM what has been ſaid under the 
two foregoing heads it neceſſarily follows, 
that it muſt be our indiſpenſable duty to 
adhere conſtantly to whatſoever things are 
Juſt, i. e. in the unreſtrain d and general 
acceptation of the term, 7ight and fit in 
tbemſelves; and to whatſoever things are 
pure, or which have a direct and certain U 
tendency to refine and perfect our ſuperior S I 


intelligent frame. For if things are right 
in 


dg. 
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the eftabliſh'd ſcheme of the Univerſe, 
with truth, and all our ideas of natural 


order and harmony; and if the fame 


things are likewiſe pure, becauſe they pre- 
ſerve the comelineſs and honour of Human 
nature uncorrupted and unſullied: Every 


obligation that lies upon us to conform 
our actions to the Truth of things muſt, 
of courſe, infer an equal degree of obli- 
ration to right action; and all the ties, 
by which we are bound to preſerve the 
complexion of our minds and our moral 
faculties fair and unſpotted, in order to 
behave with a decent gravity, and render 
human nature venerable, muſt alſo be 


confider'd as ſo many indiſſoluble bonds 


of duty to cultivate znzverſal purity ' of 


diſpoſitions, affections, and manners. But 
it really diſparages and degrades ſober rea- 


ſoning to attempt to prove by formal ar- 


guments, that it zs right for mankind, 
and all other moral agents, to do what is 
in ttſelf right ; and that innocence and an 
untainted ſimplicity deſerv'd to be pre- 


| ferr'd to corruption and diſorder. 


AND 


255 
in tbemſelves, becauſe they correſpond with S ERM. 


SM. Ap if there are any things in them. 
XI. ſelves Jovely, it can admit of no poſſi. 
ble diſpute, whether they are the natu- 
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ral and juſt objects of our eſteem and 
choice. For to ſay of characters —that 
they are lovely — and that they deſerve our 
love — is only expreſſing the ſelf-ſame idea 
by different terms: And to ſay that they 
deſerve our love, and therefore ought to be 
delighted in --- and that becauſe they ought 
to be delighted in, they ſhould be diligently 
and conſtantly culti vated, and improv'd --- 
This, again, is only laying down a plain 
principle, and aſſerting the neceſſary conſe- 
quences which reſult from it. When an 
argument is reduced to this ſingle queſtion, 
whether it be fir for us to fly from thoſe 
things, that naturally inſpire an agreeable 
pleaſure, and purſue others, which natu- 
rally create diſguſt and averſion, 7. e. to 


hate what we ought to love, and love what 
we ought to hate; or thus, whether Man, 


who is endu'd with reaſon, ſhould endea- 
vour to make himſelf an\amiable, or a bor- 
rid and deteſtable creature --- it may be left 
to the very loweſt capacity to arbitrate, 


and decide the controverſy. For it will - 
| | wel 
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well bear a diſpute—whether War, Pe- SRM. 

flilence, and Famine are not equally de- XI. 

ireable with peace, health, and plenty. And NO 

was there any Being formed with ſuch an 

original moral depravity, as to have no ſenſe 

of amiable actions, but a ſtrong and con- 

ſtant propenſity to the contrary, it would 

without the leaſt heſitation be condemn'd 

as the moſt monſtrous piece, that ever yet 
appear d among all the zrregular and miſ- 

ſhapen productions of Nature: And even 

the Atheiſt himſelf would be apt to lay , 
hold of ſuch an inexplicable prodigy, as 

an unanſwerable objection againſt the ex- 

iſtence of a God, and a wiſe ſuperintend- 

ing Providence. 

FiNALLY, This alſo is a right general 

rule of conduct M hal ſoever things are of 

good report-<think on theſe things. By which 

we are not to underſtand thoſe actions, 

which ſait the taſte and genius of the Coun- 

try where we live, and are reverenc'd and 

admir'd from the force of education and 
babit, or becauſe they agree with opinions 

and prejudices receiv'd from our Anceſtors; 

but ſuch actions only as have wnzver/ally 

a good report in all Nations, and among 

all Mankind, however diſagreeing in their 

. 8 5 ſenti- 
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SERM. ſentiments, and cuſtoms, and forms of 


XI. 


Religion. Whatever is of this kind, it 


may fairly be preſum'd, has a ſolid foun- 


dation in the common frame of Human 
Nature, and that the approbation of it 
ſprings from reaſon, and not from the 
ſtrength of prepeſſeſſion. For no mere 
irrational prepoſſeſſion ever was ſo uni- 
verſal; there never appear'd any one ar- 
bitrary rule, that was commended and ce- 
lebrated by all. When therefore actions, 
or moral characters, are found to haye 
the united teſtimony of Mankind in their 
favour, it 1s altogether unnatural to aſcribe 
this agreement of ſentiment, and harmony 
of applauſe, either to mere chance, or Pre. 


Judice, which in every other caſe are in- 


finitely various; nor indeed can we pretend 


to account for it with any appearance of 


reaſon, unleſs it be by ſuppoſing the in- 
trinſic and immutable excellence of the 
things themſelves, and that there is one 
original and ſuperior faculty, which, with 
reſpect to general rules of eternal uſe and 
importance to all, dictates 70 all alike ; and 
is therefore the /;ght, the voice, the law 
of God in his Creature, and Subjef, 

Man 
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Mages So that from hence we may SgRRM. 


collect the true intent and ſum of the XI. 
Apoſtle d advice in the words which we 


are now conſidering, and that is, that we 
ſteadily attend to and conſtantly prac- 
tiſe all thoſe things, which, becauſe they 
ae in their own nature prat jJe-oorthy, are 
allowed, every here, to be neceſſary 
branches of a right, decent, and honour- 
able behaviour. And, upon the very 
lame principle, it ought to be our deter- 
min'd and invariable purpoſe to act in op- 5 
pjtron to the partial ſenſe of the ma- 55 
jority among purſelves, whenever it con- 

tradicts the rule of Truth, and makes a 

falſe report of the nature of things ; re- 

preſenting thoſe as reputable and excellent, 

which are really baſe and infamous.—The 

applauſes of Men are always to be de- 

dined and deſpis d, when they are annex'd 

to undeſerving Characters; to be abborr'd 

when they are beſtow'd on vitious Cha- . 
tacters; but if they ſpring from the pure | 
and cep dictates of uni verſal rea- 

ſm, they are a motive rightly adapted to 

influence an ingenuous mind, and excite a 


whle and /audable ambition. 
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260 The ſublimity and extent 
SkERM. Tuus have I largely confider'd the tet 
XI as containing general rules of conduct, by / 
GY which the morality of actions is to be tried. 
And this muſt be a uſeful 'way of treating : 
the ſubject, becauſe it furniſhes our minds 
with immutable principles of right, and 1 
repreſents to us in a narrow compaſs all | 
the genuine properties of Virtue ; every 
one of which is not only a diſtinguiſbing 
Criterion by which it may be certainly 
known, but a ſirong argument for he 
practice of it. I now proceed 
To the sEconD thing propos'd, which L 
was to point out briefly the particular 
Virtues, that.are more directly inchided in 
each of theſe Characters. The confining 
myſelf to this would have allowed, to this 
excellent paſſage of St. Paul, leſs ſcope and , 
latitude than it is fairly capable of — But np 
to avoid the ſame defect, the particular ff 
Virtues ought to be diſtinctly ſpecified. R 
In the FIRST place then, it is natural 
to underſtand the Apoſtle as intending, by 
the things that are true, to recommend 
the Virtues of Truth and Fidelity: i. e. 
Sincerity in all our profeſſions of reverence ft 
C0 


and duty to God, and of reſpect and ſer- 
8 vice 
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vice to our fellow-creatures; the being SERM.. I 
true to our Friendſhips, to our Promiſes, XI. Fl 
and Contracts; and diſcharging with dili- VV 
rence and an exact care every 7 ruff that is 
repoſed in us — The contrary vices are— 
Difinulati on, deceitful Compliment, Ly- 
ing, Fraud, and Treachery, which are 
infallible indications of a ſelfiſh and baſe 
diſpoſition, and the ſource of endleſs diſ- | 
cord and confuſion in Societies. Whereas 
the Virtues, which they oppoſe, are the 
immediate ſupports of Order, the bond of 
Union and Harmony, and the chief ground 
and ſecurity of mutual confidence. 

AGAIN, In the things that are grave, 

_ decent, and venerable, are particularly in- 
cluded a calm compoſed temper, free from 
perturbations: and violent exceſſes of Paſ- 
ſons; a uniform and unſhaken reſolution to 


adhere to the principles of Truth and . 
Right; that ſedateneſs and dignity of be- 1 

haviour, which are the natural reſult of THY 
inward regularity, and a juſt ſelf-eſteem ; N 1 
and maintaining the credit and honour of WR 
particular characters by ſuch a decent and [8] | | 
ſteady behaviour, as both merits, and will jt! | 
command, eſteem. To theſe inſtances of | Ml 
; S 3 manly "il 

| WNT 
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SERM. manty and venerable conduct are oppoſed. 
| „ 1 a Aaviſe objection to wanton and unruly 
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appetites, which engage in low and unbe- 
coming purſuits that render Human nature 
deſpicable ; a fickle, unſtable, flufluating 
temper; levity of carriage; 3 vanity and 
ridiculous affeftation in dreſs; unguarded 
familiarities and condeſcenſions, that leſſen 
our weight and influence ; and, finally, 
all ſuch deportment as is unſurtable to our 
peculiar rank and ſation, and tends to 
diſgrace it. 

' In the next to this head are comprehen- 
ded all the different branches and offices of 
Juſtice: An exact and ſcrupulous regard 
to the rights of others, with a deliberate 
and fix d purpoſe to preſerve them, upon al! 
occaſions, ſacred and inviolate, and, from 
this fair and euitable Temper, performing 
every neceſſary Act of Juſtice, that re- 
lates to their perſons or properties; being 
Juſt to their Merit, and jut to their very 
Infirmittes, by making all the a/lowonces 
in their favour, which their Circumſtances 
require, and a good-natured and reaſonable 
conſtruction of particular caſes will admit 


of ; b Juſt 1 in our Ira: juſt in our 
d mand 


nh 


ww 


of — N ſes 


moderation and proportion, even in our 


reſentments.. The diſtinct offices of juſtice 


are indeed ſomewhat various, as Men's 
conditions and characters differ; but the 
general obligation and the general rules are 
an and the ſame; which may eaſily be 
reduc'd to that admirable maxim of our 
bleſſed Saviour, the compendium and ſub- 
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demands, and jut, by obſerving a due SERM- 


4s 


i 


2  m— 4 


fance of all equity—Yhatſcever ye would ' 5 att. vii. 


that Men ſhould do to you, were they 1 in 
your circumſtances, and you in theirs, do 
je even ſo to them, Let me add, before I 


leave this Head, that the virtue of 7 


ice is not only the main pillar and ſtrength 
of ſocieties, but, as it were, the e//ent:al 
and vital ſpirit by which they ſubſiſt; 


and that the contrary vices, v2. Cenſo- 


riouſueſe, Detraction, Slander, undermi- 
ning Arts, rigorous Oppreſſion, and Inju- 
ries of every kind, are directly calculated 
to , ſalve the frame of all governments, 
to render a regular ſocial life abſolutely 
impoſſible, and Human life itſelf * 
able, 


LeT us now go on to the alen 


article, whatſoever things are pure; by 


S 4 which 
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SERM. Which are chiefly meant the virtues of 
XI. Continence and Chaſtity; a ſtrict abſtinence 
from all irregular gratifications of the ſen- 
ſual appetites, and from the purſuit of 
thoſe unlawful and polluted pleaſures, to 
which carnal minds are devoted. —Op- 
| poſed to this branch of virtue ſtand — 
the infamous ſin of Adultery, deteſted and 
branded univerſally wherever the Light of 
Nature prevails; Fornication ; actions or 
Adiſcourſes offenſive and ſhocking to Modeſty ; 
which are all known, and fitly deſcrib d, 
by the name of Impurities, becauſe they 
ſpread defilement and a deadly taint over 
the whole ſoul, and enſlave every faculty 
to ſenſe and groſs conceptions: In conſe- 
quence of which, they create a ſtrong 
averſion to intellectual and ſpiritual em- 
ployments, and the Divine pleaſures of 
moral rectitude. 

AnD, Finally, by the things which are 
of good report, if any particular Virtues 
are defign'd, thoſe muſt be underſtood, 
which are univerſally celebrated as the 
marks of a ſublime and noble diſpoſition; 
and by the things that are amiable and 


lovely, thoſe virtues which have a pecu- 
liar 


T 
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far: attractive beauty and gracefulneſs: 8 
And what are they? — Let every man aſk XI. 
himſelf, and he will readily anſwer — a 
difntereſted and unconſin d benevolence, 
generofity, returning Good for Evil, mode- 
ration in affluence and power, humility, 

and condeſcenſion in high flations. Let him 

aſk himſelf on the contrary, what are the 

moſt reproachful and odious Vices, and he 

will anſwer again — Selfiſhneſs, narrows 

neſs of heart, an implacable revenge, dif- 


 honouring and corrupting the Innocent to 
ſatiate a wild and brutal paſſion, haughti- 


neſs and inſolence, ingratitude and cruelty. 
—Sothat the courſe lies open and plain be- 


fore us in which we may adorn Human 


nature, and advance it to the higheſt pitch 
of moral beauty ; as well as the oppoſite 
path, that neceſſarily. leads to deformity 
and ſnhame. Nothing now remains but, 

In the THIRD place, to explain briefly 
the latter clauſe of the text there be 
any Virtue, and if there be any . Praiſe, 


think on theſe things. It may perhaps be 


thought, that nothing is here ſuggeſted but 
what was fully comprehended in the pre- 


ceding articles; and the mentioning Virtue 


and 
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XI. venerable, juſt, pure, and lovely, may 
ſeem at firſt fight to be quite ſuperfluous. 
But St. Paul ought not to be ſo lightly 
cenſur d; who appears to have been a 
perſon of uncommon diſcernment, and deep 
reffection We may ſearch in his writings, 

and find a great deal of uſeful matter, 
beſides what lies plain upon the ſurface. 

. —And there are, I think, two or three 
ſenſes, which the paſſage now before us 

will naturally bear, that are not unworthy 


| if our regard. 

a= Fon, in the FIRST place, this clauſe 
4 F there be any Virtue, and there be 
0 any Praiſ. - may be conſider' d as a m- 
| | Zrve to think on whatſoever 1s true, comely, 


right, pure, and amiable: And then it 
mult be thus interpreted--That if virtue be 
a reality, and not an empty fiction, and if 


Praiſe, it muſt of neceſſity lie in ſuch 
things as theſe--Or elſe (24/y) The Apoſtle 
might defign to intimate to us, that if there 

was any particular. virtue that belong'd 
more immediately to our character, and 
would help to give it a greater /uſire; 
this 


SERM. and P V. aiſe, after the things that are true; 


there be in Nature any juſt ground of 


ſt 


el 
2 
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this we ſhould be eſpecially careful to pur- SRM. 
ie and caltivate--Or (3d) That if there XI. 
was any good quality of a tranſcendent "VV 
worth and excellence, and which juſtly 
entitled thoſe who were pofleſs'd of it to 
extraordinary applauſe and honour ; we 
ſhould even think it our duty ardently to 
aſpire after that, and count it a highly 
commendable and virtuous ambition to 
endeavour to excel in it. | 

We ſee now, upon the whole, that, in 
« ſmgle paſſage of the New Teſtament, we 
have a complete ſyſtem of Morals as it were 
in Miniature. The natural and unchange- 
able foundation of virtue is clearly afſert- 
ed, and wiſely laid, and exhibited in a pro- 
per variety of lights—The characters are 
lo contriv'd that they may be conſider'd 
as general rules, at the ſame time that they 
direct our view to almoſt all the parti- 
cular branches of morality And, to ren- , 
der the account as comprehenſive as poſ- 
ible, a clauſe is added, in which, by a 
fair and eaſy interpretation, the peculiar 
duties of every rank and condition, and 
the nobleſt refinements and heights of vir- 


tue may be ſuppoſed to be inculcated. 
And, 
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268 The ſublimity and extent, Cc. 
| SzxM. And, from the abridgment of its precept 
Xl. here given by St. Paul, we may reaſon- 
| aby infer—the extent, and ſublimity, the 
perfection of that Moral goodneſs, which 
the Goſpel requires — that its adverſaries 
can take no more effectual method to ex- 
poſe either their weakneſs, or their pre. 
| ſumption, or their malice, than by at- 
tacking it on this head—and that thoſe 
Chriſtians, who ſubſtitute the rigbteouſ 
neſs, merits, and interceſſion of Chriſt in 
the room of the indiſpenſable neceſſity of a 
ſtrict and univerſal virtue, groſſly miſre- 
preſent and reproach Chriſtianity ; and of 
conſequence--b/aſpheme the author of it. 
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Jon l. 45, 46, 47: 
Philip findeth Nathanael, and ſaith 
unto him, Ie have found him, of 
whom Moſes in the Law, and 
the Prophets, did write, Jeſus of 
Nazareth, the ſon of Joleph. 
And Nathanael /aid unto him, Can 
there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth? Philip /aizh unto 
im, Come and ſee. 
Jeſu ſaw Nathanael coming to him, 
and ſaith of him, Behold an Iſra- 
elite indeed, in whom is no guile. 
2753 HE character here given of ST RI. 
"7 59 Nathanael is eminent both for XII. 
. 1 2 
985 N 92 25 its intrinfic Merit, and public 
Uſefulneſs--v/s. that of an art- 


leſs unadulterate fimplicity, that is neither hi- 
3 als'd 


290 ; of Sica, 


SER M. aſs dby alter views, e 
XII. paſſions; but ſcorning diſſimulations and 
diiguiſes, the natural and uſual ſhelter of 
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Baſe and corrupted minds, is unaffectedly ho- 
neſt and generous in all its deſigns at ac- 


tions: ſincere in every expreſſion of piety 


to God, and abounding in candour, hu- 
manity, and an equitable temper to all 
Mankind. This is a character form d up- 
on the nobleſt principles, which enables a 


Man to look inward, and examine the 


receſſes of his own heart with pleaſure, 
and commands reſpec and confidence from 


others; a character ſo univerſally engaging 


and beneficial, that it ſtops the mouth of 
Calumny, and Envy itſelf can ſcarce repine 
at the deference which is paid to-it, and 
the infinite Governour of the World ho- 
Hours it with his particular favour: In 
ſhort, it is a character, without which we 


are not fitted as we ought to be for the 
buſineſs, ſociety, and proper enjoyments of 


Men, i. e. of reaſonable Beings, here up- 


on earth; and much leſs for, a more per- 
fect and exalted ſtation of dignity and hap- 
pineſs in the future immortal exiſtence. 


How 
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How then, it may be aſk'd; ſhall we de-SERNM. 


ſerve this character to which it ſhould be 
* . 


our higheſt ambition to aſpire, as what is 
the Glory of Human nature, and the de- 
git of the Deity? — The right methods 
to be purſued by us are theſe, which are 


XII. 


9 


plainly ſuggeſted in the text: (1/2) That 
we diſengage ourſelves from all weak and 


vitious Prejudices, which enſlave the judg- 


ment to fancy or appetite; and give even 
to Truth and Virtue, and the moſt ra- 
tonal and important principles of Religi- 
on, the complexion and colour of falſhood. 
And that having diſcarded Prejudice, that 
never-failing ſource of confuſed ideas and 
irregular Morals, we apply ourſelves to 
a ſerious and cool Examination of the 


principles we have entertain'd, cheriſh 


an ingenuous and inquiſitive temper, and 
admit of nothing as the ground-work of 
our reaſonings about virtue and piety, 


before we have rryd it by the infallible. 


ſtandard of truth and right. And when 
we have corrected our apprehenſions, 
and ſettled our ſcheme, by deliberate and 
impartial reflection, to complete all, we 
muſt 8 our light through all the con- 
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Sem: 8 which it plainly points out t to us, 
XII. 


and adhere to it invariably as the director 


and guide of our practice; facrificing | 
fond opinion, inordinate paſſion, preſent ˖ 
intereſt, and the moſt tempting proſpects | 
of wealth and honour, in order to pre- : 
ſerve aclear and untaintedi integrity: which | b 
is the moſt glorious cauſe, that it can ever P 
be in our power to aſſert and vindicate— , 

a cauſe, in which the ſupreme good of | ü 
Mankind, and of every rational Being in 5 
the Univerſe, is neceſſarily involy'd. 5 
IT appears from the text, that Nathanael | l 
though otherwiſe of a fair and equitable * 
diſpoſition, had imbib'd ane principle at pl 
leaſt implicitly. He fell in with the com- . 
mon error of the Jews, which was ſtie- WI * 
nuouſly ſupported by their Priefs, and the I 4 
grave doctors of their law, and by the Pla- 1 
riſees, the moſt diſtinguiſh'd a popular 4 
of all their ſects; who ſeem to have been k 
unanimouſly agreed, that no great Prophet f 
would ariſe out of Galilee. As Naza- 5 
reth therefore, the ſuppoſed place of our rel 
Saviour's birth, was ſituate in this de- wi 
ſpiſed part of Judea, from whence, as they 10 
had ignorantly preſum'd, the gifts and *" 

| illu- I 


[ 
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huminations of prophecycould never ſpring; S RR M. 
it was natural for Nathanael, while he la- — 


18 bour d under the ſame prepeſſeſion, to urge 
at i this 07nzte and 7rifling circumſtance, as 
I an objection of conſiderable weight, againſt 
14 the pretenſions and claim of Jeſus to be the 
| une Meſſiah. Accordingly we find, that 
” it immediately occur'dto him, and he aſ d 
or WI this queſtion, Can zhere any good thing come 
i wt of Nazareth? Upon which Philip 
acted like a perſon of ſolid Judgment and 
WH aherience; and inſtead of oppoſing this 
* groundleſs prejudice directly, which would 
1 probably have render'd it more ſtiff and ob- 
. ſtinate, he only made a propoſal that 
4 every candid and modeſt temper muſt re- 
V dily approve of—Come and fee : As if he 
1 had faid, ** Examine the fact impartialhy, 
. 0 weigh the evidence by which it is ſup- 
ak K ported, and when you have done this, 
1 * faithfully follow the dictates of your 
. % underſtanding and conſcience.” And the 
by reſult of all was, that this upright man, 


1 whoſe prejudices. were pliable, and yielding 
to conviction, as having been always kept 
a MW vithio bounds by his ſuperior love of 
Truth ; the reſult, I ſay, of the whole was, 

Yor. II. T that 
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/ Sincerity . 


Sg een be ben and humbly enge, 
2 * as ſoon as ſufficient progf was afforded him, 


a "A 
— * * 
# L 
* 


the authority and Divine miſſion of Chriſt 
in theſe words: Rabbi, thou art the Son 
of God, thou art the King of Iſrael. 

Wr have here a ſpecimen: both of the 
Honeſty and juſt Sentiments of the fiſt 
converts to Chriſtianity. For Philip (as 
well as Nathanael) before he. could em- 
brace this new Religion that was fo much 
exclaim'd againſt and villified, muſt have 
conquer'd many ftrong and inveterate Pre- 


judices. But then, on the other hand, we ſee 
nothing of a weak and eaſy Credulity; 
not one mark of a blind and preſump- 


tuous Enthufiaſm ; no Faith is recommend- 
ed but what is entirely rational, and built 
upon Evidence. For the Primitive Chri- 
ſtian Doctrine was this Come and fee; 
1. e. in other words, Let not your Faith 
« exceed, or go beyond, your Under}iand- 
« ing: And to believe without ideas, or 
againſt the demonſtrations of reaſon and 
ſenſe, is the myſterious and incomprehen- 
ſible jargon of later and more degenerate 
times. I ſhall, in what remains, conſi- 
der the paſſage, from which I am diſ- 
4 . Courſing 


& mM.» ex 
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contain'd in it. And in this view it yields 
the mori g obſervations. | 


F i857, That men of real Integrity, 
and even thoſe who are remarkable for 
Candour and Probity of Mind, may be 
influenced by groundleſs prejudices. But 
though this, taking Human nature and'the 
ſituation and ſtare of things in the World 
as they are, is in a manner unavoidable; 
et, 

ö SxcoxplV, Wherever there is that Sin- 
city, which is deſcribed in the text, it 
will never ſuffer any prejudices to be ſo 
perverſe and unruly, as to prevent new 
Inquiries on all proper occaſions. | 

TRIR DLV, To be open to Conviction, 
ah ſubmit to the authority and force 
of Truth againſt the oppoſition made to 


it by prejudices that have been long en- 


tertain'd, that are generally eſpous'd, and 


which cuſtom has mark'd as facred, 
one of the clrareſt proofs that can be 


given of a thorough undiſſembled ho- 


neſty. 95 2 
1 2 Tu HR 


7 


courſing only as b:forical; without inſiſt- S x 7 
ing diſtinctly on the particular propoſitions All. I. 


Of Sincerity 


811 Tur FIRST obſervation was this, 
XII. That Men of real Integrity, and even thoſe 


who are remarkable for candtur and 
bity of mind, may be influenced b 
groundleſs prejudices : : Which indeed is 
only ſaying in other words, that Men of 
great innocence and ſimplicity are not ab- 
ſolutely infallible— Let us even ſuppoſe an 
eminent degree of integrity to be united in 
one character with. a capacious underſtand. 
ing, and an improved judgment; there 
will {till be confius'd conceptions and par- 
tial views of many things. The mind is 
ſo limited in its operations, that it muſt 
acquire its knowledge by degrees; and 
while it applies itſelf to the contem- 
plation and diligent ſtudy of one point, 
ſo as to digeft it thoroughly, and gain an 
adequate notion of it, it muſt labour un- 
der uncertainty and be ſubject to error 
with reſpe& to others, which it has not had 
an opportunity of ſearching into. But it 
is almoſt ſelf-evident, that whoever is ſub- 
Jet to error, and this is the caſe of the 
moſt ſtrictly upright and conſcrentious 
Perſon upon earth, from his very conſti- 
tution and the original ſtate of its facul- 
ties; 
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proportion © Since all error is, in ſome * 
degree or other, a | cjudice againſt the 
Truth. For as long as fai/e principles are 
entertain'd '(and ſomething of this kind 
will ever happen from the natural imper- 
ſection and ſcantineſs of the Human intel- 
lect) an honeſt Man will be led by the very 
ingenuity of. his temper to oppoſe the truth, 
ſo far as it directiy contradicts thoſe falſe 
principles, which appear in a different light 
to him, and he imagines to be jut and 
yiglt. And if this holds true with reſpect 
to Perſons of ſaaperior attainments, and an 


extenſve compaſs of thought and experi- 


ence; it muſt certainly follow, that the 
generality, with narrow capacities, little 
kiſure for application, and few advantages 
for improvement, may be influenced by 
many unallow'd and imperceptible preju- 


dices, conſiſtently with the pureſt and beſt 


intentions, and an uncorrupted heart. 
THERE are ſcarce any circumſtances, 


from which, with reſpect to 7heſe at leaſt, 


Prejudices may not ſpring up Their edu- 
cation, and the piety of their Anceſtors, in 
® 3 | 2 


ties; whoever, I ſay, is ſubject to error * i 
will be unavoidably ſubject to Prejudice i in, XII. 


2888 Of Sincerity 
S ERM. a particular way of belief and rehgious 
XII. profeffion make that ſort of belief and pro- 
feſſion, however erroneous, to appear ye. 
nerable. For the prety and the errors of 
their forefathers are blended together, as 
if they had an inſeparable connection in 
the nature of things: Whereas, what was 
really excellent and praiſe-worthy in ſuch 
characters might be deriv'd from quite 
another ſource, viz. from the common eſſen- 
tial principles of Virtue and Chriſtianity, 
in which ſincere men of all denomina- 
tions are agreed; and their peculiarities 
might hade this effect only—to blemſh 
and debaſe their piety by irrational and 
ſuperſtitious mixtures. 

AAN, In Perſons unuſed to refle@ion | 
their natural diſpoſition, and even their 
virtuous and good affections, will ſometimes 
beget prejudices.—For ſome truths are more 
adapted to a particular complexion, than 
others: The idea, for inſtance, of a ſtern 
and arbitrary Deity ſuits with awyfere and 
rigid tempers, And when Men find, that 
certain principles, however wrong in them- 
ſelves, have with them been helps to De- 
votion, and Mati ves to the practice of re- 

ligious 
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great meaſure conſtitutional, or by long 
cuſtom have acquired a ſtrength and in- 
fluence equal to that of 7ruth, as univerſal 
and neceſſary motives to a holy life: To 
take away which, is to ſubvert the foun- 
dation of all religion. Add to this, that 


\ ſometimes friendſhips, ſometimes a hum- 


ble unſuſpicious temper, that places an un- 
due Confidence in perſons of a ſpecious 
character for knowledge and eminent re- 
pute for ſanity, will occaſion prejudrces 
againſt the moſt important truths; Which 


may come at length to be fixed, and of 


conſequence to be extremely dangerous, be- 
cauſe hard'to be eradicated. And the con- 
cluſion from the whole is, that Men of great 
Integrity, with weak Underſtandings, may 
be ſubje& to Prejudice various ways; and 
that when Wiſdom and uncommon Virtue 
unite their force in order to drive out this 
enemy to Truth, there muſt ſtill be 4 
poſpbility of its ſubſiſting in every form and 
degree, in which there is a poſſibility of 
error. We ſee therefore that this conclu- 
ſion, which the text ſuggeſts, is agreeable 

; 4 like- 


ligious Duties ; they are apt to conſider 92 9755 
theſe motives, which perhaps are in a — 


260 - / Sinteruiy 

S ERM. likewife to the frame of Human nature, 

XII. and to the reaſon of things. | 
gor as obſcrvations of this kind are not 
for amuſement but uſe, the natural drift 
and tendency of what has been faid is to 
| excite us to ſearch ourſelves, and try our 
4 tempers; to guard againſt every wrong 
biaſs in the underſtanding and the affec- 
tions; to find out thoſe latent prejudices 
that may have long harbour'd within us 
and to ſee that what we have entertain'd 
be not mere prepoſſeſſions, but found and right 
principles. For it is in Religion, as in all 
other matters of ſcience and rational dif- 
guiſition: All conſequences, rightly drawn, 


will be of the fame nature with the prin te 

eiples from which they are deduc'd. If th 

therefore we aſſume principles that are (0 

weak and groundleſs, or principles diſho- hi 

8 nourable to the perfections and moral go- tr 

[| : vernment of Almighty God, the reaſon- fi 
if ings that are fairly and juſtly form'd upon 

1 them cannot terminate in one /ngle truth; * 

but it is eaſy to ſee whither they may lead f 

us, and that is, into the moſt abſurd and ti 

dangerous errors. This brings us to 0 


Tur 
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Tur SECOND remark, which was this, S ERM. 
That where there is that Sincerity, which XII. 
deſcribed in the text, it will never ſuffer AA 
any prejudices to be ſo perverſe and un-„ 
ruly, as to prevent neu inquiries on all 
proper occaſions. Our duty, in this re- 
ſpect, is exemplified and ſet before us in 
a clear light in the character of Nas ba- 
zue; who, though he {till retained the 
prejudices of his education, which were 
ſupported by the authority and patronage 
of the greateſt names in the whole Jer 
nation, preſerv d notwithſtanding his /ber- 
ty and the command of his judgment and 
reſolution ſo far, as to be diſpoſed to at- 
tend calmly, and receive any new light 
that might be offer'd him, and even 75 
currect the ſentiments that grew up with 
him from his early years, and which had 
tradition, cuſtom, and power on their 
fide, upon the firſt ſufficient evidence. 
Wuar appears to have been this good 
Man's conduct is a univerſal rule of rea- 
ſon. Prejudices there may be; nay, a mul- 
tiplicity of prejudices, while the World 
PR in its preſent ſtate, there un- 
: — 
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XII. minal biaſs, to allow pre- conceived op. 


nions to obſcure, and cramp, and | capti. 
vate the judgment—this ought not to be, 
if there be any diſtinction of right Aid 
vrrong. For can we pretend to be certain, 
that all our prepoſſeſſions are rigbt? That 


no error cleaves to us? That we are ex- 
empted from that Jallibility, which uni- 
verſally and neceſſarily attends Human 


nature? If this zs not, and cannot be, the 


caſe, what ground have we, as Perſons of 
integrity and of a difintereſted and impar- 
rial diſpoſition, to ſhut our eyes, and ac- 


quieſce indolently in the ſentiments which 
we have already embraced? Are we re- 


folved never to alter principles that may 
poſſibly be falſe ? This is both abſurd, and 


difingenuous. Are we determin'd to ad- 
here to our principles whether it be wth 


reaſon, or againſt it ?—This can ſpring 
from nothing but a Habit of diſhoneſty. 


Or do we fancy a particular ſet of opi- 


nions, becauſe they are become famhar to 


us, or becauſe they are hereditary, or be- | 
cauſe they ſuit the ſingularity of our tafte, 


or ſomething elſe in us, which we cannot 
well 


a obpoſed to Prejudice. 


tional hopes of happineſs depend, is a mat- 
ter in itſelf of perfect 7ndifference, that varies 
with the traditions and uſages of different 
nations, and is left to be fram'd and mo- 
dell d according to every man's inclination : 
80 that it is of very little importance what 
wtion we form of it, if we retain the word, 


and uſurp the outward profeſſion. But ſurely 


theſe are abuſes too groſs and palpable to be 


reconciled with ingenuity, and uprightneſs - 


of heart. For it is an eſſential part, it is 
almoſt the ſrict definition, of ſhucerity, to 


be only ſollicitous that Truth and R7gh- 


touſneſs may prevail; and to be no other- 
wiſe concerned about particular Schemes, 
than as they are capable of being juſtified 
and defended by the. unalterable rule of 
Reaſon, and the original ſtandard of re- 
veal d Religion, It was obſerv'd in 


Taz THIRD place, That to be open 
to Conviction, and ſubmit to the authority 


and force of Truth againſt the oppoſition 


made to it by prejudices that, have been 


lang entertain'd, that are generally eſ- 
pouſed, 


well tell how to account for? This ſup- SrERN. 
poſes that Religion, on which all our ra- A 


284 "of Sincerity... 
StRM. _— and which cuſtom has mark d = 
. ſacred, is one of the claargſt proofs that 
” can be given of a thorough and undil. | 
 ſembled Honeſty, This Remark is 6 
obvious in itſelf, that a very brief Mu- 
ſtration of it will ſuffice, The caſe is juſt 
the ſame with reſpect to inquiries Murr 
tkruib, as in the practite of the moral wir. 
furs, There are ſome virtues, which a 
man's natural diſpoſition may lead him 
to cultivate; and this is his great ad. | 
vantage, but no convincing proof either 
= - of his Reſolution, or inward Probity. 'On 
I the other hand, there may be ſome vices 
(| 


= * a. ©, Is 


to which he has no dire& and ſtrong 
Propenſty; and the avoiding theſe can 
i} | therefore be no ſure demonſtration of the ie 
wprightneſs and rectitude of his 'temper— + 
So, likewiſe, where 'there are diſhoneſt 
views, but no particular oppoſite biaſs, 4 


truth may find as eaſy an acceſs—1s to N 
better minds. But the 7% of in egrity 1 
is this only: In the one cafe, when a 10 
Man is virtuous againſt the weight of i 
powerful temptations, and relinquiſhes 1 
| his predominant and moſt agreeable vices; 1 
N and, in the other, when he maintains the 10 


natural 


as % 70 Prejudice. 28 5 
url liberty of his Underſtanding, and 8ER M- 
mbraces truth, againſt prepoſſeſſion, or XII. 
worldly intereſt This indeed muſt be Sl 
lowed to be a noble ſtruggle and effort 
o Integrity againſt the enſlaving power 
of Prejudice; and plainly ſhews, that 
honour, and virtue, and the love of truth 
have the afcendant.. | 


SvrFER me now, for the concluſion of 
this diſcourſe, by a few natural, and I hope 
not unſeaſonable, reflections, to apply what 
has been ſaid to our own times, and the 
jreſent fate of religion among ourſelves--- 
That a general ſpirit of inquiry, a ſeem- 
ing thirſt after knowledge, and very free 
debates about religion prevails now, more 
than in ſome former ages] readily ad- 
mit. But, I preſume, it muſt be allow'd, 
that we have our prejudices too, though 
lifering in Find perhaps from thoſe of 
car Forefathers; and that theſe prejudices 
have ſometimes a corrupt and unwar- 
rantable influence againſt the reaſon and 
nature of things, and principles of Divine 
and infallible truth. This, I think, is ſtating 
the caſe with the utmoſt adh and cau- 

| 2 tion 
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— Aus if we g on to examine we than WL 
Ed, that the prejudices which obtain in ſ 

- different times are as to their ground and b 
foundation much the ſame, i. e. remark- th 
ably ſlight and trivial. That current pre- a 
judice amongſt the Jews during the time hi 
of our Saviour's miniſtry, which the text in 
particularly mentions, every one will now ar 
acknowledge to have been extremely weak | ſe 
and frivolous—But does it not appear, that Wl * 
we have ſome prejudices among ourſelves =_ 
tliat argue equal preſumption, or ignorance, tf 
or obſtinacy ; and which are leſs to be ac- m 
counted for in this refined and enlightened f. 
age, unleſs our partiality deceives us, and ha 
makes us boaſt of greater Knowleage, * 
Ingenuity, and Liberty, than we are really 
poſſeſſed of. If there are ſome among q 
us who pretend to Religion, without know- . 
ing, as they ought, what true Religion i 
means; or who profeſs to be Cr lian, : 
without having ſufficiently examin'd what | N 
Chriſtianity means — There are others who g 


ſet up for being Free-Thinkers, without 


underſtanding what Free-thinking nean 
i. e. 


as oppoſed to Prejudice. 4287 
he. inpartial, juſt, and generous think- SRERNM. 
ng Not the taking 4 liberty to oppoſe 2 XII. 
the common ſenſe of Mankind purely to LL 
hew that we are under no reſtraint, and 
have loſt all ſenſe of decency — nor aſſuming 
the character of being w2/er. and more 
prejudiced than others are, When we 
have taken much leſs pains to inform and 
improve our underſtandings. Theſe things 
ae a juſt ground of complaint, and worth 
ſearching into; becauſe Truth and Virtue, 
ind the moſt important intereſt of Man- 
kind, are at fake: And, I am perſuaded, 
that they will 4/ be found, upon exa- 
mination, to proceed in a great meaſure 
from the want of that incorruption and 
ſmplicity of mind, which our bleſſed Sa- 
vour commended in Nathanael. 
Tur queſtion of old was Can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth? New 
t is changed, and the ſtrain of the In- 
fidel objection differs thus. Can there 
* any good thing come from dreams, and 
l propheſies, and the pretence of ſuperna- 
* tural revelations?” To which I ſhall 
anſwer as Philip did---Come and ſce. If 
t be aſked with reſpect to the doctrinal 
5 COntro- 


288 Of Sincerity, c. 
Senn. controverſies that ſubſiſt among Chriflahs... 
' XII. « Can any good thing proceed from thoſg | 
e pho are branded with opprobrious names, 
.« and marks of Ham? Phe natural 
anſwer is again the ſame---Come and ſee : 
| - i. e. Try the merits of the cauſe, ſearch it 
j to the bottom, and weigh the evidence 
fairly, before you preſume to paſs judg- 
ment. If this method, which immedi. 
ately ſtrikes our natural ſenſe of equity, 
was univerſally and honeſtly purſued, the 
conſequence would probably be this, to 
the joy of every wiſe and good man- That 
there would be much leſs of error in 
points of any conſiderable moment, whe- 
ther in ſpeculation, or practice; and the 
influence of the error that ſtill remain'd, 
ariſing from the mcurable imperfection 
and weakneſs of Human nature, would 
be ſcarce felt, if condeſcenſion, and mu- 
tual forbearance, and a harmony of mild 
and benevolent affections, ſupply'd the 
place of that unity of opinion---Which is, 
morally ſpeaking---:mpof/ible. 
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.- And the day of Death 1 
the day of ones Birth. 


7 | HERE is nothing of more Sen r 


45 XIII. 
certain and univerſal impor- 
1 : 3 Fa. 
tance than a right conſide- 
ration and eſteem of Hu- 
man Life, and, at the ſame time, no 
point, about which the ſentiments of 
Mankind are more divided, and in- 
conſiſtent with each other The World, 


Vox. II. U in 
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SER M. in which we now reſide, affords to ſome | 
XIII. fair and tempting proſpects: They think 
chat they fee many charms and: agreeable 
| advantages in it, which worthily engage 
E |- their affections. —This, to ſuch as are of 
ww a different turn, and who have been uſed 
4 | to other impreſſions, appears extremely 
| 


furprizing. For the fame World to their 
view is a vale of tears, a region of dark- 
neſs ; and Human life a 7ireſome pilgri- 
mage through a wild and rude defart 
planted thick with ſnares and dangers, and 

a ſcene. of endleſs impertinence and diſqui- | 
etude.— There may be great miſtakes on 
both ſides, according to the principles by 
which each party are influenc'd. And it 
will be ſufficient to enable us to fix, in 
general, the juſt medium, if we diſtinctly 
examine where the truth, and where the 
error, lies with reſpect to the latter opi- | 
nion; which ſeems not only to be coun- 
tenanc d, but expreſsd in the ſtrongeſt 

terms, by Solomon in the text. 5 
Tn propoſition therein contain'd may 
be conſider'd in three different lights -As 
the ſentiment of a peeviſh man, uneaſy and 
diſcontented with his ſtation. and circum- 
„ ſtances 
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and improvement of Human life. 291 
ſtances in the World —As the language of SER M. 
x Sceptick diſpoſed to cavil, and find fault XIII. 
with the preſent conſtitution Or as the 
ſntiment of a wiſe and good man built 

on ſober reflection, and the ſolid prin- 

ciples of Reaſon and Religion. Under the 

two firſt of theſe heads, it will naturally 

fall in our way to rectify ſome falſe opi- 

nions, that ſpring from impatience, pre- 

judice, and ſuperficial knowledge; and are 

both difhonourable to God, and debaſe Man- 

bnd: And under the laſt, we ſhall have 

an opportunity of explaining and fixing 
the only rational and confitent ſenſe in 

which it can be ſaid, that the day of Death 

s better than the day of ones Birth. Let 

us then conſider it, 


FitsT, As the ſentiment of a pecviſb 
man, uneaſy and diſcontented with his 
ſation and circumſtances in the World 
In this view of it, it does not indeed ſa 
properly deſerve to be called Sentiment, 
4 Paſſion, It is not the reſult of a cool 
deliberate judgment, formed on mature 
examination, and a due eſtimate and 
compariſon of things; but of ſeHconceit, 

„ blind 


2922 Of the true idea 
SE£RM.blind reſentment, and a ſullen gloomineſs of 

XIII. temper, that confound and cloud the 

* underſtanding, hurry it on to haſty con- 

clufions, and repreſent all objects in dil. 

agreeable colours. Perſons of this un- 

happy complexion ſhew a peculiar art and 

dexterity in making the worſt of their | 

condition, and turning every thing again/ Wl 

themſelves. They aggravate the diſap- 

pointments and afflictions which they | 

meet with, and overlook all the favourable | 

circumſtances, all the conveniencies and 

pleaſures of their fituation in life, as if 

they were unworthy of their regard : 

; Though perhaps, at the ſame time, the 

| advantages which they enjoy are nam, 

and ſubſtantial, but their miſeries only 

imaginary. They entertain extravagant 
expectations, and are alarm'd by falſe ter- 

rors; and if their unreaſonable deſires are 

not gratified, if their fanciful ſchemes of 

happineſs prove abortive, they generally 

vent their /þleen in exclaiming againſt the 

preſent ſtate of Human nature, as if it was 

full of darkneſs and diſtreſs, with very few 

bright and chearful intervals ; and are for- 

ward to have recourſe to Solomon's autho- 

[ty 
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rity, and urge what he has aſſerted as a 8 ERM. 


of | wiſe and indubitable maxim —That be XIII. 
he 4% of Death is better than the day of Yo 
= ones Birth, But though this may be a 

” juſt ſentiment, and a very natural reflecti- 

8 on, in ſome peculiar circumſtances, and 

nd when it is grou ded on 7:ght principles, 

* it is undeniably wrong, when it ariſes 

from fretfulneſs and impatience ; when 

Pp” it ſuppoſes, that the merciful Creator of 

5 Mankind hath made their exiſtence in 

1 this world ſo diſconſolate, that an entire 

8 c ceſſation of thought and ſenſe, an utter loſs 


of being, is univerſally more deſireable; 


he and, conſequently, that though he has 
= indeed diſplay'd his power, and a great 

7 - deal of curious {kill and contrivance, there 

85 are very few, if any, marks of goodneſs 

5 diſcoverable, in the preſent conſtitution of 

8 things. It is eaſy to demonſtrate the 

mg folly of ſuch peeviſh ſuggeſtions, which 

of ** „ 

ll are ſo injurious to God, and diſquieting 


the | 


Vas 


to our own minds. 


For, FIRST, They are weak in their 
very foundation: Since nothing can be 


more abſurd than to frame a judgment 
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S ERM. of Human liſe in general, by what we feel, 
XIII. or only imagine we feel, in ourſelves. To 
make our own real happineſs or miſery 


the meaſure of happineſs and miſery with 
reſpect to all the reſt of Mankind—is to 
determine both againft reaſon and expe- 
rience. For as their external circumſtances 
are vaſtly different, ſo are their views, and 


diſpoſitions. The variety of their natural 


tempers, the influence of education, and 


the force of acquired habits, have always 
been the occafion of their affecting dif- 
ferent pleaſures, within the bounds of re- 


gularity and innocence. From hence it 


proceeds, that ſome look upon that con- 
dition as not only eaſy, but exceedrngly 
dcfirecble, to which others have the frongef 
aden: So that their notions of God and 


Evil differ—So much their capacity for 


reliſhing the one, and ſupporting under the 
other, as long as one part of the ſpecies 
continue to be what they are—naturally 
ſerene, compoſed, and chearful ; another 


diſturb'd, anxious, and deſponding; and a 


third—re/zmble both of theſe by turns, be- 
ing in their tempers capricious and va- 


7:able. Upon theſe accoun $ it is abſo- 
lte 


ad 0 
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Jutely impoſſible, that all Mankind ſhould SE RM. 
feel — degrees of pleaſure or pain, if XIII. 
their outward circumſtances were exactly * 
the ſame: And, on the other hand, as 
theſe are almoſt infinitely various, ſome 
would of neceſſity be more happy than 
others, even though they had all the ſame 
diſpoſitions. But notwithſtanding that the 
juſtneſs and ſtrength of this reaſoning is 
ſo clear and obvious to common ſenſe, yet 
when a ſpirit of diſconi ent has once taken 
poſſeſſion, and irritated and ruffled mens 
minds, they are eaſily led to form an idea 
of Human life vpon the whole, from a 
Angle uncomfortable inſtance ; and to judge : 
of the reſt of their Fellow-creatures from 
their own. groundleſs ſuſpicions, and ex- 
tremes of paſſion. 


Nav, If a man has run through all 


the degrees of intemperance, and by ex- 


ceſhve gratifications of this kind nature is 
exhauſted and weakened, and the appetites 
are in a great meaſure Pall d; when he 
is thus convinc'd by experience of the va- 
nity of irregular pleaſures, and his re- 
views of the diſorders of his paſt life grow 
meaſy to him; in ſhort, when he has 
U 4 taken 
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SRM. taken a ſurfeit of luxury and ſenſual 
XIII. debauches, and feels the ill conſequences 
EY of ſuch licentious courſes in languid ſpi- 
rits, and a ſhatter'd conſtitution : Or, if 
by his own negligence and indiſcretion he 
has plunged himſelf into inconveniencies 
and difficulties, which by care and a pru- 
dent management might have been avoid- 
ed---In both theſe caſes, the evils which he 
ſuffers are exaggerated ; and inſtead of ma- 
king proper reflections on the raſhneſi and 
wickedneſs of his conduct, he employs him 
ſelf in abuſing and'vi/lifying Human life 
in general, as full of vexations and diſ- 
appointments ; and in theſe fits of im- 
patience, the natural flate of things is 
quite peryerted and turn'd upſide down, 
and happy is he eſteem'd 20h hath not yet 
been, to fee the evil---under the ſun---But 
why ſhould perſons, who have acted fo ir- 
regularly, imagine the reſt of the World to 
be as miſerable as they are? Are all thought- 
leſs and inconſiderate, or abandon'd to 
an extravagant ſenſuality ? If not, and the 
ſlighteſt obſervation will convince us that 
they are not; why ſhould it be preſum'd, 
that they ſuffer thoſe calamities, which 
are 
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are univerſally ſeen to be the natural 8 E NAI. 


effects of inadvertency or intemperance? XIII. 


Again, are they all equally imprudent or 
diſſolute in their behaviour? The con- 
trary is capable of as clear and unde- 
niable proof, as any matter of fact will 
admit of: Why then ſhould their miſery 
be ſuppoſed to be equal? No way of argu- 


\ ing can be more weak and prepoſterous, 
than to infer the univerſal and neceſſary 


miſery of Mankind from accidental evils, 
which ſpring from Hecial cauſes, and a 


particular conjuncture of. circumſtances ; 


And, conſequently, all the objections a- 
gainſt the goodneſs and defireableneſs of Hu- 
man life, that are built on this falſe reaſon- 
ing, muſt be weak and groundleſs. 

Nay farther, it frequently happens, 
that Men are uneaſy with their own con- 
dition, and fretted at the general ſtate 
of the World, when their circumſtances 
are in truth very agreeable. The reafon 
of which is, that their notions of hap- 
pineſs are not founded in nature, but in 


paſſion, and fancy, and a perverted judg- 


ment. They are out of conceit with Lzfe, 
not becauſe they have any good reaſon to 
find 
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SNR M. ind fault with it, but from a childifh di. 
XIII. g/ which they have conceiv'd againſt it, 

for not being ſo contrivd and modell d 


as to ſquare with their exorbitant views, 
and the romantic ſchemes with which 


they have amus'd themſelves ; or from 


mere inquietude ane inconſtancy of mind. 
And indeed no pgſible ſtate of things can 
be thought to be wiſely order'd, if pee- 
vi/hneſs and paſſion are left to determine, 


| which are never calm and ſedate enough | 


to form a fair and impartial eſtimate. 
Let us, in our imagination, alter the 
World in what manner we pleaſe—as 
long as we have no fix'd and invariable 
rule of reaſon to proceed by, but are 
guided entirely by fickleneſs of temper, 
and corrupt inclinations, cavils will bein. 
finite and endleſs. If we were to put the 
caſe, that a univerſal affluence and plenty 
prevail'd; a man of an mpatient ſpirit 
wou'd be apt to take offence becauſe all 
were ſet upon à level, and he himſelf was 
not treated with that diſinction, which he 
might think neceſſary to reward his me- 
rit, but more properly to ſcoth his pride. 
And for the ſame cauſe, while things re- 


main 
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main in their preſent ſituation, let him have S ER M. 
honours to flatter his ambition, and riches XIII. 
to gratify his covetouſneſs; yet while there 9 
are more eminent degrees of either, which 
tthers are poſſeſſed of, it is not at all 
likely that he will be eaſy with his con- 
dition, or ſet bounds to his inordinate de- 
fires. For peeviſhneſs is inſatiable ; a fal- 
\ jen nature cannot eaſily be obliged ; and 
where there is a rivetted and inveterate 
glom, it will caſt a ſhade over the bright 
part of life, and find, in all objects, ſome 
ground for diſcontent. So that invecłives 
apainſt the vanity and miſery of the World, 
that come from. this quarter, muſt be 
look'd upon only as the reſult of a diſor- 
der'd imagination, and not as the dictates 
of right reaſon and truth. 

To all which T may add, that when 
Men are of à reſtleſs and repining temper, 
it is impoſſible that they ſhould maintain 
a reverend and humble ſabmiſſion to Pro- 
vidence. On the contrary, by reproach- 
ing the Creation of God, they derogate 
from His eſſential wiſdom and goodneſs; 
and being diſpleas'd with their Maker, 


vith themſelves, and with all Mankind, 
they 
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SER M. they muſt of neceflity, in ſo ſour and ii 
XIII. a humour, be indiſpoſed for acts of hu. 


—— manity and mercy, for the ſoft, conde- 


ſcending, endearing, and beneficent offices 
of ſecial Life. Thus it appears, that 
when it is he language of diſcontent, S- 
lomon's aſſertion in the text has a great 
deal of weakneſs, perverſeneſs, and guilt | g 
in it, viz. That he day of Death is bet- 
ter than the day of ones Birth. Let us pro- 
ceed, | 75 


SECONDLY, To conſider it in another 
light, as he language of a Sceptic, in- 
clined to cavil, and find fault with the 
preſent Conſtitution It may perhaps be 
imagined, that this character is impro- 
perly introduced; becauſe Perſons of a 

ſceptical or infidel turn are moſt likely to 
be fond of life, and ſet a high value 
on the enjoyments of it. Thoſe who 
doubt of, or diſbelieve, a Providence, 
have no notion of a future exiſtence ; and 
muſt therefore confine all their pleaſures, W 
hopes, and proſpects, to the preſent ſcene. W 
And can it be thought, that while they 
enjoy a competent ſhare of health and W 
pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, they will be willing to exchangeSER M. 


it for a ſtate of non-exiſtence, of utter XUE 
darkneſs and inſenfibility ? Or, conſequent-— 


ly, that they can believe it to be abſo- 
lutely 2 true propoſition, that the day of 
Death is better than the day of ones Birth? -- 
This, it muſt be allow'd, is in general 
very improbable: But Men are not always 
ſo confiftent with themſelves, but that 
they may be ſuppoſed to urge (when out- 
ward appearances are ſpecious and plauſi- 
ble) principles which they do not thorough- 
ly believe, againſt the truth of other prin- 
ciples, which they have 4 flrong incli- 
nation to ' ſubvert. Beſides, if one ſcep- 
tically inclin'd be of a ſour melancholly 
temper ; if he 1s diſpoſed neither to give 


nor take pleaſure, but to criticize with 


ſpleen and ſeverity, and cenſure with ma- 
lice; if he has 10 reliſh for entertain- 
ments of vanity and luxury, or, the vi- 
gour of his conſtitution being abated, 


finds himſelf unable to continue his former 


exceſſes ; it will be no wonder, if in theſe 
circumſtances, he urges—the preſent con- 
ſtitution of things, which he thinks of 
with zndrfference and contempt, and feels 
: to 
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StRM.to be inconvenient and troubleſomet—ang 8 
XIII. the miſeries of Mankind, hich are aggro. W 
WY” vated by his ill- nature againſt the Being 23 
of a God, or the juſtice and goodneſs of 


his Providential Government. N ay, he 


may perhaps look on this as one of the Wl 
Arong holds of unbelief ; becauſe if this ; 


ſtate is the 4obole of Man's Being, and yet 
is worſe than non-exiſtence, to force it upon 
any without their own conſent muſt be a 
tyra'.nical act of cruelty. And thus not 
only will the foundations of Chriſtianity 
be undermin'd, but of ratural Religion 


N likewiſe ; and Mankind will be entirely 


diſcharged from the obligation of Divine 


Laws, and all ſenſe of ſupreme moral go- 


vernment.—lt is eaſy to ſee, how the car- 
rying this grand point of infidelity will 


ſupport the cauſe of vice; but will the 


argument, built on Solomon's obſervation, 


as effectually ſerve the cauſe of Infidelity? 


This is what we are now to enquire into: 


And I apprehend, that I need only ſug- 


geſt the following hints, to demonſtrate 


the contrary beyond all reaſonable contra- 
diction. 


F1RST, 


4 108 3 ke 
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FingT, That it is very unfair to ar- SE RM. 
gue in this manner againſt Providence, XIII. 
from the miſeries that actually attend Hu- | 
man life. For the queſtion is not, whe- - 
ther Men have made the ſtate of the World 
worſe than non-exiſtence but how God 
made it, and how he intended it ſhould 
be govern'd.—For the far greater part of 
the evils of life, which are introduced by 
ourſelves againſt the manifeſt /cheme and 
defign of the Creator, he is not at all an- 
fuerable; but they muſt be wholly charged 
on the voluntary abuſe of our faculties, 
and the unnaturol exceſſes of our paſſions.-- 
And from hence it follows, that the only 
ſure way to form a right judgment in this 
caſe is, to confider what the ſtate of the 
World world be, if all its rational Inhabi- 
tants conſtantly followed the order of Na- 
ture, and the rules preſcribed by the 
Author of it. This will diſcover to us 
God's Creation, anſwering the plan of it 
in his infinite mind: Every other is a falſe 
view, that can give us no idea of his rea] 
Chara&er ; becauſe it only ſhews us the 
corruption and diſorder of his Works. As 
therefore it is a certain Truth, confirm'd 
by 
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SERM. by the experience of all ages, that if Men : 
XIII. were univerſally cautious and prudent, in: 
* n . » 518 95 
duftrious and frugal—they would pro- 


bably ſucceed in moſt of their reaſona}), | | 
deſigns, and be crowned with proſperity, MW 


that if they were all 7 and generous, | ; 


and acted on the ſtrict principles of probi. Wl 
Ly and bonour-—refpeet, and friendſhip, peace W 


and harmony, would flouriſh among them, 


the moſt deſireable adventages of civil life | 


would be ſecured, and the miſchiefs ariſing | 


would render our preſent fituation, upon 


from treachery, oppreſſion, diſcord, and MW 
violence, would be in a good meaſure M 
prevented; and that if they were all en- 
perate—they muſt of neceflity enjoy a 
vaſtly larger proportion of health, of vi- 


vacity and flrength of mind, of reſolu- 
tion and inward compoſure ; and as this 


appears, from their very frame and the 
eftabliſh'd tendency of things, to be the I 
courſe of action, which their. Creator in- 
tended they ſhould purſue :. Our reaſon 


immediately leads to this concluſion, that 


the original conſtitution in this lower World W 
was admirably calculated to promote our 


happineſs, and, if ſteadily adhered to, 


the 
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the whole, very convenzent and comfortable. 2 E RM. 
And we ourſelves are, in innumerable in- XIII. 


ſtances, the unhappy inſtruments f our 
run miſery; turning many fruitful parts of 
the earth into deſarts; inventing various 
unnatural ſcenes of terror and cruelty ; 
ſpreading favery and deſolation, and a 
melancholy face of di/ireſs and ruin, over 
the moſt flouriſhing countries; invading 
each others moſt valueable rights and li- 
berties; and, in a word, perplexing our 
own minds, while we diſiurb and torment 
our fellow-creatures. Theſe are none _— 
them to be reckoned as the works of God, 
which his hand has wrought ; but they 
are the dreadful monuments of Human 
pride, avarice, luſt of power, and other 
equally unnatural and pernicious vices. 80 
that if the words of the text are conſider- 
ed as a Scepticul objection, it is moſt evi- 
dent, that the objection is built on a com- 
plication of falſe fas, which are theſe 
That the actual condition of Man is his 
natural condition—That both his a&ual 
condition, and the life for which the Crea- 
tor 072g1nally intended him in this World, 
are worſe than death and annibilation 
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S ERM. That if miſery really prevails, the frame 

XIII. of Nature could not have been deſigned a: 

a gs firſt, nor wiſely adapted, to produce happi- 
neſs—And that God is not only anſwerable 
for his own purpoſes and operations, but 
for the wilful irregularities and diſorders 
of his creatures. I ſhall only add, that 
this objection, which has been ſhewn to 
involve ſo many abſurdities in it, is wholely 
founded on a groundleſs and improbable 
preſumption, that the preſent is an entire, 
independent, unconnected ſcene, that has 
no relation to any future ſtate of Being: 
A preſumption, that does not at all ſuit | 
with the moral, active, and vaſily im- 
proveable faculties of the mind. of Man, 
nor, conſequently, with true Philoſophy. 
Hut if the propoſition laid down in the 
text is not capable of being defended, 
conſider d as the dictate either of 4i/- 
content, or ſcepticiſm, in different ways 
cenſuring and reproaching Providence; it 
is now natural to enquire, what 1s the pro- 


er ſenſe in which it may be aſſerted — 
That the day of Death is better than the 


day of our Birth? The anſwer to which 
belongs, 
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To the THriRD and laſt head, where 8E RN. 
| propos'd to treat of this obſervation XIII. 
of Solomon, as exprefling the ſentiment ee re 
of a wiſe and good man, form'd on 
ber reflection, and the ſolid principles 
of Reaſon and Religion; of the man, Who 
neither doubts for the ſake of cavilling, 
nor believes haſtily and without guidence ; 
who argues on principles that have | 
their foundation in Nature, and does not 1.48 
depend on ſubtle and arbitrary theories, 1 
but on fact and obſer vation — Such a ong 
being led by the knowledge of es to 
the belief of an eternal Fin Cauſe, and 
judging, from the amazing marks of ex- 
quifite ſeill that appear in all the parts of 
the Univerſe which he underſtands, that 
this great Being has ordered nothing but 
with a 201% deſign, cannot perſuade him- 
ſelf to entertain a deſþrcable opinion of Hu- 
man life upon the whole, nor look on 
this World as abſolutely a bad ſituation; 
but, on the contrary, as both intended, and 
fitted, to anſwer ſome valueable purpoſe— 
And when he conſiders the moral and ac- 
countable nature of Mankind, and the ex- 
cellent laws by which they are chu ed to 
A 4 govern 
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S ERM. 


XIII. 
— 


* 


Of the true idea 
govern their conduct in order to fulfil the 
end of their creation, he thinks. it moſt 
reaſonable to conclude, that they are pla- 
ced here as in a ſtate of trial; and finds, 
upon farther reflection, that a mixture 
of good and evil, of proſperous and ad- 


' verſe occurrences, is moſt ſuitable to ſuch 


a probationary ſcene.— But then he can- 
not eaſily believe, that the merciful Father 
of Mankind has ordain'd that they ſhould 


| be afflicted with more evils, than are pro- 


per to ſerve this uſeful deſign; or that He 
has allotted, univerſally, and neceſſarily, 
ſo large a thare of miſery, and ſo few 
pleaſures to counter-ballance it, as muſt 
raiſe a ſtrong doubt about his own good- 
neſs He cannot therefore admit, that 


according to the courſe of Nature, and if 


that was ſtrictly follow'd, the calamities 
of life would be more than the comforts, 


the difficulties than the conveniencies of it. 


This he ſees to be a manifeſt contradiction 


to his own experience, and the experience 


of all ages; and, beſides, ſuch a ſuppo- 


- ſition would weaken the natural Reward 


of Virtue, and indeed the principal ar- 
gument, by which we can pretend to 
. prove 
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prove ſolidly the 4 ference of moral · good SE RM. 
and evil which argument is this, the XIII. 
tendency of the former to happineſs, and LARS 
of the latter to miſery. For if the plea= 
ſures reſulting from : Virtue are fo trifling 
and inconſiderable, as that the life of man 
is ſtill worſe than death and non-exiſtence ; 
this muſt deſtroy the whole force of ſuch 
reaſoning, and render it ridiculous. 

Ir then virtuous men not only may be, 
but frequently are, .in eaſy and defireable 
circumſtances, the queſtion here recurs 
upon us, in what ſenſe we are to under- 
ſtand theſe words, that 7he day of Death 

is better than the day of ones Birth? — To 
which I anſwer, that, as an wniver/al 
maxim, it cannot be interpreted in a way 
conſiſtent with truth and experience, un- | 
leſs we ſuppoſe another life hereafter of 
more ſubſtantial and durable happineſs, 
In ſome particular inſtances of uncommon 
diſtreſs, it may indeed hold ſtrictly true 
without any regard to futurity; but in 
no other view can it be extended to the 
caſe of honeſt and uſeful men, enjoying 
the ordinary bleſſings of life, and the 
natural conſequences of their integrity 


N * and 
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SERM.and goodneſs, than this— “ That it is 
XIII. « vaſtly more eligible to be ſafely arrived 


enter on a much higher flation of pure 
and undiſturbed pleaſures, than to be- 
« gin @ paſſage through a World full of 
e uncertainty ; in which we are expoſed 
* to a variety of diſappointments and 
* hardſhips, and ſnares dangerous to our 
virtue: A World, which, when the 60% 
ce things are faid of it, cannot deſerve 
that a w/e man ſhould be paſſionately 
fond of it, or center his chief views and 
« expectations in it.” 
To conclude ; Let not this engage our 
thoughts barely as a ſþeculation, but be 
entertain'd as a practical principle, which 
it is of the utmoſt importance that we 
rightly digeſt, and reduce to its proper 2%. 
Let us ſpend he time of our ſojourning 
here, in the fear of God, and a conſci- 
entious obedience to his laws. Let us 
improve all the abilities and advantages 
which we enjoy, in recommending and 
ſupporting Religion, and promoting the 
good of our fellow-creatures. Let our 
whole lives be ſpent with honour, and an 
| | uniform 


at the end of a well-ſpent life, and 
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uniform ſteady integrity That in our laſt 8 E RM. 
moments, when it is highly probable that XIII. 
neither paſſion will blind, nor peeviſh re- W 
ſentment miſlead us, nor a ſuperficial ſcep- 
ticyſm yield us any real ſatisfaction; I ſay, 
that in this ſpecial exigency of Naturè, 
when things are likely to appear in their 
proper colours, and ſtripp'd of all diſguiſes; 
we may be able, upon the review of a 
conduct conformable to the rules of virtue, 
to apply to our own caſe the words of the 
text, that the day of Death is better to us 
than the day of our Birth—through the 
bope of eternal life, which God who cannot Tit. i 2. 


he hath promiſed. 
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SERMON XIV. 


The kingdom of God, under the 
diſpenſation of the goſpel, not 
an external and ritual, but a 
moral conſtitution. 


* 


Rom. xiv. 17. 


Fr the kingdom of God is not 


| 


meat and drink; but righteouſ- 
neſs, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. 


MER HIS text is à moſt convincing 8 ERM. 
and ſtrong demonſtration, that XIV. 
Chriſtianity i is clear and deter 
minate, and intelligible by the 

loweſt capacities, with reſpect to the efſen- 

fals of true Religion; and that it has left 

na 
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Of the eſſential conſtitution 


S ER M.no room for a diſpute, what is the moſt in- 
3 portant and fubſtantral part of it- by 1 38 


expreſſly reſolved it into that oral recti- 
tude, that refinement and purity of mind, 


and integrity of life and manners, which : 


” mult be eternally amiable and uſeful, be- 


coming Human nature, and ſuited to the 


condition of all intelligent beings accord- 
ing to their various circumſtances, and by 
the immutable order of things, the only 
foundation of true honour and happineſs, 
So that we may certainly conclude, that 


all thoſe points in the Chriſtian revelation, 
which have any conſiderable degree of in- 


tricacy and darkneſs attending them, are 
of inferior moment; and cannot be ne- 


celſarily connected with the great and ul- 0 
timate end of religion, or determine the 
ſtate of Mankind with relation to the fa- 


vour of God. 
Bur what a vaſtly different idea of re- 


ligion have the corrupters of Chriſtianity | 
exhibited, from that rational and beautiful | 5 


ſcheme, which was given by the f 
preachers of it! How wofully have they 
changed and disfigured its original fait 
and lovely complexion, ſo that ſcarce any 
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of the kingdom of God. 3 

traces of it appear l- The kingdom of God S x R M. 

in Popiſb countries ĩs--faſling, going Pil- XIV. 

grimages, ſprinkling with pretended ho ly- ä 

water, bowing and cringing to cruciſixes; 

which have no more relation to real vir- 

ue, and the ſalvation of men's fouls, than 

lifferences of air, food, and climate, or 

the JIineaments and features of their faces: 

WY Nay, which is infinitely worſe, it is--be- 

being againſt the plaineſt dictates of rea- 

„, and the fulleſt demonſtrations of 

e; it 1s--an indolent or hypocritical unity - 

faith; it is--70r turing and deſtroying He- 

W 1:11cks, and—a horrid and mercileſs ingui- 

ftiom, by which morality is ſacrificed to a 

pretence of Religion, as infamous as Atheiſm 

tell. And in Churches that may juſtly 

boaſt of greater purity, and are happily 

reformed from many of the groſſer errors 

af this antichriſtian and perſecuting com- 

munion, tbe kingdom of God is ſtill too 

much debas'd by unworthy and low con- 

ceptions ; by being ſuppoſed to conſiſt in 

forms, and rituals, and ſpeculations, and 

the particular conſtitution of Churches; 

or in the fervors of a mechanical devotion— 

As if the dire& reverſe of what St. Pau} 
| e has 
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SER M. 


XIV. 
— 


drink, and matters in themſelves of mere 


ing to his original eſtabliſhed laws. Thus 


Pſ. cxlv. 
12, 13- 


Jobxxxvii. EVEN to inanimate creatures, that they may 


13, 13. 


Of the eſſential conflitution 
has aſſerted was true; and this holy W 
kingdom was, in its fundamental prin. W 
ciples, really nothing elſe but eat and 


indifference, that derive all their weight W 
from an arbitrary command; in a word, 
a kingdom erected for the introduction 
and eſtabliſhment of ceremony and out- 
ward formality, and not to promote true 
goodneſs, and adapted to the paſſions, in- 


ſtead of the underſtandings and conſciences ju 
of men. | EN aud 
Tux Kingdom of God ſometimes ſignifies Y ſubjec 


in ſcripture his ani verſal dominion, as He , ad 


is the Author and Preſerver of the immenſe . 
fabrick of Nature, which is abſolutely ting 


ſubject to his direction and controul ; W , 
which both ſubſiſts, and produces all the ao 
regular and moſt ſurpriſing effects, accord- 


we read of his mighty acts, and the glo- 
rious Majefly of his kingdom — which W 
ruleth over, and endureth through all ge- 1 
nerations. It is upon this account that W 
he is deſcribed as iſſuing forth his orders 


da whatſoever be commandeth them--phether | 


for! 
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for correctionr for mercy ; fire and SR R NM. 
bail, ſnow and vapour, ſtormy wind ful- XIV. 
fl bis word ; and they are all repreſent- FE lire 
ed as his. ſervants, becauſe they continues. 
to this day, according to his ordinances. Pl. extr. 
But though there is a great force and? 
elegance in theſe deſcriptions, they are 
plainly figurative; and this phraſe, he 
kingdom of God, can have here an allu- 

e meaning only. For in ſtrict and 
juſt reaſoning, the idea of a Kingdom, 
and of Laws, neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſuch 
ſubjef?s as are endued with intelligence 
awd moral agency, and capable of yield- 
ing a voluntary obedience. So that the 
bimgdom of God moſt properly ſignifies 
his moral government, his empire over 
rational and free beings ; which, in the 
largeſt and moſt adequate notion of it; 
s as extenſive as the 4ohole intellectual 
ond moral world. And becauſe the Laws 
of any government are its ſential frame 
and conſtitution, therefore the kingdom of 
God is juſtly uſed to denote the whole of 
true religion ; which is only another phraſe 
tor thoſe 27e rules of his moral govern- 
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 Serm.ment, which indiſpenſibly oblige all his 2 
XIV. ſubjects to whom they are made known. WE 
Wr may add to this, that if when the Ml 
World was yniverſally depraved, and had 
corrupted the true religion, when it had 

_ revolted, from its only ſupreme and right- M 

ful Governor, to imaginary and idol Dei- Wl 

ties; if, I ſay, the true God was pleaſed F 
graciouſly to interpoſe, to eſtabliſh his 

own authority, which by the generality 

was no longer acknowledged, and revive M 

his original laws, which were either not M 
known, or not attended to: This 76%. : 
ration of true religion, and ſtrong rein- 
forcement of it by the old motives of im- 
mutable reaſon, and by new diſcoveries, : 

and peculiar aſſiſtances, graciouſly adapted MW 

to the weakneſs and degeneracy of Man- 

kind, might, in an appropriate and emi- 

nent ſenſe, be ſtiled his kingdom : Which 

was ſhamefully diſhonoured, and in a 
manner quite loſt, in an ignorant and ſu- 
perſtitious World; and was only marntain- 

ed by revelation in its full dignity, with 

the ſecurity of all its juſt rights, and for 

the good of his rational ſubjects. We 

ſee, therefore, with what a natural and 


eaſy 
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xy propriety the ſtate of religion, or the 8 ERM. 
government of moral agents under the XIV. 
diſpenſation of the Goſpel, is ſo frequently VV 
tiled in the New Teſtament the kingdom 
of Heaven, and the kingdom of God. We 
ſe, why John the Baptiſt, the fore-runner 
of our Lord, preach'd repentance, becauſe 
the kingdom of Heaven was at band; they, fi. 
reformation of all evil habits and practices 2. 
being, in the nature of things, the jir/? ſtep 
towards that refin'd and ſtrict virtue, 
which the laws of this kingdom enjoin'd-- 

We ſee what our Saviour meant by that 
petition, in the excellent form or model 
of prayer which he taught his diſciples— 
thy kingdom come; to wit, That thoſe Nat. vi. 
rules of righteouſheſs and piety, which e. 
were enforced by the authority of God, 
and abſolutely neceſſary to be conform'd 
to in order to obtain his favour, might be 

* univerſally obſerv'd ;” that ſo Mankind 
might unite, with intelligent Beings of 
ſuperior orders, in obeying the ſacred will 
of the common Father of the moral Uni- 
Yrſe--- We fee likewiſe the true reaſon, 
why Chriſt himſelf has declared elſewhere, 


that 2ohoſoever ſhall not receive the Ring- 
4 | | dom 
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SERM. __ of God as a little child, i. e. with 


XIV. humility, openneſs, and ſimplicity of | | ; 
Mark x. heart, he ſhall not enter therein; becauſe | . 


iz. theſe excellent diſpoſitions are the necef- 

ry foundation of all proficiency in Di- 

vine Knowledge, and improvement in 
Virtue. 

Eacn of theſe 8 enables us to 

frame a diſtin and clear idea of the 


kingdom of God ſpoken of in the text; of | ; 
which the Apoſtle has given this juſt and W 
noble deſcription, that it is not meat and 


drink, but righteouſneſs, and peace, ani 


Joy in the Holy Ghoſt.---That the joy here ke 
mentioned denotes ſomething of a Mora! Wl 
nature, which is, at all times, as fitly re- 
quired of us, as, an obſervation of the W 
rules of Righteouſneſs and Peace, may be 
fairly inferr'd from the general form of L 


the propoſition itſelf, which intimates no 
diſtinction. 


i Theſl. 


22, 23. 


And there is the greater pro- W 
bability of this, becauſe St. Paul has, 
elſewhere, exhorted Chriſtians to 74/oce 
v.16. evermore; and has expreſſly inſerted joy in 

the ſame catalogue with---/ove, peace, long i 
Gal. v. ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, meekneſs, and 
temperance, which are all unqueſtionable 
branches | 
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branches of Morality. But there is ano- S ERM. 
ther circumſtance much more material, XIV. 
and, I think, ſtrictly deciſive: For the 2 
words, immediately following the text, re- 
preſent this joy to be a part of the ſervice 
which we owe to Chri/i—of that religious 
ſervice, which will not only recommend 
us to the favour of God, but, as it agrees 
with the ſentiments of natural reaſon, 
muſt render us approv'd of Men. Tt can- 
not, therefore, with any propriety, be ap- 
plied to accidental and involuntary ſenſa- 
tions, or to thoſe in which we are en- 
tirely paſſive; but muſt be reſtrain'd to 
ſome diſpoſition and habit of mind, which 
it is in our own power to raiſe and 
cultivate. And, thus conſider'd, it may 
aptly denote—alacrity and delight in vir- 
ſue, and in obeying the wiſe and equitable 
commands of God. Or elſe, if we accom- 
modate the whole to that particular coſe, 
upon which St. Paul was then giving his 
judgment, we muſt ſuppoſe that he incul- 
cated 77ghteouſneſs, in oppoſition to offence 
and injury; peace in oppolition to diſcord, 
and angry contention about meats and 
drinks, and other matters of indifference : 
nd joy muſt ſtand oppoſed to the grief 

Vor. II. T men- 


S ERM. mentioned in the 15th verſe—Bur if thy 
XIV. brother be grieved with thy meat, now 
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walkeſt thou not charitably ; and fo it will 
ſignify--delight in doing good, and in uſing 


our conſtant endeavours to diffuſe and 


render that joy univerſal, which the Chriſ- 
tian religion naturally inſpires. I ſhall 
only add, that we are under no neceſſity of 


confining the words, in, or by, or through 


| [the energy and influence of] e Holy Gheft, 


to joy; becauſe they may, both in reaſon, W 
and as they ſtand in the fext ſelf, be 
equally connected with righteouſneſs and 


peace. So that the whole of what the A- 


paraphraſe, that © he kingdom of God, with 


reſpect to its eſſential frame, is not meat 


« and drink, nor any thing merely exter- 
« nal and ritual; but righteouſneſs, peace, 


ce ond joy, and, upon the ſame foundation, 


« all thoſe other moral virtues, which 


Gal.v.52.*© are the fruit of the Spirit.” The only 


difficulty that occurs in this paſſage being 


now removed, I proceed to make a few | 


natural remarks upon it. 


AND my F1RsT obſervation is this, that | 


tbe leſs religion is encumber'd by obſer- 
: _ vances 


poſtle has afferted will admit of this eaſy | ; 
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vances of an external nature, it is by ſo SE R N. 
much the more perfect. By external ob- XIV. 


ſrvances, I mean rites and uſages that "VV 
are in their own natute indifferent; and 


which, when they are not introduced and 
ſanctified by a ae can only 


have a relative or typical holineſs; but no 


natural and invariable connection with the 
ſubſtantial principles and duties of reli- 
gion. And that true religion is always 
in proportion, more excellent, the 1% of 
this kind it has inter woven and blended 
with it, is ſurely a very juſt and fair in- 
ference from the text : For 1t is only 
aſſerting, in other terms, that the more 
firietly the kingdom of God 1s confined 
to its eſſential laws and conſtitution, and 
the more nearly religion 1s conformed to 
the eternal ſtandard of Reaſon, and the 
iiginal rules of Chriſtianity, it is both 
more lovely and venerable in itſelf, and 
more uſeful to Mankind. 

ALL ceremonious trappings, and fymbo- 
lical Myfleries in religion, have, ever had 
their foundation in the weakneſs, corrup- 


tion, and falſe taſte of the generality of 


the World. They are annexed to falſe 


Y 2 reli- 


\ 
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SERM, religions, to amuſe the eaſly-aſtoniſh'd 
XIV. and credulous multitude, and, by an out- 
ward ſhew of magnificence and ſolemnity, 
40 to engage and captivate the ſenſes, that 

| Reaſon ſhall have nothing to do; which, if 

it was not blinded by an outward glare, 

and a conſtant ſtrong addreſs to the Paſ- 

ſons, would be apt to dive too deep into 

the impoſture. And when a pompous ſer- 

vice, and a numerous train of Rituals, 

have been :/ely enjoin'd, it was only 

for this reaſon, becauſe the people were 
bigotted to ſuper/iztion, and enflay'd to 

low imaginations ; and would haye re- 
nounced the worſhip of the true God alto- 
gether, and have fallen in with the moſt 

' ſtupid and barbarous of the neighbouring 
idolatries, if they had not been 7zndulged 

with an innocent ceremonious religion of 

their own, and kept under diſcipline by 
ſeparating and diſcriminating laws. St. 

Paul has therefore deſcribed the Meſarck 

law of Rituals (though it was w:ſely a- 
dapted to the genius and circumſtances of 

the Jew!/h nation) under the moſt de- 
baſing and contemptible images, ſuch as 
cons ordinances impoſed until the time 


of 
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of reformation—weak and beggarly ele- S E R M. 
ments, and the like; and has repreſented XIV. 
the Deity as confidering this people in the cb i 
quality of Minors, whom it was neceſſary i * 
to keep, in their :nfant ſtate, in bondage 
under the elements of the world: The true ver. 3. 
meaning of which repreſentation is this, 
that becauſe they could not digeſt the 
rational religion of Men pure and unal- 
loy'd, it was dreſſed up, figured, and a- 
dorned, to ſuit it to their childiſb preju- 
| dices ; becauſe they would not be influ- 
enced by the /implicity of naked truth and 
virtue, they were govern'd and kept in 
order by authority, and their ſenſes were 
engaged to aſſiſt and ſupply the weakneſs 
of reaſon. All which, though it was 7z/y 
directed in ſuch an irregular ſituation and 
fate of things, is an undeniable proof of 
the imper fection of their religious conſtitu- 
tion conſider'd in itſelf; and that Chriſti- 
anity, which has abol;ſh'd the law of com- 
mandments contained in ordinances, and re- 
duced religion to its primitive rectitude -- 
is much more excellent in its own nature, 
and more beneficial in its conſequences. 


* Tag 
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SERM. THE more any religion has in it of in- ; for! 


XIV. insel and immutable goodneſs, not . Ml 2" 

tiſing from mere authority, or the acci- | f d 

dental corruptions and neceſſities of par- 5 . 

ticular times, but from principles of erer. 5 and 

nal reaſon, it muſt, in the nature of the 50 

thing, be ſo much the more perfect. For 5 a A 

- this, in truth, is only expreſſing the ſelf. mM 

fame idea by different terms, and amounts : mY 

to no more than this ſelf-evident propo- B , 
ſition— That whatever is 5% in itſelf is Z Rot 

moſt excellent and complete in itſelf. But per 

mere external obſervances have nothing in N 128 

them of natural and unalterable goodneſs; Bw 

and, conſequently, it muſt be the highe} 2 
perfection of every religion to be ſeparated pt 

as much as paſſible, and as the circum- N08 

ſtances of an unthinking and degenerate an 
World will allow, from all ſuch »fer:or I 

and adulterate mixtures. 5 

AGAIN, that Religion muſt of neceſ- 885 

ſity be the mo? excellent, which is com- I 

poſed, and conſiſts mainly, of ſuch Du- = 

ties, as by their own Importance and Worth j G 

will render Mankind pleaſing and accept- 45 


able to God, the proper and ſuitable Objects 
of his Favour. But external rites and 


forms 
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firms can, in themſelves, be of no ignifican-Sx R NI. 
cy with an infinitely wiſe and holy Being , XIV. 


and therefore a Worſhip that is not encum.. WY 


bered with them (as the Chriſtian is nut) 
and which admits of nothing of a pgſſtive 
nature, any farther than the general, and 
almoſt incurable, weakneſs and inatten- 
tion of the World demand, muſt be moyt 
worthy our regard and yeneration. 

I $HALL only add, that that ſcheme of 
Religion is in its frame and conſtitution mot 
perfeft, which is leaſt hable to the extra- 
ragant and pernicious abuſes of ſuper/tition 
and enthuſiaſm. And what mult that be? 
Why ſurely a Religion of internal rectitude 
and goodneſs ; in which there is ſcarce a poſ- 
fible foundation, on which-to raiſe an en- 
thuſiaſtic and ſuperſtitious ſtruture.—- 
But ceremonies may be uſed as charms, and 
commutations for a virtuous life, or as at- 
tonements for immoralities; and, conſe- 
quently, by ignorance in ſome, and craft 
in others, and corruption and diſhoneſty 
of heart in the generality, they may be 
eaſily turn'd to undermine and deſtroy all 
that is valuable and uſeful in religion. 


© 4 LE 
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S ERM. TT may not be amiſs to remark here, 
— ſince it ariſes naturally from the ſubject of 
this diſcourſe, and St. Paul's repreſentation 

of it — that the kingdom of God differs 
widely ſrom the conſtitution of all civil. 
governments — In its /aws, which extend 

to the habits and affefions of the mind; 
whereas the exerciſe of civil authority 

mult be confined to the ourward action. 

In the ſanctions by which its laws are ſup- 
ported, which are chiefly future rewards 

and puniſhments ; whereas the obſerva- 

tion of Human injunctions, conſider'd as 

ſuch, can only be enforc'd by preſent and 
temporal motives — And in the ltimate 

end of government, which, in the king- 

dom of God, is the moral perfection and 
ſupreme happineſs of its intelligent ſub- 
jects; but, in civil polities, only the pre- 
ſervation of public order, and the ſecu- 

rity of the natural and ſocial rights of 
mankind. So that he, who, by a ſtrict 
regard to juſtice, and a regular outward 
conduct, proves himſelf to be, beyond 
cenſure, a good member of the civil com- 
munity to which he belongs, and deſerves 


upon that account eſteem and praiſe, may 
| be, 


V 
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be, at the ſame time, a diſorderly and SERM.. 
rebellious ſubject of the kingdom of God, XIV. 
and juſtly intitled to diſgrace and puniſh- * 
ment. — From whence it evidently fol- 
Jows, that ReL1G10N, as ſuch, cannot be 
the proper ſubje& of political laws. For 
what is Religion but the practice of uni- 
verſal virtue, and cultivating the :nward 
habits of virtue, from a conſcientious re- 
gard to the Divine authority? - And are 
civil governments qualify'd and empow- 
er d to try and judge the conſcience ! — 
This is too abſurd to be maintain d. But 
certain it is, that /awvs can be of no weight, 
if cognizance cannot be taken of offences : 
And, therefore, the inſtitutions of civil 
= ſociety may as eaſily be extended to all 
the inward ſentiments and ſpeculations of 
men, whether relating to philoſophy, 
trade, private economy, or any other the 
moſt indifferent ſubjects — as they can be 
to Religion, which is a principle ſeated in 
the heart, All that ſuch laws can be ſup- 
poſed to do 1s, to enjoin one outward pro- 
feſſion and form of Religion: But if this 
order was univerſally , complied with, it 
might have no manner of connection with 
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SerM.the advancement of Religion ſelf, be- 
XIV. cauſe men may openly profeſs what they 
do not believe, and ſubmit to forms which 


they do not approve of. Nay the belief 
and worſhip, preſcribed by public autho- 


rity, may be diſhonourable, hurtful, Je- 
firudive to religion: And that ſuch pre- 


ſumptuous, enſlaving, and znnatural im- 
poſitions will either convince the judgment, 
or purify the conſcience, is abſolutely im 


probable ; that they are directly adapted | | 


to increaſe the number of falſe and hypo- 
critical proteſſors---fubtle Paliticians need 
not to be told, who ſee that their un 
ends are completely ſerved by it. Allow 
me to demonſtrate, that civil authority 


cannot, in any proper ſenſe, extend to Reli- 


gion, by ſuggeſting one conſideration more; 
and that is, that it muſt appear extreme- 
ly ridiculous, if inſtead of being content- 
ed with appointing external profeſſions and 
forms (which is a power it has often uſurp'd) 
and enjoining outward acts of ſocial virtue 
(which is a power it may juſtly claim) it 


was to frame its laws in this train — 


« That men, in order to their being enti- 
© tled to the COMMON PRIVILEGES and 


« BENEFITS of SOCIETY, ſhall attend 
« the 
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« ERE DEVOTION, and an UNFEIGN- 
« ED REVERENCE and Lovx of the Dei- 
« ty; ” and likewiſe, © That in order to 
the being conſidered and treated as Goo 
IE CTS, they ſhall be juſt, charita- 
« ble, and ſober, from RIGHT principles, 
« and the INWARD TEMPER of juſtice, 
« benevolence, and ſobriety.” 

THE SECOND obſervation which I 
would make from the text is, that 20 di 
ferences about ſuch things, as are expreſſſy 
declared not to belong to the eſſence of reli- 
gion, can, in the nature of the differences 
themſekves, be inconſiſtent with religion. 
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« the public worſhip of God, from a s1n- SER Me 


XIV. 
WO Ne 


They may be inconſiſtent with ſome of the 
outrworks, with ſome of the remote doctrines, 


ſome of the extraneous guards and fences 
of religion ; but not with religion, as it 1s 
the means of recommending Mankind to 


the favour and acceptance of God; be- 


cauſe This muſt be wholſely comprehended 
in its eſſential principles and duties. For 
if the eſſential principles and duties of Re- 
ligion are not the whole of it, fo far as it 
15 neceſſary to our eternal ſalvation, it will 
then follow, that ſome things may be neceſ- 

fary, 
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SER NM. ſary, that are not eſſential, parts of Reli- 
XIV. gion; which is an abſurdity even to com- 
mon ſenſe. But, on the contrary, if all 


the eſſential branches of Religion, are like- 


wiſe all the neceſſary branches of Reli- 8 


gion, then the conſequence is mot plainly 
what I before propoſed, v:z. that no diffe- 
rence about other matters, of a quite 9i/. 
tint conſideration, can, in the nature of the 


thing itſelf, be incon/iſtent with Religion.— 


And what is St. Paul's account of the eſſnce 8 
of true Religion? It ſtands thus; that it 
is righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy in the 


Holy Ghoſt ; or the practice of theſe, and, 
upon the ſame foundation of truth and 
equity, of all other virtues, as laws of the 


kingdom of God, from a due eſteem of 


his infinite perfections, and regard to his 
ſupreme authority. 


SHOULD it be ſaid, that this 1s ed a | 


juſt repreſentation of the ſubſtance of Na- 
tural Religion; but that Chriſtianity is a 
more ſpiritual and exalted inſtitution, 
which has propoſed ſeveral new eſſential 
doctrines to be believed, and ſeveral new eſ- 
ſential duties to be practiſed --- I anſwer, 


that I would by no means detract from the 


reſpect 
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reſpect and veneration that ought to beSERM. 
paid to the Chriſtian Revelation, the pecu- Nm 
lar prerogatives and excellencies of which, | 
[ think it both my duty and honour to aſ- 
ſert and vindicate; and therefore I readily 
allow, that it has improved Natural Re- 
ligion to its utmoſt perfection, and urged 
and enforced the practice of it, not only 
from the common principles of reaſon, but 
by additional motives, which it was worthy 
of God to propoſe, as they are fitted to in- 
fluence his intelligent creatures. But, not- 
withſtanding this, I cannot apprehend, that 
there is any weight in the objection. — 

For (I/) the Kingdom of God, in the wri- 
tings of St. Paul, never ſignifies mere natu- 
ral Religion, but always therules and ſcheme 
of God's moral government, as they are 
explain'd in the doctrine of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles. — However, if we ſhould admit, 
without any apparent ground for it, that 
it means in the text the kingdom of God 
in general; even then, the leaſt that can be 
included in it muſt be this, that ſuch things 
as the Apoſtle here mentions are immutably, 
in all ages and under every diſpenſation, 
the eſſential conſtitution of God's moral 
ä govern- 


— 


© 
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dll Se RM.government : For it is impoſſible, that that what 
| ii XIV. could with any propriety be aſſerted 4. poin 
if teh and in general, which only held true WM nue 
* in ane particular inſtance, and an inſtance, WM conſ 
Wl. ſuppoſed by the objector himſelf to be, the ws; 
1 : foreſt and moſt imperfect. If therefore W vitin 
14 thoſe virtues, in which conſiſts 7nvariably WM 7 of 
tl. the eſſence of the kingdom of God, be not Wl with 
Wl likewiſe the eſence of Chriſtianity ; or if of b 
1 Chriſtianity has any eſſentials beſides theſe; Wl te 
„ this conſequence mult certainly follow, that Wl ad 
1 even upon St. Paul's principles the Chriſ- WI conf 
i tian Religion, and the kingdom of God, are WW com: 
Wil ideas eſſentially different. But St. Paul was ond 
0 too juſt and conſiſtent a reaſoner, to afford e 
1 the premiſes for ſo abſurd a concluſion ; Linh 
i Nay, we can prove almoſt to a demonitra- _— 
It! tion, that his meaning was quitethereverſe. WI timic 
1 For he has plainly declared that the exerciſe belig 
U | of righteouſneſs and peace (and the other 2 
virtues inſeparably connected with theſe) 18 prof 
| Rom. xiv. SERVING CHRIST ; and that be, who in of a ( 
theſe things SERVETH CHRIST, is ACCEPT=- | hrs 
ABLE Yo, God. — And if there be any BW Gon: 
force, or indeed any ſenſe, in the expreſ- weefa 
| . nexed 
ſions here uſed, they muſt imply thus MW ler 2 
much—that ſuch a one is a real Chriſtian, WM ny ar 
1 what- the fo 
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whatever errors he may fall into even in 8E RN. 
points of ſome importance, and will con- XIV. 
tinue to be ſo, as long as his makes are 
conſiſtent with integrity, and true good- 

neſs ; and, as one that anſwers the main and 

ultimate end of the Goſpel, will be accept- 

df God; and, as one who is in favour 

with God, ought of courſe to be approved 

of by men, eſpecially by his Chriſtian bre- 3 
= thren, as a fellow-citizen with the ſaints, Eph. ii. 
= nd of the houſhold of God. Let us then? 
conſider this as the only ſure teſt of our 
common . Chriſtianity, and the center and 
bond of Chriſtian communion *. 


* Inthe whole of this diſcourſe (and that the reader muſt 
plainly ſee) I conſider Chriſtianity not only as a Divine 
revelation, but as received and acirwicdg'd under that cha- 
racter; as St. Paul, in the words of the text, addreſs'd 
himſelf not to {nfidels, but to thoſe who had embraced the 
Religion of the Goſpel. I have therefore only been in- 
quiring, what things are e/entially neceſſary to denominate 
that Man to be a true Chriſtian, who makes an outward 
profeſſion of faith in Chriſt ; which faith the very name 
of a Chriſtian ſuppoſes. And in this ſenſe I deſire to be 
underſtood, when I ſpeak of the ence, or the efſentials, 
of Chriſtianity- It is one thing---what is ece//ary to a Man's 
breoming a Chriſtian ; but a quite diſtin& point---what 13 
neceſſary to entitle. him to the privileges and bleſſings an- 
nexed to that character, who is already a Chriſtian in be- 
lief and profeſſion. The latter of theſe alone the text, and 
my argument built upon it, have led me to conſider; and 
the former is entirely out of the queſtion. 87 
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336 Of the eſſential conſtitutiom 
SERM. SEVERAL other remarks will readily 
XIV. occur to us, on reading the paſſage of St. 
paul which I have choſen for the ſubject of 
this diſcourſe ; but as I have not time to 
expatiate, I ſhall content myſelf with juſt 
mentioning one obſervation more --- The 


Apoſtle hath wiſely aſſerted, that he why 


practice of the unchangeable and eſſential 
duties of Religion, is approved of Men, as 


meant, that he not only actually enjoys, 
but is / entitled to, eſteem and reſpect 
from his fellow- creatures. And as con- 
traries will naturally produce contrary 
effects, St. Paul has by this ſtrongly inti- 
mated it to be his opinion, ** That the 
being exact and rigorous in Rituals, but 
« defective in Morals, and laying more 
ce ſtreſs on outward forms, than on the in- 
« ward habits of righteouſneſs and good- 
« refs, is the moſt effectual method that 
can be taken to expoſe ourſelves, and the 


1 | 5 * the diſapprobation and contempt of all 
101 « the conſiderate and unprejudiced part of 
« mankind.” Of which the hiſtory of 


every 


ſerveth Chriſt, by the ſtrict and conſtant Wl 


well as acceptable to God: By which is 


« Religion which we thus diſhonour, to 
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very age, and the multitude of InfidelsS ERM. 

who have ſtarted up on this very pre- XIV. 

tence, afford too clear and fad a proof, CY 
Lr us therefore endeavour, as much 

as in us lies, to wipe off this aſperſion from 

our holy faith; In order to which, it is 

abſolutely neceſſary that we avoid the ex- 

treme of Superſtition, which is the parent 

of ceremontouſneſs ; of a finſel piety, con- 

liſting in gaudy triſtes; and of infinite 


unavailing tricks to appeaſe, ſooth, or 


flatter a ſuppoſed reſentful, but capricious, 

Deity. And while we are careful to pay 

a becoming regard to the pqſtive precepts 

of our religion, as they ate enjoined by 

the authority of God, to whom all obe- 
dience is due, and admirably calculated to 
improve our virtues ; we muſt always re- 
member to allow the chief place to the 
weightier matters of the law, i. e. to thoſe Matth. 
natural and indiſpenſable duties, which 
(as has been before obſerved) will eternally 

oblige every rational Being in the Uni- 

verſe; and are the immediate and 6 


ſupports -of moral order, rectitude, and 
happineſs. 


Ver, II. Ew SE Ro 


ST SERMO N XV. 
HTC Gee re e 


W Univerſal Charity the eſſence and 
7 life of religion, 


n 


, 4 
ä 


1 Cos. xiii. 3. 

And though I beftow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though 7 
give my body 10 be burned, and 
have not charity, it profireth me 
nothing. 


TE . Y the Charity which St. 2 8 ERM. 
Es or here ſpeaks of, and has ſo large- NE; 

ly and admirably deſcribed in SV 
this chapter, is meant that God- 


like principle of benevolence and love to 


Z 2 Man- 


85 
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amo 

S ERM. Mankind, which has its root ſo deep in the | W not 
XV. frame of Human Nature, that it cannot Wl imp. 
—Y> he eradicated without 4 NMorting it, and I piety 
offering violence to its faculties and in- to h 
ſtincts; which the Relations that we bear ratio 

to each other ſtrongly plead for ; and ver / 
which is the univerſal Spirit ordained to his 
animate the moral World, and to be the and 
cement and prop of Society. That this of c 
was what the Apoſtle had in view, will gui] 
admit of no diſpute, when we have exa- can 
mined his own account of it, and of the direc 
CharaFeriſtic marks by which it may be WI ppiſe 
known, in the verſes immediately fol- tate 
lowing the text.— Charity, ſays he, ſuf. bis 
fereth long, and is kind ; Charity envieth cipai 
not; Charity vaunteth not itſelf, is not inwa 
puffed up, doth not behave itſelf unſeemly, whe 
feeketh not her own, is not eaſily provoke, ſurd 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, parti 

but rejoiceth in the truth, beareth all ſhou 
things, believeth all things, * all things, the 
endureth all things. cern 
Turs refined and exalted principle, prine 

every one of the leaſt reflection muſt ſee ciple 

to be inſeparably connected with the idea if tl 


of true Religion, and of the firſt rank 
| among 
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among Mora] Virtues. Where there is SE R M. 
not benevolence to Men, it is abſolutely XV. 
impoſſible that there ſhould be a ſincere Y | 
fiety towards Gop : Either a juſt regard 
to his natural laws ; or a grateful vene- 
ration and acknowledgment of his uni- 
verſal goodneſs ; or a becoming ſenſe of 
his ſe and gractous deſign in thoſe ſoft 
and kind affections, thoſe tender feelings 
of compaſſion, by which he hath diſtin- 
guiſhed and ennobled our frame. For how 
can we honour him, whoſe Authority we 
directly oppoſe ; whoſe creatures we de- 
ſpiſe ; whoſe Example we refuſe to imi- 
tate? Or devoutly reverence and adore 
bis Viſdom, when we contradict the prin- 
= ca! end, to which he has adapted our 
I inward Moral Conſtitution ? — Again, 
where benevolence is wanting, it is ab- 
ſurd to expect the uninterrupted and im- 
partial exerciſe of Juſtice. For why | 
ſhould they pay a ſcrupulous regard to 
the rights of others, who have no con- 
cern for their happineſs? Upon what 
principle (I mean a ſure and fteady prin- 
ciple) can the firſt of theſe be maintained 
it the 44% be extinguiſhed ? Self-rntere/t, 

L 3 indced, 
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SE RM. indeed, and worldly prudence may incline 


Univerſal eharity the 


XV. a Man, who has but little humanity and 


WY 


friendlineſs, and nothing of generoſity, in 
his temper, to preſerve a fair ſhew of 


equity in his public dealings, and avoid 


-. notorious inſtances of fraud: But what 


can be a check upon him, if he thinks 
that his reputation is ſafe, and his honeſty 
unſuſpected? What can reſtrain him from 


practiſing fraud and oppreſſion in ſecret, 


when he imagines that he is hid within a 
cloſe diſguiſe, and that his baſe and ini- 
quitous conduct is likely to eſcape the 
cenſure of the World, and the cognizance 
of Human Laws * There is nothing of 
this kind that a „e ſpirit is not capable 
of; it cannot be truſted out of fight, nor 
deſerve to have any degree of confidence 


repoſed in it: And as for its ſeemingly 


equitable behaviour, in caſes that are con- 


ſpicuous and he more open to public ' 


view, even this, if moral actions are 


fairly weigh'd, cannot paſs for juſtice, but 


muſt be look'd upon as the effect of art 
and policy ; as being honeſt from neceſſity, 
and not out of choice. And as, without 
bencyolence, it is ſcarce poſſible that there 


ſhould 
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efſence and life of religion 343 
ſhould be either Piely, or juſtice, —it is SERM. 
equally abſurd to imagine, that there can XV. 
be a ſtrict courſe of ſobriety and tempe- . 
rance. For it is unqueſtionably plain, 
from the very nature of things and com- 
mon experience, that the principle of 
univerſal charity is one of the ſureſt 
guards we have againſt the encroach- 
ments of licentious appetites. The Man 
who is animated by a warm and lively 


ſenſe of ſocial virtue can allow himſelf 


in no purſuits, which are repugnant to 
the good of ſociety: Nor can he, who 
fimcerely loves his neighbour, conſent to 
the gratification of thoſe irregular deſires, 
that interfere with his peace and honour. 
But if he has nothing of a public ſpirit, 
no prevailing humanity and goodneſs in 
his diſpoſition, —corrupt inclinations muſt 


have a /arge ſcope, in which to exert 


themſelves, — pride and envy will poſſeſs 
and torment him, — and inward order 
and government will be deſtroyed, to in- 
troduce that deplorable ſtate of confuſion 
and anarchy, which always attends uncon- 


trouled and tumultuous paſſions. 
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Son M. Turtst reflections are directly ſuited ta 


Univerſal charity the 


the reaſon and defign of St. Paul's obſer- 


ation in the text, and help us to ſee the 


true ground on which it reſts. For fince 
it appears, that a charitable and benevo- 
lent temper is the neceſſary ſupport of all 


rational Religion, the chief ſecurity of 


the univerſal and mutual rights of Man- 


kind, an effectual check to the power- 


ful and baneful influence of hoſe defires, 
and, in ſhort, that there can be no ſafe 
commerce, no agreeable ſociety, no real 
virtue, but what is either Suit on this 
as its foundation, or cloſely and nearly 


allied to it ; we can no longer wonder at 


the peculiar fires which the Apoſtle has 


laid upon it, nor at that uncommon ſtrengtb 


and emphaſis with which he expreſſes him- 
ſelf, when he ſays, ---Though T ſpeak with 


the tongues of Men and of Angels, and 


bave not Charity, I am become as ſounding 
braſs, or a tinkling cymbal. And though 
J have the gifts of prophecy, and under- 
and all myſteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, ſo that J could 
remove mountains, and have no Charity, 


J am bg == And rage T beſtow all 
* 


eſſence and life of religion. 343 
my goods to feed the poor, and though I giveSt RM, 
my body to be burned, and have not Charity, XV. 
it profiteth me nothing. | | GOO: 

Tur two firſt of theſe paſſages are ea- 
fily apprehended.— But in the text, there 
ſeem to be conſiderable d:fficulttes, that 
want to be reſolved. For can it be ſup- 

ſed, that a man may be liberal and 
helpful to his fellow- creatures, to ſuch an 
extraordinary degree as is here repreſent- 
ed, without the inward habits of benevs- 
lence and goodneſs ? Or is it conceiveable, 
that he ſhould voluntarily ſuffer Death 
for aſſerting the truth and excellence of 
Religion, and at the fame time be deficient 
in a moſt important and eſſential branch 
of Morality? The World are apt to ap- 
= propriate the name of Charity to expreſ- 
(ions of munificence and bounty to the di- 
ſtreſſed and indigent ; they look upon a 
perſon's expending bis worldly goods, of 
which the generality are ſordidly tena- 
cious, as the moſt ſubſtantial proof that 
can be given of a ind and friendly diſpo- 
ſition, and a ſtrong ſenſe of humanity : N 
And 7o lay down our lives in defence of 11108 
Religion affords the cleareſt preſumption | 
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346 Univerſal charity the 
SERM.in nature of our reſolution and integrity. 
XV. How then is it to be imagined, that theſe 
: things can ever be performed, where the 
true Spirit, or any of the neceſſary prin- 
ciples, of Virtue are wanting? Theſe may 
appear to be perplex d and intricate Pro. 
blems, that are very hard to be rationally 
explained. I ſhall therefore endeavour to 
render them thoroughly intelligible, and 
ſet them in a proper light; becauſe the 
having a right idea of the Apoſtle's De/ign 
is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to our 
making juſt obſervations upon what he 
has advanced, for the Improvement of our 
Minds, and the better regulation of our 
Behaviour. 18 * 
SoME have thought, that St. Paul, in 
this paſſage, has only ſuppoſed a Caſe, with- 
out determining either that it ever did, or 
ever will, or can happen; with a view to 
impreſs on the minds of the Corinthians, 
with greater force, a due ſenſe of the 
ſublime nature, and univerſal unchange- 
able obligation of the Divine Virtue of 
Charity. So that what he ſays amounts 
to no more than this, That zf it was 
* poſſible for a Man, deſtitute of this ex- 
8 | « cellent 
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1 cellent quality, to beffow all his Goods S 1 4 


« 70 feed the Poor, and give his Body to be 


« burned, all this ſeeming Generoſity and 
“ heroick Virtue would be inſufficient to 


« recommend him to the Acceptance and 
« Favour of God.” And indeed it muſt 
be owned, that ſuch fi#:71ous Caſes occur 


both in Scripture, and in the Writings of 


the moſt celebrated Human Moraliſts ; 
and are very allowable in point of Pro- 
priety and Arict Reaſoning, fince they 
ſhew an Argument in the utmoſt force, 


that Imagination can repreſent it in ; And 
if it holds good, when it is thus aggra- 


vated, and painted in the ſtrongeſt colours, 


it muſt be much more concluſive in the 


leſſer Inſtances, that happen in real Life. 
Nay, I will make no ſcruple to grant fur- 
ther, that this phraſe, of be/fowrng all our 
Goods to feed the Poor, might be deſigned 
to convey no other Idea than that of a 
large and generous Liberality : But with 
this ſingle Limitation, what St. Paul has 
ſuppoſed, for any thing that appears to 
the contrary, ether in reaſon or experi- 


ence, _ —— — 'M or, 


FIRST, 


348 Univerſal charity the 
SERM. FirsT, A Man may expend 4 great 
XV. deal both in public and private Bene. 
Factions, and yet be deſtitute of that mild 

and gracious ſpirit of Benevolence and Cha- 

rity to his Fellow-creatures, which Chri- 

ſtianity ſo warmly and earneſtly incul- 

cates: He may want, notwithſtanding this 

glittering Shew and Pomp of Munificence, 

ſome of the principal and moſt neceſſary 

Ingredients of Charity; or cultivate ſuch 

Habits, and entertain himſelf with ſuch 

Proſpects and Purſuits, as are directly in- 

confiftent with it. There are ſeveral views, 

in which the Paſſibility of the Caſe that 

I have now put will be clear beyond ex- 
ception. Let us imagine a Perſon, then, 

to be naturally of a kind, communicative, 

and generous Diſpoſition; and if it be 

found that ſuch a one, following the 

friendly Biaſs of his Conſtitution, and innate 

Propenſities, in ſupporting and providing 

for thoſe who are in want, may ſtill be 

defective with reſpect to the genuine Tem- 

per, and many of the moſt important 
Offices, of Charity, the point in Debate 

muſt be look d upon as fully determined; 
and there are few Caſes, beſides, that can 
| be 
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eſſence and life of religion. 24.9 
be attended with any conſiderable Diffi- & E R Nr. 
culty. Now this will appear to be very XV. 

poffible upon Rating the matter fairly; of "VY 
ich the following is a true and juſt 
repreſentation. A Man who has native 
openneſs of Heart, and the ſeeds of Gene- 
roſity and Compaſſion plentifully ſown 
in his very Make, will of courſe comply 


with every ſoft and good-natured ſug- 


geſtion, and indulge a ſenſe of Humanity, 
as long as Nature 1s allowed to operate 
regularly, and is not obſtructed, or turn'd 
aſide from its proper biaſs, by ſome other 
Principle of ſuperior ſtrength and influ- 
ence. But when irregular Paſſions, of a 
narrow and contracted quality, and miſ- 
chievous in their conſequences, bear ſway; . 
or any private views are fondly and in- 
tenſel, purſued, which are repugnant to 
the Good of others; theſe will of neceſſity 
deſtroy the exerciſe of Charity in the par- 


ticular Inſtances in which they prevail, 


though it may diſcover itſelf, in a manner 
that ſeems unconſtrained and officious, in 


other Caſes, where there is no corrupt In- 


clination to ſz ſpend or controul its Impulſe 


and Energy. Thus it * happen, that a 


Perſon 


+? 
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SER M. Perſon may be quite clear from the baſe | 
XV. and ſordid taint of Covetouſneſs, and, hav. and 
ag nothing to check his natural Genero- imm 
ſity, may be liberal almoſt to Profuſeneſs ; Equ 
and yet, at the ſame time, he may be of mori 
| a ſuſpicious, or revengeful, of a proud, or carr) 
| envious Temper: And his Suſpicions may ſome 
make him harſh in his Cenſures; his Pride moſt 
may induce him to be domineering and Forn 
inſolent; his Envy may lead him to De- Good 
traction and Calumny, and infamous un- may 
dermining Arts ; and his habit of Revenge Ae, 
may inſpire implacable Reſentment and volen 
Cruelty. And if this be his unhappy the! 
State, it is a moſt obvious and certain war 
Truth, that though he be/towws all his Goods ſerat 
to feed the Poor, 8 has not Charity. Iſpe 
THERE are ſeveral other Caſes that J depre 
need but juſt mention, in which the Sup- or tc 
poſition made in the text may be likewiſe . 
veriſied.—It is poffible, as every one will Virti 
admit, that a Man may be very commu- it ſp 
nicative and liberal out of mere Oſtenta- and 
tion. Nay, it is not hard to conceive, that grad 
fl from this Principle, and to eſtabliſh a Cha- and 
racter eminent for Generoſity, he may be for C 
a munificent even to Enxceſs and Prodigality, jeclir 


beyond 
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beyond what his Rank and Circumſtances, 8 ER N. un | 
and the demands of his Family and more XV. fi 
immediate Dependents, will in Reaſon and | 
Equity admit of. For there 1s no Principle 
more warm and: vehement, or that will 
carry a Man farther than Pride; even 9. 
ſometimes, when Reſpect and Honour are 
molt likely to be ſecured by aſſuming at 
Form, in plauſible and ſpecious Arts of 
Goodneſs. And every Inſtance of this kind 
may not only be performed without the 
Aſections and Habits of Univerſal Bene- 
wolence, and Chriſtian Charity; but when 
the Diſtreſſes of the Needy are not in- 
wardly felt, nor their Wants really commi- 
ſerated by a tender and relenting Heart.--- 

WJ | {peak not theſe things with a view to 
= priate the Merit of Bounty to the Poor, 
or to give it a H and invidious turn. It 
is, without doubt, an exalted Pitch of 
= Virtue, and a Divine Employment, when 
W it ſprings from a ſoul truly compaſſionate 
and generous : And the thought of de- 
grading it muſt be rejected with Diſdain 
and Horror by every one who has a value 
tor Chriſtianity, or the ſpirit, ſentiments, and 


teclings of a Man, This, however, muſt be 
allowed 


| 
Il 
| 
| 
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SeRM.allowed to be a natural Inference from | 
XV. what has been ſaid; v/z. that the Eſſence | 
of Charity does not confiſt in Almſgiving ; 


| which forms but an znconfiſtent and unfi- 


niſh'd Character, when it is ſeparated from 
habitual Juſtice, Condeſcenſion, and Can- 


dour, and a friendly Diſpoſition towards 
all our Fellow-creatures. I ſhall only add 


under this Head, that a Man of an uncha- 


ritable Spirit, and who indulges to many 


injurious Vices, may readily part with bis 
Eftate either to the Church (as is fre- 


quently ſeen in Popiſb Countries, where 


the Temporal Gain of pretended Godlineſs 


is immenſely great) or to the Poor (if he 


thinks that this Sacrifice will be equally 
acceptable) as an Atonement for his Im- 


moralities; for Adultery, and Oppreſſion; 


Fraud, and Malice: And thus a mere out- 
ward Shew of Charity will, by a prudent 
management, cover a multitude of Sins; 
and be made to compenſate, as a ſort of 
an Equi valent, for the real want of Cha- 
1 ity. 

Bur what ſhall we ſay to a Perſon's 


giving his Body to be burned? ---Is it poſſible | 


for him to be ſo much i in eartieſt, ſo firmly 
=: and 
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and reſolutely attached to the Cauſe and SE Rm. Il i 
Intereſt of Religion, and, at the ſame time, XV. [18 
to be a ſtranger to the principal and moſt — | 
vital part of it 1 would no more be 
underſtood, in this Branch of my Diſcourſe, 
to undervalue the Fortitude and Conſtancy 
of a brave and heroic ſufferer for Truth, 
than I would be thought, in the former, to 
have detracted from the excellence and juſt 
praiſes of liberality. It cannot be denied, 
that the bearing ſo ſtrong and critical a 
teſtimony, undaunted by the violence of 
torture and the terrors of Death, affords 
a moſt probable preſumption of a great 
mind, of honour, ſincerity, and an eſta- 
bliſhed Virtue. But that there may be in- 
ſtances of ſuch uncommon zeal and cou- 
rage, where Charity, the moſt neceſſary 
conſtituent in a good Man's character, is 
in a great meaſure wanting; that ſome 
ſuch inſtances, I ſay, may happen (which 
is the only point that my argument leads 
me to prove) will plainly appear from the 
following Conſiderations. 

FIRST, That we know not what de- 
grees of natural intrepidity particular Per- 
ſons are poſſeſſed of, or the itile value 

Vork. II. A a which 
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S ERM. which they ſet on /zfe. And if either 
XV. the boldneſs of their tempers makes them 
SY" deſperate, or their care and diſquietudes 


prompt them to ſeek Death, their dying 
in a good cauſe will have ſo much the 
leſs of /elf-denzal in it; and, conſequently, 
though it demonſtrates the ſteadineſs of 


their reſolution, it will not be fo clear an 


evidence of the ſtrength of their Virtue, 
as is generally imagined.— Again, The 
power of Enthufiaſm is ſurpriſing and un- 
accountable even in vicious Characters. It 
inſpires a frantic zeal, to inflift ſevere and 
tormenting Pennances for the expiation of 
fin; and it would therefore be no wonder 
at all, if the ſame Principle, wrought up 


ſomewhat higher, inſpired a reſolution to 


- ſubmit to Death.—Or elſe, a fubborn. 


honour may make a Man chuſe rather to 


die, than be contemned and repreached for 


Inſtability and Cowardice, eſpecially, if he 


is ſtruck with the peculiar Glory of the 


crown of Martyrdom, and believes that 
his ſufferings will intirely obliterate his 
guilt, and intitle him to an extraordinary 
reward, notwithſtanding all his defects 
and irregularities. This hope of obtaining 


85 
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of happineſs hereafter, is enough to make XV. 
a Zelot and a Martyr of one who has, in "YO 
truth, very little love of Religion, or re- 
gard to ſocial Virtue: So that he may g/ve 

his Body to be burned, and yet not have 
Charity.—As there is no reaſon to doubt, 

but that many a wicked Mahometan has 
derived an invincible bravery, and con- 
tempt of Death in war, from the encou- 
raging and elevating expectation of being 
recerved immediately into Paradiſe, if it 

was his lot to die fighting for the propa- 
gation and advancement of his Religion. 

Thus have I largely ſhewn, that the Caſes, 

which St. Paul has ſuppoſed in the Text, 

may both actually happen, and are not 

mere imagined Caſes, to illuſtrate his ſub- 

ject more flrongly, and impreſs a more 
efficacious ſenſe of it: And from hence, 

the following obſervations naturally ariſe, 


FIRST, That Characters are not to be 
denominated from /ingle actions, but from 
the inward Habits and Diſpo/itions of the 
Mind, and the general courſe of life. A 
Perſon, we have ſeen, may perform ſome 
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a certain pardon, and an eminent degreeSERM. 
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SERM. very ſplendid and, to outward appearance, 


XV. 
YI 


heroic, acts of Vi irtue, and not deſerve 
the character of being a viriuous Man.— 
He may be liberal to the Poor, and not, 
in the proper extent of the phraſe, a cha- 
ritable Man. He may have the patience 


and fortitude of a martyr, and not be a 


religious Man,---and be abſtemious even 
to rigour in certain Points, and, on par- 


' ticular occaſions, continent to admiration, 


but not, upon the whole, a — or tem- 
perate Man. 
EVERV Action muſt, in a moral eſti- 


mate, be placed to the principle from 


which it flows. And, therefore, if an act 
of Beneficence be performed ſolely for 
O/ftentation, and to gain Applauſe, it is 


Selfiſhneſs, and Pride, and not Charity. 


And from hence it follows, that though 
the characters of men, if determined and 
Judged of only by their conduct, will fre- 
quently appear mixed, and, ſometimes, 
to be tempered with an equal proportion 
of Good and Evil; yet as one predom- 
nant principle may govern and influence 
the whole, the real character may differ 
from the apparent one, and be a more 


uniform 
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zniform piece than is commonly imagined, S E RM. 


whether of Pride, or Avarice, or of Hu- 
mility and Benevolence. 1 


SECONDLY, We learn from the Text, 
that religion and virtue form a complete 
and conf; flent character: So that a partial 
Religion is in reality an zrrel:gious cha- 


racter; and a partial Virtue a vicious cha- 


rater. For the Sincerity of our Religion 
conſiſts in obierving the whole of Religion ; 
and it 1s a manifeſt contempt of Virtue, to 
diſregard any of its obligations: And to 
make Religion, in our Practice, a thing 
diſiinft from Virtue, and that can ſubji/t 
without it, directly tends to the deſtructi- 
on of both. This is likewiſe flatly repug- 
nant to what St. Paul has aſſerted, that 


XV. 
WW 


without Charity, the moral, ſocial Virtue, co- 
of Charity, I am nothing, and can have xii. 2. 


no rational ground to hope for the Favour 
of Almighty Gop. 


AGAIN, If ſuch an 7nflexible 1 : 
to the cauſe of Chriſtianity as the Text- 


ſpeaks of, though it is of great ſe to the 
world, by ſetting before it an example of 


Aa 3 ous 


unſhaken Reſolution under the moſt griev- 
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SER M. ous ſufferings in a good cauſe; if this, I 
XV. ſay, be 7njignificant and unavailing, where 
¶◻”ũà there is not univerſal Benevolence to Man- 
kind: What Advantage can be expected 
from a blind zeal for the Circumſtanttals 
and Appendages of Religion, which, in- 
ſtead of expoſing us to ſufferings, prompts 
us to make others ſuffer, -- which racks 
and burns hereticks, as, to the ſcandal of 
Humanity and the reproach of the Goſpel, 
is practiſed by Religious Savages in the 
- Church of Rome,---or treats all opponents 
with ſcorn and an inſulting rudeneſs, 
which, to the diſgrace of the Reformation: 
is too often to de met with in Proigſant 
churches? Such behaviour as this, which 
is not only without Charity, but tramples 


it Rules under foot, muſt be as diſpa- 


raging to the God and Father of mercies, 
as it is infamous to the name and character 
of a Chriſtian: Whoſe zeal ſhould be di- 
ſcreet, friendly, and peaceable,---warm, 
but not violent; carne, but not raging 
and tempefiuous. 


Ix the laſt place, we are naturally led, 


by the egaing diſcourſe, to remark the 
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intrinſic Excellence of the Chriſtian Reli- & E RM. 
gion, and its rational and well-grounded XV. 
claim to peculiar veneration and honour. 
---The more any ſyſtem of Religion 
heightens and extends the principle of Cha- 
rity and generous compaſſion, the more 
does it refine and digniſy Human nature; 
and the more it improves and perſfecls Hu- 
man nature, it muſt, of conſequence, be 
more worthy of Gop. Upon which ac- 
count, the advocates for the Chriſtian In- 
ſtitution have wie infiſted on the diſin- 
tereſted and ſublime ſtrain, the amiable pro- 
perties, the unconfined and univerſal influ- 
ence, of that ſcheme of Benevolence which 
it ſo earneſtly inculcates, as ſtrong pre- 
ſumptive marks of its truth and divine ori- 
ginal ; and have placed theſe things among 
the chef recommendations of it (not ex- 
cepting Miracles themſelves) to every con- 
ſiderate and 1 ingenuous Mind. 

Bo T experience teaches us, that there 
are no truths ſecure from uſconſtruction; 
and which ignorance and minute Phileſo- 
phy, a curſory reflection, ſelf-conceit, or 
perverſeneſs of temper, will not objec? to. 
---Natural Religion itſelf has not been 
Aa 4 | ſpared, 
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ſpared —And not only have the Do#rines 
of Chriſtianity been repreſented as roman- 
tick and incredible, and its Miracles as 
impoſtures, or, at beſt, as the creatures of 
fancy; but its Morals, and even its Rules 
of Charity, have alſo incurr'd a reproach- 
ful cenſure. I have heretofore endea- 
voured to give a diſtin and full anſwer 
to ſeveral objections, that have been urged 
againſt the Goſpel on this very head--- 
the firſt by a noble and much applauded 
author, from its not having recommended, 
directly and by name private friendſhip, 
and the love of our Country * ; and others 
by a /ater writer, reſpecting, particularly, 
its precepts of forgiving Injuries, and lov- 
ing Enemies, and charging many of its 


rules beſides theſe with being either irra- 


tional, or too ambiguous and indeterm- 
nate T. And I perſuade myſelf, that it 
cannot be thought a needleſs digreſion from 


my preſent ſubject, if I now attempt to 
remove another difficulty, and (as it ſeems 


to me) the only plauſible one that remains 


* Serm, iii. Vol, I. 


23-7 Anſwer to Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation, Þ- 128. -- 
230. 248.256. 


to 
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Chriſtian Morality, and, upon this topic 
at leaſt, to flence the moſt prejudiced and 


| captious Infidel. 
ST. Paul has propoſed it to Chriſtians, 


as a proper rule of conduct, that while, 
as they had opportunity, they were ready 
to do good unto ALL MEN, they ſhould 
exerciſe a dilinguiſhed and peculiar bene- 
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to be obviated, ---1n order to do complete SERM. 
juſtice to a noble and important branch of XV. 


volence to the HousHoLD or FAITH, Gal. vi. 
O 


And from hence a ſpecious cavil may 


ariſe, which, to inſinuate itſelf the more 
eafily, may aſſume an air of generofity, 


and freedom from marrow prejudices. 
To be beneficent to a Men (it may 
ce be ſaid) is an evident dictate of Na- 


ce ture; but what reaſon can be aſſigned, 
« why Chriſtians, as Cbriſtians, ſhould 
« have the firſt and principal ſhare in our 
« affection? Does not this ſavour ſtrong- 
« ly of @ Party-ſpirit? Can it be built 


on a generous and ardent defire of the 
* univerſal good? --- The Profeſſors of 


are not command 


* the Goſpel, indeed, 
« ed, by their Teachers, abſolutely to con- 
« fine their Charity and Good-will to 
” taoſe of their own religion : But 1s not 


i cc this 
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 SERM.* this the Zendency-of the inſtruction which 


they have received ?---Will not an ex- 


e hortation to do good ESPECIALLY 79 


Ma 


the houſhold of faith make us neglect 
* others, whenever we barely imagine that 
te they ſtand in competition? And as there 
te are ſcarce any caſes, in which our iucli- 
“nations and peculiar attachments may 
*« not eaſily lead us to fancy ſuch a com- 
< petition ; is it not highly probable, in 
te conſequence of this exhortation, that by 
e degrees all, or the far greateſt part at 
te leaſt, of our offices of kindneſs and hu- 
© manity will be reſtrained and devoted 
te to a particular favourite ſe&?” | 
To this I anſwer in general, That 
though univerſal benevolence is the ori- 
ginal and immutable law of Nature, yet 
there ever has ſubſiſted, and ever will ſub- 
fiſt a difference of objects. Some will 
always be more worthy of our regard than 
others. The making a diſtinction therefore 
can, in ztſelf, be no diſgrace either to moral 
rules, or private characters. Nature has 
made a diſtinction: and ſcarce a ſingle act 
of Charity can be performed, where ſeve- 
ral objects preſent themſelves, without, 


upon a compariſon of caſes, preferring 
one, 
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one, and rejefing another. If therefore it SE RM. 
can be ſhewn, that there were good reaſons. XV. 
for that particular advice of St. Paul which * 
I have undertaken to defend, this will ſuf- 
ficiently vindicate his character, and, to- 
gether with that, the honour of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion.— For, ſurely, a 100 partial 
and limited affection can no more be the 
juſt and neceſſary conſequence of a wiſe di- 
ſtinction propoſed by St. Paul, than it is 
of any other wiſe diſtinction, to which we 
are directed by Nature itſelf. But to illu- 
ſtrate this point more fully, | 

I wouLD obſerve, in the FIRST place, 

That the Apoſtle's rule, if interpreted on 
his own principles ( which 1s undeniably 
the beſt way of explaining it) muſt be 
founded on this maxim: * That the 
ce highe/} degrees of benevolence and re- 
cc ſpeft ought to be expreſſed to the wwor- 
&« zhieft characters. The foundation is 
right and unalterable—But which (you 
will ſay) are to be reckoned the moſt worthy 
characters? — Thoſe, undoubtedly, that 
are moſt eminent for virtue and real good- 
neſs, and of conſequence the moſt amiable 
and 2ſ% ful. — And how does it appear that 
this was St. Paul's meaning ?—lIt is ſcarce 


poſſible 


* 
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SER M. poſſible that he could mean any thing elſe: 
XV. Becauſe, if the Chriſtian character be Juſtly 
Lat 
and confiſtently maintained, it muſt, of ne- 
ceſſity, be of the utmoſt intrinſic excel- 
lence, and public advantage. And it can- 
not be thought, that W ſmgular marks 
of eſteem are appropriated to a particular 
cbaracter, they were ever intended to be 
applied to thoſe who ſain and diminiſh 
that Character. — The conſtruction is 
harſh and unnatural. 
| ALL Moral Writers, when they and 
| 1 ſtate the drference of Characters, and fix 
{| what is due to each, conſider them only 
| as they ought to be, and not as they are 
| accidentally corrupted. Now nothing is 
more plain than—that even an inferior 
degree off Virtue is not the Chriſtian cha- 
racter duly ſupported. Nothing is more 
certain, than that Immorality quite de- 
ſtroys the Chriſtian character; and that 
vicious Chriſtians are, in the Scripture ſenſe 
of the phraſe, the houſhold of Faith, very 
little, if any thing, more, than profeſſed 
Infidels. So that according to all equitable 
rules of interpretation, St. Paul's words, 
if they are conſider'd as a fanding maxim 


S for all ages of the Church, can 
only 
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only be ſuppoſed to claim peculiar degrees 8 x RN. 
of benevolence as due to Chriſtians, when XV. 
they act with propriety, and as their prin- SV V- 
ciples and profeſſion require; 2. e. when 
they /hine as lights in the World, --- when 
they are bright Examples of thoſe Virtues, 
which are the ornament and ſupport of 
ſociety. | 
Ap this account exactly correſponds 

with other parts of the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
which (when it can be) ought to be, in 
ſtrict juſtice, ſo interpreted, as to make it 
harmonious, and conſiſtent with itſelf. That 
ſcheme ſuppoſes, that there are degrees of 
moral Excellence; and that hee will be the 
foundation of the Divine favour and re- 
wards, and muſt, therefore, be the moſt 
rational ground of our eſteem and affection 
for each other. The nere name of a Chri- 
ſtian, where the refined ſpirit and excel- 
lent temper of a Chriſtian are not at all 
cultivated, has no manner of pretence 
to peculiar honour from God, nor, of 
courſe, any juſt title to eminent reſpect 
from Men: Nor does it agree with the 
fundamental and indiſputable principles 
of the Goſpel, to imagine this to have 


been St. Pauls intention. But if the Chri- 
EE _ 


* 
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SER M.ſtian character was really adorned: with 
XV. thoſe rare Virtues, which naturally belong 


and of which, as they are efential 
ingredients, the Apoſtle' could not ſuppoſe 
it to be de//ztute; the rule preſcribed by 
him muſt then appear to be not only a 
plain and direct conſequence from the 
general doctrine of the Religion of Chriſt, 
but to be a dictate of reaſon 7tſelf, and to 


coincide with the law of Nature; ſince it 


only claims that regard, which is ſtrictly 
and unalterably due to fngular and di- 
Ainguiſbed merit —We may indeed add 
to this, that in every caſe, where moral 
qualities and all other circumſtances are 
but barely equal, a man's being believed to 
be a /incere Chriſtian muſt give him with 


another, who is alſo a fncere Chriſtian, 
an efſpectal title to benevolence and friend- 


ſhip: For when nothing comes in com- 
petition but the being embarqued in 
the ſame cauſe, which is believed to be 


the cauſe of truth and righteouſneſs, - and 


the eſpouſing an oppofite intereſt, appre- 
hended to be prejudicial to truth and 
righteouſneſs,--- he that is ſuppoſed to be 
fincerely on the ſide of truth and right muſt 
always be preferred, for the ſame reaſons, 


for 


bon, ja, 
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for which truth and right themſelves de- SER M. 
ſerve to be preferred; and any other con- XV. 
duct would be a manifeſt confounding ti” 


different natures of things. 

Tuus much ſhall ſuffice for the general 
conſideration of the ſubject.I ſhall only 
obſerve farther, that there were ſome rea- 
ſons in a great meaſure peculiar to the jir/t 
ages of Chriſtianity, that render'd the 
Apoſtle's advice,. which is now the ſub- 


je& of our inquiry, highly expedzent, if 


not abſolutely neceſſary. Theſe reaſons may 


all be reduced under this one head, — 


© That Chriſtians were then forced to be 
« a kind of diſtinct Society from the reſt 


« of Mankind, and were deſpiſed and 
« perſecuted by all the World.“ The 


oppreſſions, which they groaned under, 


were a motive ſufficient to excite a ſtrong 


ſenſe of compaſſion, in every generous - 


breaſt. And their being oppreſſed for con- 


ſcience ſake was a particular, and moſt 


forcible, recommendation of their caſe to 
all the friends of Virtue, to all the lovers 


of liberty, to all who were concerned for 


the immunities and rights of Conſcience, 
though they were profeſſors of a different 


_— and muſt have pleaded for a 


larger 


— 
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SER M./arger ſhare of pity and benevolence, 
XV. than would be thought neceſſary to be 
allowed to common objects of diſtreſs. 


Surely then their Brethren, who conſi- 
dered them not only as unreaſonably in- 
ſulted and hardly treated on account of 
their integrity, but as ſuffering for the 


Honour of God, and the maintenance of his 


truth, and, conſequently, for the good of 
Mankind ; their Brethren, I ſay, inſpired 
and animated by ſuch ſentiments as theſe, 
muſt have been much more inclined --- 
from all the motives of religion- and juſtice 
---and regard to eminent merit---to ſhew 
them uncommon favour. If they honoured 


the cauſe in which they ſuffered, they were 


obliged, in a proporttonable degree, to love 


and eſteem the ſufferers.---Beſides, their 
being mutually involved in the ſame per- 
ſecutions had a direct tendency to endear 
them the more to each other. Superior 
marks of affection were neceſſary, to main- 
tain their reſolution and Zeal, Chriſtians 
had no relief but among themſelves: And 


therefore if they had not taken a particu- 


lar care of one another's intereſts, they 
muſt not only have been diſtreſſed on all 
fides without any ſupport ; but their reli- 
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gion too, which was then in its infancy,SER Me 
and ſtruggling with outrageous and moſt XV. 
formidable oppoſition, would, in all proba- . 
bility, have been forally ſuppreſſed. Upon 
which accounts, nothing could be more 
ſuitable to the charaFer and circumſtances 
of Chriſtians in thoſe days, than, at the 
ſame time that they carefully cultivated 
univerſal Charity, to devote, in an eſpecial 
manner, their benevolence and ſervices to 
the houſhold f Faith. — And in the moſt 
extenſive view of the rule, as preſcribed to 
Chriſtians in every age, I have already 
ſhewn that it is perfectly agreeable to 
what right reaſon teaches, and founded on 
a principle, that muſt always direct us, as 
to the choice of objects, in expreſſing our 
affection to Mantind in general. 

Tuus we ſee, upon the whole, the per- 
fection of Chriſtian benevolence, as well as 
the indiſpenſable neceſſity of it, in order 
to conſtitute a truly moral and religious 
character. Let therefore, as the holy Apo- Cor. 
ſtle has adviſed, a/l our things be done ait 
| Charity. Let us never ſuffer this tranſcen- 
dent andilluſtrious virtue to be deſtroyed, or 
weakened ; but uſe all the proper means to 


raiſe it to greater frength and purity ; and 
Vol. II. B b CAre- 
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SERM. carefully avoid whatever tends to ſuſpend 

XV. or obftrud# its influence, either by intro- 
WEN" ducing the evil temper that is oppoſite to it, 
by clouding and corrupting the natural 

ſenſe of its immutable fitneſs and import- 

ance, or cauſing its dictates to be more 

ſlightly obſerved Every one of the leaſt 

experience and obſervation muſt know, 
that Moral habits will not riſe and grow 

of themſelves. They take root, and ac- 

quire a fixedneſs and flability, only by re- 

flection, and repeated acts. By being in- 

dulged they naturally Hive, and gain, 

gradually, a confirmed firength and vi- 
gour; but in proportion as they are neg- 

lected, they languiſh and decline. This is 

the wiſe , the fixed, and, as far as we 

can poſſibly conceive, the invariable law 

of Nature, with reſpect to all intelligent 


and moral Creatures. — And from hence 
| | this 


— 
— - — 


—_— 


have called what is mentioned above a w/e law of 
Nature, becauſe the making the continuance and force 
of Habits to depend upon their exerci/e is, at the ſame 
time, an encouragement to virtue, and a ſtrong check to 
immorality. It is an encouragement to virtue, - as this 
is a ſtanding reward of virtuous actions in the common 
courſe of Providence, that the er they are repeated, 
they are performed with the greater readine/s and de- 
light ; and all impediments and difficulties are proportionably 
| | | | removed. 
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this fair concluſion reſults, that through ERM. 


mere inattention and an indeliberate heed- 
teſſneſs of temper, Men may in a great 
meaſure divęſt themſelves of the habit of 
Charity, and become inſenfible of the 
wants and diſtreſſes of their fellow-crea- 
tures, even though they are not direciiy 
diſpoſed to. be unfriendly, or cruel. It is 


XV. 
WI 


therefore neceſſary for us, to beware of 


ſuch an unthinking, ſupine, and kind of 
lethargic indolence, as will extinguiſh that 
generous concern, which we ought al- 
ways to feel, for the good of Mankind: 
And it is equally neceſſary, that we never 
allow ourſelves to negle& any ingle plain 
act of Benevolence and Mercy; becauſe 
this has an immediate tendency to harden 
the heart, againſt the impreſſions of Hu- 
manity and Compaſſion in other inſtances. 
— By this laſt remark, I am naturally 
led to reſume one of the particular ſub- 


removed. And it is a puniſhment of vice likewiſe, inter- 


woven with the original frane of the World, - as the 


lafl evil practice, and criminal gratification, is a/ways 
attended with this additional circumſtance of Miſery, 


that it increaſes the diſorder and deprowity of the Hnman 


mind, and leſſens its capacity of purſuing and enjoy ing 
the pureſt and moſt ſubſtantial pleaſures, 
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SER M. jects treated of in the text, and ſhall con- 
XV. clude with an. obſervation that is cloſely 
connected with it: viz. That though 
| what St. Paul has propoſed is, indeed, a 
poſſible caſe, and there may be, in ſome 
inſtances, an outward glittering ſhew of 

pity and goodneſs to the poor, when the 
genuine ſpirit of univerſal charity is 

not duly cheriſhed and improved ; yet 

it is as certain, on the contrary, that 

this Divine quality cannot ſubſiſt, even in 

the loweſt degree, where there is a hard 
heart, that is — not ſo ſincerely toucb'd by 

the complaints of the indigent, as to find 

itſelf efeftually, prompted to remove, or 

at leaſt mitigate, their ſufferings, —We 

are at liberty to put on airs of generoſity, 

and to be as profuſe and ſolemn in profeſ- 

ſions of kindneſs and ſympathy, as we 
pleaſe: But to aſſert, that there may 

be a charitable Man woid of Pity, which 

, excites, on all proper occaſions, to actual 

N beneficence, is, in truth, as ſtrong and glar- 

ing a contradiction, as it would be to 

talk of an honeſ# Man without Juſtice; or 

of a wiſe Man without Diſcretion. 


S E R- 


The peculiar gull and infamy of 
| prevailing wickedneſs in an en- 


lightened and polite age. 


Jonx ix. 41. 


Jaſus ſaid unto them, If ye were 
blind, ye ſhould have mo ſm; * 
but now ye ſay, WE SEE, there- 
fore your Vn remainetb. 


— 


II T 1s ſcarce poſſible for the moſt 8 RM, 
i [1 inattentive reader not toobſerve, XVI. 
chat the latter part of theſe 
vords of our Bleſſed Saviour are 
as ſtrictiy applicable to the preſent age, as 
if they had been intended for a prophetic 
Bb 3 de * 
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374 De peculiar infamy of. vice 
SERM. deſeription of it: Of which it is repreſented | 
XVI. to be the juſt, and in many reſpects the 
V diſcriminating character, — that it is an 
age of light and liberty. Upon this we are 
apt to 7riumph, and even to proceed ſo far, 
as to inſult the unfortunate ignorance and 
ſuperſtition of our Forefathers ; congra- 
tulating ourſelves, that we were born in 
happier times, when thoſe thick miſts of 
error, which formerly overſpread our na- 
tive land, are in a great meaſure diſpelled. 
And notwithſtanding the danger that there 
is, in all caſes of this kind, of our running 
to an exceſs, and claiming undue honours 
through pride and /elf-fattery, it muſt, I 
think, be admitted as a certain and ob- 

_ vious fact, that we really enjoy eminent 
advantages for underſtanding the true na- 
ture and deſign of Religion, and the 
obligations and extent of Moral goodneſs. 
For we have the znreſtrained uſe of a Di- 

vine revelation to direct us: We are deli- 
| vered from moſt of the groſſer and more 
dangerous miſtakes and innovations of 
Popery, repugnant to the plaineſt dictates 
of Reaſon, and ſome of them ſubverſive 
of all the * of Virtue, hy the 

glorious 
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glorious Reformation: And by free and SE RM. 
publick diſquiſitions and ſearches after XVI. . 
truth, hardly folerated in any other na- 
tion, nor &nown till of late, in the ſame 
degree, in our own, the authority of Re- 

ligion has been clearly ſtated, unanſwer- 

ably defended, and ſettled on its juſt foun- 
dation. Theſe are our privileges. - And 

what now ought to be our condu&t?— 

To ſay We ſee, and yet to act as if we 

were ſtark blind? To make an empty and 
infolent offentation of our light, while we 

walk in darkneſs ? — Is this rational? is it 
ingenuous? is it reconcileable with a ſingle 

ſpark of diſcretion, or modeſtly ? — with 

the leaſt notion of refinement and elegance 

of manners, or of the rules of right beha- 

viour ? — The common ſenſe of Mankind 
univerſally - declares the contrary ; it im- 
mediately condemns the practice as abſurd 

and infamous: And whenever it is con- 
ſulted; it muſt ſpeak to all ſuch perverſe 

and bold offenders in a language like that 

of the text, F ye were blind, ye ſhould 
have no fin; but now ye ſay, WE SEE, 
therefore your fin remaineth. 
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I yavs, in another diſcourſe *, di- 
ſtinctly conſidered, how far ignorance and 
error may be pleaded as an entire excuſe, 
or in extenuation, of an immoral conduct. 


And from the argument which is there 


purſued we may eaſily ſee, that it could 
not be the intention of Chriſt in theſe 
words F ye were blind, ye ſhould have 
10 fin --- to repreſent all ignorance as abſo- 
lutely innocent ; but that it only ſpeaks 


of what is involuntary and 7nſuperable, 


or at moſt of ſuch inſtances of it, as ſpring 
from prejudices which 2n/enfibly miſlead 
the mind into wrong judgments, and are 
conſiſtent with habitual candour and in- 


tegrity. I ſhall not therefore tire you 


with needleſs repetitions, by inſiſting any 
longer on this point ; but confine myſelf 
to the latter part of the text, which ſug- 
geſts an obſervation of a different kind: 
vid. That fins committed againſt know-. 

te ledge are moſt highly aggravated; and 
te that a corruption of manners, and in- 
ce creaſing wickedneſs, in an enligbtened 
age, are attended with peculiar circum- 


e ſtances of reproach and infamy.” 


® Serm. iv. concerning an erroneous conſcience. 
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Tas: FIRST 3 of 4 prop poſition SE R M. 
is, That fins committed 5 knw- XVI. 
« {edge are moſt highly aggravated.” --- 6 
To this, the univerſal reaſon of Mankind 
in every age has agreed ; nay, the rea- 
ſon even of the vicious part of Man- 
kind ; who have always endeavoured to 
ſhelter themſelves under the covert of 
ignorance, and thought hat the beſt de- 
fence which they could make for. their 
Immoralities. And it is no wonder, that 

none have ever been hardly enough to 
attempt a direct vindication of the crimes 
vrhich we are now ſpeaking of, ſince they 
appear at firſt ſight to be of ſo heinous 
and black a nature, as to excite ſtrong 
reſentment, averfion, and ſurprize ; the paſ- 
fions uſually moved, when any thing an- 
natural and monſtrous preſents itſelf. Of- 
Fences of this kind are deliberate and pre- 
ſumptuous, and a wilful violence offered to 
the nobleſt powers of Human nature; 
they argue a rooted contempt of Gop, of 
Reaſon, Religion, Conſcience (the moſt 
facred ties that bind Mankind) and of all 


notions of Order and Regularity: Upon 
which 


\ \ 
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SERM. which accounts they admit of no Softe:- 


XVI. ings, of no favourable circumſtances; nor 
z it poſſible to invent any plamſible colours, 


to cover and diſguiſe their malignity. 
Mos other offenders may give their 


vices a ſecious turn, and find out ſome 
_ plea at leaſt to mitigate their guilt ; which, 
though it be really lame and defective, may 


give them a better opinion of themſelves 
than they could otherwiſe entertain, and 
moderate the cenſure of their Fellow-crea- 
tures, — Either that they were ignorant 
of their duty through a defe# of Under- 


flanding, and for want of neceſſary Inſtruc- 
tion; that, together with this, their Edu- 


cation was looſe and vicious; that inftead 
of having early ſentiments of Religion and 
Virtue inſtilled into their Minds, they 
were corrupted from their Infancy by bad 


Principles ; and that a conſtant courſe of 


ill examples, and continual provocations 
and encouragements to Licentiouſneſs, pre- 
vented Reflection, and ſupprefled the dic- 
tates of natural Conſcience : Or elſe, that 
they had at moſt but faint convictions, 


and an zndiftinff confuſed ſenſe, of what 


was right ; which were therefore the more 
eaſily 
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eaſily &ver-ruled by the powerful influenceSe RM. 
of irregular defires. — By ſuch excuſes as XVI. 
| theſe, however, upon the whole, feign'd * 
and unavailing, may ſome of the guilty 
part of Mankind hope in a great meaſure 
to Palliate their evil practices, and eſcape 
the rigours of Divine Juſtice. 5 
Bur let that Man, who — with a full 
* perſuaſion of the truth and certainty of the 
fundamental Principles of Religion, and 
exact Notions of Virtue and Morality — 
leads an Athertical, leud, diſſolute Life; 
let, I ſay, ſuch a cool and determined offen- 
der retire inward to recol{ef# his thoughts 
a little, and then try what Defence he can 
poſſibly make, with all his S and Sub- 
tilty. Let him try by what Stretch of 
fancy, what artful Evaſions, and falſe 
Ghſſes, he ſhall be able to vindicate him- 
ſelf to his own Reaſon, which ſtrongly 
points out to him a difterent Method of | 
Conduct; or to the impartial Judgment 
of all other rational Creatures ; or, which is 
of infinitely higher moment, to that Sz- 
freme Being who made and governs the 
Univerſe, and w//, for all his Diſorders, | 
bring him into Judgment. — Certain it is, 
9 8 "mn 
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SER M. that there is but one courſe left for him to 


take, beſides exhibiting no plea at all, and 


tat is, frankly to acknowledge, that he has 


followed licentious Courſes, and the Bent 
of unruly Appetites, in a direct and reſo- 
tute oppoſition to the Authority of his 
Maker, and to all the rules of Virtue and 
Decency. But ſuch a confeſſion as this can- 
not, one would think, be made, by the 
moſt abandoned ſinner, without ſome kind 
of Confuſion and Remorſe ; fince it diſ- 
covers an zncorrigible depravity of inward 
temper : Which muſt, in the nature of 
things, and upon all Principles of Miſdom 
and Eguify, expoſe to a IP ſevere Pu- 
niſhment, 
Tuus it 3 appears, that Sins 
committed againſt knowledge, and juſter 
apprehenſions of things, are of a pecu- 
liar and moſt complicated guilt. I 
ſhall now conſider the Subject in a ſome- 
what different light, and endeavour to 
ſhew, that they form ſuch a notorious 
abſurdity and incomſiſtency of character, as 
is, in an eminent degree, diſgraceful. Vice 
is, in itſelf, the fouleſt fair and blemiſh to 
a rational nature, debaſing and enſlaving 
all 
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all its faculties : But when a corruption of SER M. . 
Morals prevails in times that are more re- XVI. 

| fined and -nlightened, when the Principles | 
of Virt -: are juſtly explained, and proved 
to be t unqueſtionable weight and autho- 
rity, then it is, that it riſes to the utmoſt 
 foint of Infamy. Suffer me to illuſtrate this 
truth by a few pertinent and ſtrong Ex- 
amples, as being the moſt effectual method, 
that can be taken, to hs a deep and 
lively ſenſe of it. 

Lr us ſuppoſe it then to be a true de- 
ſcription of the preſent age, That it has 
« got clear of ſeveral ſuperſtitious preju- 

« dices, by which preceding ages were 
<« held, as it were, in fefters; and by a 
« more impartial fiudy of the doctrines 
“ of Revelation, by exerciſes of reaſon, 
C and free inquiry, has attained to more 
« worthy conceptions of the Deity ; that 
ee it hasdiſcover'd more of his W:/dom and 

© Goodneſs in the conſtitution of Nature, 

and can account for many difficult ap- 
« fearances, which have been thought a 
** diminution and reproach to his Moral 
4 Excellencies; and that, inſtead of enter- 
** taining gloomy and hideous nations of 


« him, 
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SRM.“ him, as an arbitrary, ſtern, inexorable 
XVI. « Being, or having but a partial view of 
MY his attributes, it conſiders them in their 


ee natural and beautiful harmony, and has 
te acquired ſblime and amiable apprehen- 
«© fjons of his Perfections, and of the 
te ſcheme and operations of his Provi- 
« dence.” If this, I ſay, be the real cha- 
rafter of the Men of the preſent age, or if 
it be a character which they lay claim to, 
one would naturally expect from hence— 
to find every poſſible toten of eſteem and 
| honour paid to the infinite Creator and 
Judge of all, and the utmoſt reverence 
and exactneſs in the offices of piety and 
\ devotion. And it muſt be 7ndecent to the 
laſt degree, it muſt appear ſhocking to 
our firſt reflections, „If inſtead of men- 
<« tioning the name of this eternal and 
« moſt excellent Being, who ſupports 
« the fabrick of the Univerſe, and is the 
* only origin of Good, with Veneration 
© and Reſpect; they make it a bye-word, 
e introducing it, on the moſt impertinent 
<« occaſions, to give a pretended force and 
< energy to their diſcourſe, and fill up the 

« blank * of it, nay, uſe it to 3 
68 an 
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« an iale jeſt, and mix it with the very SERM. 
« follies and vices of their e : XVI. 
« And if they treat his Laus, his Provi- APES 
© dence, and the ſolemnities of his Vor- 
_ « /bip, with indignity and contempt.” 
Acain, If we allow the age, in which 
we live, To underſtand thoroughly the 
rules and meaſures of- juſtice, and to 
be much improved in the ſpeculative 
Science of the Principles of Generofity 
« and Benevolence; and eſpecially, if it 
“ lays ſuch an undue Streſs on exerciſes 
* of Humanity and the ſocial Virtues, 
e ' as to make them include the whole 
ſubſtance both of Religion and Mora- 
lity :” It will of neceſſity render itſelf 
ſo much the more infamous i 
<« practiſes Undermining and Treachery, 
« and the mean artifices of Fraud and 
* Deceit, and indulges a ſpirit of Selfiſn- 
« neſs and Cruelty ; ; or if it repreſents 
<« Pride and Revenge as Heroic accom- 
ec pliſhments ; determines inconſiderable, 
« imaginary, and perhaps deſerved af | 
* fronts to be capital crimes ; and recom- | | 
“ mends it as a point of honour (as an- 
« raſticꝶ and ridiculous indeed, as it is 
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SERM.* miſchievous) to thirſt for blood, to add 
XVI. 4 to the number of diſconſolate Widows 
JE and helpleſs Orphans, and for private 
« Subjects to redreſs their own grievances, 
” "os both to judge and puniſh offend- 
* ers; againſt the fundamental Laws of 
« all regular Societies.” 

LeT us change the . once 
more, and ſuppoſe it to be the Character 
of this ſame age, To ſpeak of the ra- 
* tional Principle in Man in terms of 
« very great regard and diſtinction, to 
* be fond, both in their diſcourſes and 
« writings, to magnify its dignity, to ex- 
« patiate on its high original, its noble 
* properties, and ſuperiorexcellence above 
« the animal and ſenſitive Nature; as 
e its Employments are more ſublime 

e and honourable, and its Pleaſures more 
1 folid, generous, and laſting.” The 
age, of which this is a juft deſcription, 

muſt ſurely Slaſb and be confounded, un- 
leſs it has utterly extinguiſhed every mo- 
deſt and ingenuous impreſſion; if, with 
all theſe exalted ſpeculations, and magniſi- 
cent encomiums, on the privileges and 
pleaſures of Reaſon, = © It gives way 


c«c to 
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to a ſoft effeminate gaiety, and is aban- SERM. 
« doned to luxury and Jeudneſs ; which XVI. 
e obſcure the light, and deſtroy the in- 


* fluence, of Reaſon, and allow to Senſe, 


« and brutal Appetite, the On com- 


« mand.“ 

ALL theſe are obvious truths, where 
there are the leaſt remains of fedate- 
neſs, and impartial thought. But, indeed, 
if we ourſelves are grofly tainted, our 


ſelf-love and partiality in our own fa- 


vour, joined with the force of bad Ha- 
bits, may very much biaſs ind darken 
our judgment. Let us therefore, in ima- 
gination, ſubſtitute ſome prighi judges, 
. who are entirely out of the ſcene of cor- 

ruption, and let them be told, that there 
were a People, enlightened in all rſ pects 
as this age has been repreſented, and I 


believe imagines itſelf, to be, WhO 


5 notwithſtanding their t reaſonings 
e concerning the Nature of Gop, and 
the honourable opinion which they ex- 
<« prefled of his Perfections and Provi- 
« dence, neither reverenced his ſovereign 
«© Power and Greatneſs, nor rendered 
e him that /ove, adoration, and grati- 


e « tude, 


* 
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tude, which are due to his abſolute and 
univerſal Goodneſs, neither imitated his 


kenny .. 


example, nor were ſolicitous about ſe- 
e curing his Favour, nor afraid of incur- 
ce ring his D:ſpleaſure ; and who, though 
e they acknowledged the immutable obli- 
« gations of juſtice and fidelity, and not- 
« withſtanding their ſeemingly diſinte- 
ce refted and generous lectures of benevo- 
&« Jence, ſcrupled not the violence of the 
ce adulterer, nor the blaſting virgin inno- 
« cence, and robbing it of its purity and 
« honaur ; nor were moved by the wants 
« of the poor, and the bs of the af- 
« flicted and diſconſolate”—If, I fay, 
impartial judges, who had never been 
awitneſſes to any examples of ſuch unna- 
" tural and ſurprizing inconſiſtency, were 
to be told, that a people, who valued 
themſelves on their exa&t knowledge of 
religion and morality, acted ſo ſcandalous 
and indecent a part: They muſt think it 

| ſcarce credible, and would be led to ſuſ- 
pe& that it was exceſſively aggravated; 
either to vilify Human Nature itſelf, 'or 
by national prejudices, by the ſpleen of 
Parties, or private malice. 
| SHOULD 
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SHOULD it be faid, that the caſe, 8ER. 
which I have put, is really frained, and XVI. 
heightened by too firong colours, becauſe 


there never was any nation of men ſo uni- 
verſally deprav'd---I anſwer, that as it is 
poſſible, in the nature of the thing itſelf, 
that ſuch degeneracy and flagrant corrup- 


tion of manners may be univerſal, from 


the ſame cauſes through which it hap- 
pens in 4 /ingle inſtance ; it cannot be 


improper to repreſent the caſe, even though 


it never aF#ually happen'd, in order to diſ- 
play the general argument, which I am 
now purſuing, in a more clear and lively 


view. Beſides, we may fairly draw this 


concluſion from it, which is directly to 
our preſent purpoſe : That —as vice can- 
not be infamous when it is univerſal, un- 
leſs it be ſo likewiſe in every particular 
example of it exactly in proportion to 
the number of inſtances, as well as to 
the degree of exceſs, in which it pre- 
vails, it muſt bring /hame and diſzrace 
along with it; and ought therefore, in 
every ſhape, to be avoided with a ge- 
nerous indignation and contempt, and to 
be baniſb'd out of all nations, where 
PR Se any 
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SERM. any knowledge of religion, any ſenſe of vir- 


ke 


tne and morality, and the outward ap- 


"I pearances of civility are retain'd. 


% 


I xNow not how it happens, but /o it 


really is in theſe parts of the World, that 


with refinements of &nowledge, there have 
advanc'd, almoſt in equal degrees, refine- 
ments in luxury. The poor Heathens, fol- 
lowing the ſole guidance of nature, and 
being rude and wntaught in this as well as 
other arts of life, were contented with 
what the neceſſities of Nature required : 


And for this, we have thought fit to call 


them—$avaces. And yet, for a much 
2007/0 conduct in my opinion, 7. e. for con- 
triving new ways of gratifying the ani- 
mal part to the prejudice and diſhonour 
of the rational, new ways of enfeebling the 
ſtrength and vigour of the mind, of in- 
flaming the paſſions, and 7rifling away 
life in empty oſtentation; we ſtile cur- 
ſelves — poLtTE. Whereas, in truth, 


outward forms of Politeneſs are capricious 
and variable ; and Zhen only is it a name 


of any valuable ſignificancy, when Hu- 
man nature itſelf is poliſb d; when the 
ſoul is purged from all habits of wicked- 


neſs, 
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neſs, and adorned with good diſpoſitions, SRM. 
and the appetites are kept in a regular XVI. 
ſtate of ſubjection. So that a life ſpent in 
wantonneſs and luxury, and giving a looſe 


to ſenſual inclinations, is ſo far from be- 
ing the natural dictate of wiſdom, and a 
good underſtanding, that it is a ſcandalous 
irregularity, for which :ignorance is the 
beſt and only excuſe ; and ought to be con- 
fined to thoſe barbarous nations (if there 
are any ſuch) who, for want of better in- 


ſtruction, have no hope of immortality, no 


idea of intellectual and moral pleaſures, 


nor of any thing higher than ſenſe and 


animal gratifications.---And thus it ap- 
pears, upon the whole, that the 4now- 


ledge and practice of religion are in rea- 


fon, and common decency, inſeparably con- 
nected; and that if we pretend to an en- 
| tightened mind, and right ſentiments of 
virtue and piety, and purſue, at the ſame 
time, /mmoral and licentious courſes, we 
are not only more criminal, but much 
more deſpicable, if our pretence be juſt 
„than either the vitious without 
«© Knowledge———or the ignorant without 
«. FI.” | 
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S ERM. LET us then anſwer the character 
XVI. which we aſſume, and ſbew ourſelves to 
D. 5. be, indeed, children of LIGHT, by a 
conduct that will bear the light of rea- 
fon, by actions, as well as principles, that 
will approve them to be right, upon a 
cool and unbiaſs'd examination. Let us 
ſew that our notions of Morality are really 
refined, by an exemplary propriety and 
firifineſs of behaviour; and by excelling 
eſpecially in thoſe virtues which are the 
molt ornamental parts of the Moral and 
Chriſtian character---That we may not 
be Believers, and civili ed perſons, merely 
in ſpeculation and profeſſion; but appear 
like Infidels, and Barbarians, in our prac- 
tice. Let us ſhew,'— That we wnder- 
ftland our relation to the Supreme Being, 
and have a becoming ſenſe of his infinite 
excellencies, by an inward, humble, and 
affectionate veneration and eſteem of him, 
a calm and abſolute ſubmiſſion to his Pro- 
vidence, and all the juſt expreſſions of a 
genuine and unaffected piety That 
we underſtand our relation to the reſt of 
Mankind; by an uninterrupted courſe of 
probity, truth, generolity, and mercy--- 
| : That 
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That we underſtand the true value of Strm.' 
Human Nature; by doing nothing that XVI. 
will eclipſe and debaſe its dignity, by WWW 
avoiding the mean and ſordid purſuits of 
avarice, every exceſs of the inferior ap- 
petites, and all unmanly pleaſures. In a 
word, Let us ſhew, that we believe the ts 
reaſonableneſs of Religion, by conforming. 
to the rules of it; and not be ſo ſtrange- _ 
ly abſurd as to recommend, and plead for, 

a rational Religion, which we do not 
think it ff for us to praiſe: For by 
this means, the name of Reaſon is ren- 
der'd jrightful to the weak and injudi- 
cious; and the name of Piety is ridiculbd 
by the Libertine. But then ſhall we be 
able, with 4 good grace, to defend the 
cauſe of Religion by our arguments, when 
weadorn it by our example. We ſhall filence 
the clamours of the ignorant, and ſoften 
the prejudices of the vitions. We ſhall 
be applauded by ourſelves, and ęſteemed by 
others, We ſhall be ſupported under the 
various exigencies of life, and fortified 
againſt the ferrors of death. For if we 
maintain our character with ſuch con- 
fiftency and honour, we may, with a ſe- 
rene 
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392 The peculiar infamy, &c. 
S#RM. rene and undaunted confidence, look for- 
XVI. ward to that awful day, in which the 
Eternal God, appearing in ſupreme glory 
and majeſty, will equitably decide the fate 
| of all Mankind, and render to every one 
Rom. ii. According to his deeds. —When they, who 
6. have made a ſuitable improvement of the 
light and advantages which they here en- 
joy'd, ſhall be crown'd with glory, and 
honour, and immortality ; but that ſer- 
M xu. vant, who KNEW his Lord's will, and 
epared not himſelf, neither did accord- 
ing to his will, ſhall be beaten with MAny 


| ſteipes. | ; 


ver. 7. 


The End of the SEConD Vor ux. 
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